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The lady in the chie chapeau may have let her enthusiasm go to her head. 


Yet, who can blame her? So many smart Parliament smokers want everyone to know their cigarette is special. 


The crush-proof box . .. choice tobaccos . . . luxurious flavor... the famous Mouthpiece that keeps 


the filter recessed a full quarter-inch away from your lips. With Parliaments, only the flavor touches your lips! 
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ONLY THE FLAVOR «+ « « TOUCHES YOUR LIPS 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS AND ITS ESTABLISHED DEALERS 
ANNOUNCE THE NEW 


~ COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


~e~PRE 


your choice of any one of these 12° 
high fidelity Columbia (p) records 


to start your membership 


PICTURES us 4 dee ee 

EXHIBITION UMA fp) 

FIREBIRD ioe 
SUITE 


BRUNO WALTER 


EZLOUIS ARMSTRONG CARIBBEAN CRUISER 


W. C. HANDY. 


BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONIES 


y 
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CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Here's Paul Weston and his 
Orchestra playing the music 
of Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Harold 
Arlen and others 


iAZZ. GOES 70 CO 


STRAUSS WALTZES BY 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
Andre Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra play ten Strauss 
Waltzes, including the Blue 
Danube Waltz L 805 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 (Beethoven) 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 (Beethoven) 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, 
Bruno Walter, conducting 
ML 4596 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS 
W. C. HANDY 
Louis Armstrong and his 
All-Stars really go to town 
on the St. Louis Blues and 
ten other numbers CL 59! 


THE PAJAMA GAME 
Original Broadway Cast with 
John Raitt, Janis Paige, 
Carol Haney, Eddie Foy Jr 
(Produced for records by 
Goddard Lieberson) ML 4840 


PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 

(Moussorgsky-Ravel) 
FIREBIRD SUITE (Stravinsky) 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conducting 
ML 4700 


CL 572 
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JAIZ GOES TO COLLEGE 


OKLAHOMA! 
{Rodgers-Hammerstein) 
Nelson Eddy with Supporting 
Cast—Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Lehman Engel 
(Produced for records by 
Goddard Lieberson) ML 4598 


BENNY GOODMAN PRESENTS 
FLETCHER HENDERSON 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Top performances of Frenesi, 
Honeysuckle Rose, Night and 
Day—and 9 more Henderson 
arrangements CL 524 


SYMPHONY NO. 41 (‘‘Jupiter'’) 


DANCE THE FOX TROT 


MUSIC FROM HOLLYWOOD 


SYMPHONY NO. 38 (‘Prague’) 
(Mozart) 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
conducting The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
ML 4313 


Harry James, Les Brown, 
Woody Herman, Ray Noble, 
Sammy Kaye, Dick Jurgens, 
Hal McIntyre. Tony Pastor, 
George Siravo and their 
orchestras CL 533 


Percy Faith and his Orchestra 
present memorable music from 
memorable movies: Themes 
from ‘*The Great Caruso”, 

“Moulin Rouge"’, ‘‘The Bad 
and the Beautiful’’ Cl 577 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet 
playing jazz in a new and 
exciting way. Included are 
Balcony Rock.Outof Nowhere, 
Le Souk, The Song Is You 
CL 566 


Which of the magnificent 12” high 
fidelity Columbia ( records shown 
here shall we send you FREE... to 
start your membership in the exciting 
new Columbia () Record Club? Just 
look at this list. You may have any 
one of these great Columbia () rec- 
ords without cost; you do not pay a 
penny for it now or later! 


How is it possible to offer such valu- 
able Columbia () records free of cost? 
The answer is: another innovation by 
Columbia Records. Yes, the same 
famous recording company that orig- 
inated the (@p) record and pioneered 
high fidelity recording now launches 
the Columbia () Record Club... the 
surest, easiest, most convenient way 
te obtain outstanding records — bril- 
liant names in every field, from classi- 
cal to jazz — at tremendous savings. 


THE RECORDS YOU WANT - 
DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 


Each month, the Club’s musical ex- 
perts make their selections of the top 
records in four major fields of music. 
As a member, you may choose from 
the following Club Divisions: 1. Clas- 
sical; 2. Listening and Dancing; 3. 
Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; 4. Jazz. 


You receive advance information 
about all Club Selections. You are free 
to accept or reject any of them. The 
records you want are mailed to you, 
direct from the Columbia factory. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS 


AND for every two records you buy, 
you receive a special 12” Columbia (& 
Bonus record FREE! They will be 
special records made exclusively for 
Club members, in limited editions not 
available elsewhere at any price. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
Each month you receive free the 
Club’s interesting Magazine which 
brings you complete, advance infor- 
mation about all Club Selections. -It 
lists the monthly Selection and an 
alternate choice in each Division. 


Naturally, you will be most interested 
in the record Selection for your Divi- 
sion. If you decide you’d like to have 
it, you simply let it come to you, 
automatically, by mail. If you do not 
want it, you notify the Club by re- 
turning the convenient mailing form 
always provided. You may; if you 
wish, order the alternate record for 
your Division, or records from any 
other Division. Or you may take no 
record at all that month. 


You are billed for the Club Selections 
or alternates you accept at the regular 
list price, usually $3.95, but occasion- 
ally $4.98 when the list price requires. 
A small charge is added for mailing. 
Your only obligation is to accept at 
least four records a year from among 
almost 100 offered. You may cancel 
your membership any time after pur- 
chasing four records. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER! 
Decide now which of the magnificent 
free records offered in this announce- 
ment you want to own. Indicate your 
choice on the coupon. You may enroll 
by taking the coupon to any estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer’s shop, 
or by sending it direct to the Club. In 
either case, your gift record is mailed 
to you free. And remem- 
ber, this is only the first 
of many benefits you'll 
enjoy by joining the 
Columbia () Record Club. 

Send the coupon now or 
see your dealer at once, 


A few of the world- 
famous artists 
whose performances 
will be available to 
Club members 


Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart 

Victor Borge 

Dave Brubeck 


Budapest String 
Quartet 


Robert Casadesus 
Pablo Casals 
Rosemary Clooney 
Xavier Cugat 
Doris Day 

Nelson Eddy 

Zino Francescatti 
Mahalia Jackson 
Sammy Kaye 
Andre Kostelanetz 
Frankie Laine 
Oscar Levant 
Liberace 

Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Eugene Ormandy 


The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
Orchestra of 
New York 


Johnnie Ray 


The Royal 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Albert Schweitzer 
Rudolf Serkin 

Jo Stafford 

Isaac Stern 
Richard Tucker 
Bruno Walter 





COLUMBIA (p) RECORD CLUB, 165 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


® ‘Columbia"’, (Up) Marcas Reg. @ T.M 


HOLIDAY 


NOVEMBER 


“arn 4 MUSICAL DIVISIONS TO PLEASE EVERY TASTE ~~ 


CLASSICAL. Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, Debussy, and other immortals, 
played by the world’s finest orchestras, 
under distinguished conductors. 


LISTENING AND DANCING. Outstand- 
ing orchestras, Andre Kostelanetz, Paul 
Weston, Percy Faith, Xavier Cugat, 
Sammy Kaye and others, playing your 
favorite music. 


BROADWAY, MOVIES, TELEVISION AND 
MUSICAL COMEDIES. Prized albums of 
such great shows as “Kiss Me Kate", 
“Pal Joey’, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
and hits to come. 


JAZZ. Louis Armstrong, Bix Beiderbecke, 
Count Basie, Duke Ellington, Woody 
Herman, Benny Goodman, Dave Brubeck, 
Eddie Condon, Gene Krupa and other 
jazz greats. 











DEALER OR IF THERE 


TAKE OR MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR COLUMBIA RECORDS 
IS NONE 
COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, DEPT. 109 

165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member and send me as my FREE gift for joining 


NEAR YOU MAIL DIRECT TO 





Classical ; 


tions 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 


City 


advance, to be sent with your free record 
records 


GAITE PARISIENNE—Ballet 
(Offenbach 
LES SYLPHIDES—BALLET (Chopin) 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting CL 741 §3.96 
MUSIC OF IRVING BERLIN 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 
CL 768 $3.96 


CONCERTO IN E MINOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND ORCHESTRA. OP. 64 
Mendelssohn 
CONCERTO IN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND ORCHESTRA. Op. 36 
Tchaikoveky 
Zino Francescatti, Violin, with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting ML 4966 98 





(TITLE OF RECORD DESIRED — CATALOG NUMBER) 
. and enter my membership in the Division I have checked: 
Listening and Dancing; 
0) Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz 
My only obligation as a Member is to accept at least four ¢ olumbia @ records within 
the next twelve months from the Club's monthly Selections and alternate recommenda 
These records will be mailed to me at the regular list price, plus a small mailing 
charge, and, for every two records I purchase, I 
I reserve the right to cancel my membership after buying four records 


NOTE: Please return this coupon only if you have a 331/45 RPM record player. 


If you desire, you may order any of the following Club Selections now, no money in 
These records count as credits toward Bonus 


am to receive a Bonus record FREE 


Zone State 


C) SOFT LIGHTS, SWEET TRUMPET 
Harry James and his Orchestra 
581 $3.96 


(1) LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME (From the 
Sound Track of the MGM Produc 
tion) Doris Day, with Orchestra con 


ducted by Percy Faith CL 710 §3.96 


SATCH PLAYS FATS 
Louis Armstrong and hie All-Stare 
CL 708 $3.96 
) KISMET 


(Orchestral Music from the Broad 
way Production) Percy Faith and his 


Orchestra CL 560 $3.96 


() THE THREE HERDS 
Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
CL 5692 $3.95 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT ON THE SUNNY CARIBBEAN...THE LUXURIOUS SANTA PAULA, SISTER SHIP OF THE SANTA ROSA. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Grace “Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . all rooms outside, 
each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms . . . outdoor tiled swimming poois, 
Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises on the luxurious “Santa Rosa” and “‘Santa Paula,” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “Santas,” 
Sailings from New York every Friday. See your Travel Agent or 
le 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities, 


HOLIDAY NOVEMBER 
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HOLIDAY 


THE MAGAZINE OF LEISURE FOR RICHER LIVING 


IN THIS ISSUE 


SUPERIORITY OF IVY LEAGUE COLLEGES Henry Morton Robinson 
IVY GAMES 


IVY SOCIAL PASTIMES 


John Knowles 
John Sack 


Harrison E. Salisbury 
John A. Hunter 


Eleven Cartoons 


MOSCOW 

HOW WILD ANIMALS BEHAVE 
OF FRENCH LAUGHTER 
TOSCANINI 

Portrait of a Genius 

THE LADY OF KEIR 

ANCIENT DESERT SKYSCRAPERS 
MAGIC CARPETS 
GEMUTLICHKEIT RETURNS TO LUCHOW’S 
SIX-GUN EDITORS 

THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
VIRGINIA 

PLACE OF THE MONTH 


Samuel Chotzinoff 
Second of Four Parts 


Scotland’s Most Fashionable Woman 

Hammond Innes 

Leon Surmelian 

Silas Spitzer 

Lucius Beebe 

Arthur C. Clarke 

Clifford Dowdey 

Luxembourg 

PARTY OF ONE—The Tame Frontier Clifton Fadiman 

A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR—Baltimore 
VIENNA’S OPERA COMES HOME 

FOREIGN BAZAAR—Camel Saddle From Egypt 


Jacob Hay 
H. W. Heinsheimer 
Suzi Brewster Duff 


LETTERS 

WHO AND WHERE 
NOVEMBER WEATHER 
THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 
PHOTO CREDITS 


All About Ivy 


Christmas Gifts 


Howard Greig 


NOVEMBER COVER. Photographer Elliott Erwitt’s cover picture speaks of the Ivy 
League, and of Harvard University in particular. The time is sundown in early spring. In the 
foreground members of the Harvard crew put their backs into a practice row on the calm, 
blue Charies River. In the background the sedate bulks of Standish and Lowell halls give 
the scene the proper academic air, and on the greensward of the middleground, under- 
graduates stand bemused, watching the rowing and, no doubt, thinking their own thoughts, 


NEXT MONTH. In December novelist Budd Schulberg takes a look at Florida, the 
state with a Northern flavor and a Southern accent, and notes that everywhere the face of 
the state is changing. Hugh MacLennan tells about Ottawa, Canada’s capital, a cultured, 
cosmopolitan city that not so long ago was a “subarctic lumber village,”’ and Ho.ipay pre- 
sents the first part of another in our series of ventures into human geography, this time Chil- 
dren’s World, with pictures by Magnum Photos, Inc., text by Senior Editor Roger Angell. 
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Escape winter's cold into the warm, in- 
vigorating sunshine of El Paso’s Se a 
dry, healthful Sunland. Enjoy yourself— 
relax—loaf, sightsee or play outdoors 
every day under sunny skies. re’s 

in the sun for everyone around El Paso. 


Old West 


Discover this historic land where the Old 
West lives on. Here cattle ranches, cow- 
boys, Indians, rodeos, ghost towns remind 
of a vivid past amid modern comforts. 
Here are Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, 
Big Bend, many other scenic attractions. 


Across the Rio Grande from El Paso is 
picturesque Mexico, with. its fascinatin 
shops, markets, night life, its fiestas an 
bullfights, its ancient architecture, quaint 
villages, old world charm. Drive the 
“Central Highway” to Mexico City. 


All 3 assure] wonderful 
Winter Vacation in 


EL PASO 
Liternational Sunland 


Easy-to-reach Fil Paso has accommoda- 
tions for all budgets, yet vo increase in 
winter rates. Send today for free folders. 


—S— ea ear ere ee ere er ere er ere ere — 


EL PASO Sunland Club 


322 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas | 
! 
! 


FREE | 
Te | 
Please send FREE pictorial literature on 


El Paso Sunland [_), 46 Things To See (_], 
Old Mexico [1], to 





Address__ 





1 i 
5 Cy —_—_—__—— lone——State—— 
WHERE SUNSHINE SPENDS THE WINTER 









The Big Story in Shoes 


is Nunn-Bush Performance! 





Ask Nunn-Bush wearers anywhere and you get 
surprisingly uniform answers. ‘““They’re the 
best shoes I’ve ever worn”, is the tenor of this story. 
Ankle-Fashioning makes the difference... the 
development which gives superior character to style 
lines, comparably greater comfort, added miles of 
satisfaction. Only Nunn-Bush Shoes are Ankle-Fashioned ! 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Dealer 





FIRST IN QUALITY! 


*] 72 to $24.95 
SOME HIGHER 


Style 2510 
 ”. G 
Seatnglon ast 


Br 





pwn Calf 





Bush 


Write for Elaborate 
Nunn-Bush Catalog 





















NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY + Manufacturers * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








LETTERS 


Exhilarating Word Tour 


Sensitively, William Sansom de- 
scribed Denmark (September HOLIDAY) 
as a land of idyllic repose. Poetically, he 
brought to life the colors of land and 
by and took us on an exhilarating 
word tour of that Nordic kingdom. Be- 
ing the birthplace of my parents, Den- 
mark has always held a charm and lure 
for me, and that lure is now indelibly 
penciled into my book of future plans. 
It’s a lovely piece in a refreshing literary 
style. Thank you. 

RICHARD ANDERSEN, PFC 
Camp Chaffee, Ark. 


Woofs for Thurber 


A double woof of approbation for 
James Thurber’s humane piece on 
bloodhounds (September HOLIDAY) and 
his defense against the libelous Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Can you not have a 
parallel piece on St. Bernards, the 
noblest roamers of them all? May I tell 
you about my St. Bernard, Mr. T-Bone, 
the most intelligent, beautiful ? 

LUCIUS BEEBE 
Virginia City, Nev. 


James Thurber’s tribute to the blood- 
hound recalls a remark by another 
humorist, Irvin Cobb, who once wrote: 
‘Personally I have never seen a blood- 
hound that could trail the cue-ball 
across a pool table without getting lost 
in one of the side pockets.” 

E. W. JAMIESON 
San Francisco 


Buffalo Ships 


In the story on Buffalo (August 
Ho.tipay) Clyde Brion Davis stated 
that passenger ship service between 
Buffalo and Chicago is defunct. Actu- 
ally the Georgian Bay Line has been 
operating two Great Lakes cruise ships 
out of Buffalo for a good many years. 
The S.S. South American operates from 
Buffalo to Duluth, Minnesota, and the 
S.S. North American cruises weekly be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago during the 
sailing season. N. L. CHINNOCK 

Detroit 


Word Battle 


I enjoy Mario Pei’s articles on foreign 
languages for Americans, but in English 
for Americans (July Howipay) I'm 
afraid he’s fallen into some of the pit- 
falls he warns against. We English 
plead ignorance of ““cock-hoot.”” We do 
use “cock-a-hoop,”” meaning a mixture 
of elated and cocky. I can’t let Mr. Pei 
get away with the allegation that we use 
“x” for “ct” in words like “‘connec- 
tion.”” We did, but it’s archaic. To ac- 
cuse us of using “individual” spellings 
for words like “theatre” and “pro- 
gramme” is like saying everyone is out 
of step but me. We use the spelling 
favoured (with a “u’’) by the French, 
from whom we borrowed the words. 

REGINALD E. DUNSTAN 
Barnet, Herts. 
England 


@ Says Professor Pei: “In connec- 
tion (or should we say connexion?) 


with Mr. Dunstan’s letter, at the 
time when Churchill used the his- 
toric word ‘cock-hoot’ in Parlia- 
ment, it was copiously reported and 
commented upon by a dozen New 
York papers, with the explanation 
that it is a dialectal expression. It is 
possible thatspellingslike*‘connexion’ 
are archaic. Yet H. W. Fowler, ir 
his Modern English Usage (1950 edi- 
tion), says: ‘It may be well to retain 
the x in connexion and inflexion, in 
which it has by no means gone out 
of use.’ I am afraid Mr. Dunstan 
misunderstood my ‘individual spell- 
ings’; itwas meant toimply that there 
were differences between British and 
American usage in the spelling of 
individual words.”” —ED 


Matchless Minnesota 


The article on Minnesota in your 
August issue aroused overwhelming 
nostalgia. | am living in France and 
though I am reluctant to leave, after 
reading Grace Flandrau’s piece, I am 
counting the days to be home in Min- 
nesota for its “matchless autumn.’ 
Thank you for an expert portrayal of 
The Land of White Waters. 

R. MAC DONALD 
Paris, France 


That Holiday Punch 


No one will ever know the thrill I 
received when I first saw my picture 
on the cover of your August issue 
(below). The wonderful events which 


HOLIDAY 





took place after the issue was on the 
newsstands were simply breath-taking, 
and | want to thank you for giving 
me the outstanding experience of my 
life. SHEILA BOYLE 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Paradise Found? 


Your article Cozumel ( Bargain Para- 
dise, August HOLIDAY) caught my fancy 
immediately. | wish to know more 
about the island. I am very near retire- 
ment date from the service. . . . 

FRANK D. VAN VRANKEN 
Camp Funston, Kansas 


@ To Mr. Van Vranken and the 
other seventy-two would-be Cozu- 
melians who wrote for further in- 
formation, try Felipe H. Escalante, 
Yucatan Trails Travel Agency, Calle 
62, or Barbachano’s Travel Service, 
P.O. Box 90, both in Merida, Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. —ED. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 


anonymous letters will be considered. 








MASTERPIECES OF THE HATMAKER’S ART 


DOBBS Overtones 


CREATED WITH “BLENDED COLORS” 


Dobbs does it again! 

Here for the first time 

are subtle overtones 

of color blends in men’s hats, 
created just as a master painter 
mixes tones of color on his palette. 
These new and alive, vibrant color 
effects have a ‘‘different’’ look 
that will appeal to the 

most discriminating. 

Dobbs Overtones are made 

with the well-known styling 
details that have made 

Dobbs synonymous with the finest 
in men’s hats for generations. 
Shown at the right in Rustic Mix 
with slimmed-down crown, 
narrower brim. and smart back bow, 
all in tune withthe 

comfortable modern look 

of men’s wear. $12.50, $15, and 
$16.50. At the better shops. 

Other Dobbs Hats to $100. 


DOBBS AT THE WALDORF 


NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTER 
PARK AVE. AT 49TH NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Also Available In Canada 


BURNT OLIVE CAMBRIDGE JUNGLE 


October 22 to 29 is National Hat Week 


HOLIDAY/ NOVEMBER 












After having passed almost half a 
century trying to hypnotize myself 
into the belief that New York City 
was a proper habitat for homo 
sapiens, or even homo stultus, | re- 
cently threw in the sponge and re- 
moved to the pleasant town of New 
Canaan, Connecticut. Now, just as 
I am dancing cheek-to-cheek with a 
Locke mower, I am sandbagged by 
a book* whose net effect is to make 
a Seventh Avenue subway change 
booth look like the Ideal American 
Home. After a dose of Spectorsky 
many a man in a gray flannel suit 
will become not merely discontented 
with his lot but homicidally inclined 
toward the real-estate broker who 
unloaded it on him. 

All of which is irrelevant to the 
virtues of The Exurbanites. They are 


of 


PARTY OF ONE 


Cheers for the Kings of the Tame Frontier, those 20th Century 


pioneers who have fled the big city to live in the country 


coating a basic seriousness. Even 
though he fills me with terror, I have 
learned much from him and urge 
him heartily upon all Urbanites, 
Suburbanites and Ruralians who 
contemplate removal to my own 
land of Exurbia. 

Mr. Spectorsky’s term merits in- 
clusion in the language. What is an 
Exurbanite? Here is Mr. Spector- 
sky’s answer. He is a man originally 
from New York City. Scorning the 
suburbs as neither fish, fowl nor 
good green country, he has settled in 
the Exurbs, perhaps fifty miles from 
Columbus Circle. The rhythm of his 
life is a function of the commuters’ 
train. He lives in Fairfield County, 
Connecticut; or Rockland County, 
New York; or Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania; or Upper Westchester, 











The covered wagon of our day is the grueling daily commuter train. 


multiple. Here is a social study that 
can actually be read by ordinary 
human beings—as contrasted, for 
example, with David Riesman’s lu- 
cubrations, which would have a 
tough time surviving translation into 
the English language. Mr. Spector- 
sky has marked out for himself a 
field of study that checkably exists; 
he has observed it with care, tough- 
ness and compassion; and he writes 
about it with a boulevardier charm 


*The Exurbanites, by A. C. Spectorsky, with 
drawings by Osborn. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, $3.95.) 
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New York; or on the North Shore of 
Long Island. 

The typical Exurbanite is a mem- 
ber of a relatively new species, the 
Communicators. He deals in sym- 
bols—words, notes of music, pic- 
tures on paper. He sets the styles, 
thinks up the transient ideas, and 
glamorizes the objects by which we 
live. He makes a good deal of 
money—the average annual income 
in Fairfield County is $7431. He is 
rarely solvent. 

He suffers, says Mr. Spectorsky, 
“from a self-created exurban syn- 
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By Clifton Fadiman 


, 


drome.” In the first place, he is 
schizoid—‘*These short-haul expa- 
triates really never leave town.” He 
is a symbol-manipulator trying to 
live like a thing-manipulator. Con- 
tinually seeking “status,” he thinks 
to find it in liquor, foreign cars and 
“regional stigmata” such as salt-box 
houses and Rototillers. He is Repub- 
lican, conformist, and increasingly, 
though he lives by ideas, anti- 
intellectual. 

He drinks too much, plays too 
hard, and is plagued by psychoso- 
matic illnesses. Intelligent, witty, 
quick-brained, often charming, he is 
also at bottom baffled, even miser- 
able. His wife is in no better case. 
She lacks the daily stimuli which her 
husband presumably receives in the 
big city. She is overworked, over- 
bechilded and underloved. Frus- 
trated, she frequently seeks to side- 
step her frustration in liquor, or in- 
fidelity, or frenzied absorption in 
the children, in housekeeping, in do- 
goodism. 

The Exurbanites have made a 
partial escape from the city rat race 
only to find themselves confronted 
with a new set of problems—fiscal or 
emotional—which they strive coura- 
geously but with only middling suc- 
cess to solve. Their personal equa- 
tion juggles three major factors: in- 
security, obligations, and a sense 
that time is running out. 

Mr. Spectorsky’s analysis is, of 
course, far more detailed than this 
brief summary implies, and is hedged 
about with qualifications and subtle 
distinctions. As mere description of 
a readily observable type his book is 
solid. His picture is confirmed by a 
whole spate of recent novels, of 
which The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit is a fair sample. He observes 
truly and acutely. No one has ever 
written about a commuters’ train 
with an eye closer to the object. He 
knows the country-club set, the 
“genius” (the genius works at home), 
the Saturday-night parties, the cre- 
ative people of Rockland County, 
the ingrown moneymen of the North 
Shore, the conscientious school- 
improvers of Westchester. His book 
is no fantasy, no tissue of generali- 

Continued on Page 8 
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that will get you there 
with speed and luxury 
by Douglas 
Listed below are the leading airlines 
that fly the fast, luxurious, four- 
engine Douglas DC-6, DC-6B, or 
new DC-7 series airplanes: 


AEROLINEAS ARGENTINAS 
*ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALITALIA 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
*BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES 
CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA-C&S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
JAPAN AIR LINES 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 7 
LINEA AEREA NACIONAL DE CHILE 
LINEE AEREE ITALIANE 
MEXICANA DE AVIACION 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES 
*NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
PANAGRA 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
*SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
SWISSAIR 
TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS 
TRANSPORTS AERIENS 
INTERCONTINENTAUX 
UNION AEROMARITIME 
DE TRANSPORT 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 


Cargo service only 
*AIRWORK-ATLANTIC 
FLYING TIGER LINE 
*RIDDLE AIRLINES 
SLICK AIRWAYS 


*Flying soon 


Twice as many people fly 


DOUGLAS 


as all other airplanes combined 








Bring the family together foi Thanksgiving—its easy by DC-7 


Whatever your reason for getting there faster... 


—— YOu go fastest by farina DC-7 <osiuidOew: it 


" ‘ a 
You fly up to 50 m.p.h. faster in the DC-7 has a top speed of 410 m.p.h. i 
new DC-7 than in any other airliner Unmatched in luxury, too! The : 
’ ater’ sacle nee 7 means 
now in service. With its four giant Douglas DC-7 has scores of new 


turbo compound engines, its clean comforts and conveniences. It is the | 
straight lines and single tail, the most restful way to go. 
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zations. He seems to speak from much 
doleful experience. He has been 
there. 

And yet there is something incom- 
plete about his rueful thesis. I am 
not sure that I know what it is, but 
as an Exurbanite myself, I feel driven 
Suggestion to a wife whose : to place Exurbia in a perspective 


SEV ; 
husband is taking a trip this fall rir serene fers encouraging Das 
q Mr. Spectorsky’s. 


i> . : .*: 
to EUROPE, the NEAR or : *. In the first place, there are a hell 


of a lot of pleasant, normal, non- 
FAR EAST, AFRICA ..- frenzied, nonalcoholic, sexually 

awe $y, .- happy, and even financially solvent 
people in Exurbia. They don’t rocket 


4’) 
+ | . about in Jaguars. Their houses are 
KLM § Famil Travel Plan not full of early American glass. 
They are glad to be out of the city 
$ for a reasonable part of the week. 
They just, don’t care much about 
Saves up to 330 on your Tennessee Williams’ latest three-act 
lavatory-wall scribble. They read 
good books. They rear their chil- 


EA AA I 
sa ' dren quietly and without tension. A — 

ticket few are even Democrats and not Contaflex is a great eye-level single 
. scared to say so. In other words, rer a gs and ome ge : 
: works as fast as you can , 
they're poor copy. An outstanding abe som $169 
. +. 80 why not Now, Mr. Spectorsky knows these up. See your camera dealer. Try 
folks exist, and admits that they do. out the versatile Contaflex today. 

both go? But, he says, the tone of Exurbia, Write for booklet CH4. 


+ 


; : particularly in my home county of 
« ; Fairfield, is set by the others. ane Se Rage toe y Hedberg 
nl ' . ‘ He may be correct. But, even if he | ine thek hh i eagee 
7 is correct, | would suggest that his “Get What You See’’. They are 
| A yi correctness is that of a limited view. | Precision made In West Germany 
\ , Exurbia cannot be understood or 
adequately defended unless we.are | * : f ° 
prepared to admit now what I be- Miami Beach 
lieve we will all be forced to admit 
within fifty years: that the Big City, Fall is a Birthday 
as a place to live, is dead or dying. eo Ube 
New York is not merely a mon- 
strosity. It is a dying monstrosity 
and, except as a commercial nexus, 
its only appropriate form, is on the 
way to extinction. We have killed it 
ourselves, of course, by our stupidity for tng hart ong 
and our greed, which is merely gliseae of this 
stupidity in a state of excitement. aa 
The Big City is an invention. But excitement of 
it is not an invention like the alpha- pte Basen Jem 
bet or the number zero, whose utility the celebration now 
is inexhaustible. It is more like gun- “ eed are at 
powder or the kerosene lamp, which on ie wat yr full 
are mortal. It began a long time ago, ite BB poarncd 
perhaps in Thebes or Babylon. It has accommodations 
had a fruitful, glorious career ; and it includes thousands 
has come to the end of that career in ica ana ins Maition 


the choked, stinking, clamorous and to Miami Beach's 
40th Birthday— 


Your Party! 





Two can fly as cheaply as one! Well, almost. You — and 
he — will agree the savings offered by the KLM Family 
Travel Plan are substantial...enough to make pos- 
sible that wonderful trip together this fall. Take along 
the children, too, and save. 


EXAMPLES OF FAMILY TRAVEL FARES 
To Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris (Nov. 1 to Mar. 31) 


FROM N. Y. TOURIST | you save | DELUXE | voy save 
Round Trip Round Trip 


Head of Family} $518.00 | $40.00°|$726.00| $30.00" 
Wife 318.00 | 240.00 | 426.00 | 330.00 


Children 318.00 | 240.00 | 426.00 | 330.00 


(12 thru 25 yrs.) 


Bonus 





























*Savings over high season fares. 
(Children under 12 save 50% of Head of Family Fare. Infants under 2 save 90%.) 
TOTAL SAVINGS KLM MULTI-STOPOVER PLAN — See 
many cities on your round-trip 
Family of Four—Father,Motherand ticket to one! On a round trip 
Two Children (12 through 25 yrs.) to Paris, visit Glasgow, London, 
TOURIST CLASS | DELUXE CLASS Amsterdam, Brussels, Dublin 


$760 $1,020 and Shannon, 


WHY NOT DISCUSS the idea of a 
trip to Europe, Africa or Asia 
with your husband? 


KLM PAY-LATER PLAN — No “red 
tape,” no co-signers, no collat- 
eral. Pay 10% down — balance 
in up to 20 months. SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


increasingly hideous streets of New 
York or Chicago. Men still love it, 
because they made it. 

But not all men. today— ; 

About thirty or forty years ago a ——— 
few began to see the ugly handwrit- | On een OF COMMERCE 
ing on the dead, concrete wall. Not —. sonnei —————— 
many; just a few. But these few were anes 


Mail coupon. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
430 Park Avenue, Dept. H-12, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me folder and full details on the KLM 


KL Lo Family Travel, Pay-Later and Multi-Stopover Plans. 
Name ‘ame ES Gi I 


ROYAL DUTCH Street : - 
AIRLINES City Zone______ State 


The name of my travel agent is: 


(month) 


Please send information on hotels Oo opartments | 


men and women with a unique | BL) alban 
ability to sense the future. There are | eer iim 
specialized minds that can sense the = eel ile sien 
future of the stock market; they .-_———— —— = 


understand money. There are spe- | , 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 


(FOR NOVEMBER ) 


Where are drums 

used as money ? 
(C0) Africa (0 East Indies (1 Australia 
On the island of Alor in the East 
Indies, metal kettle drums and brass 
gongs are the main currencies. Much 
more universal—and convenient — 
are The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re 
accepted everywhere —all over the 
world. 


The world’s tallest 
structure is in: 

() Oklahoma () Texas () New York 
It’s in Oklahoma City, a 1,572-foot 
TV tower— 100 feet higher than the 
Empire State Building. It’s easy to 
spot —like denominations of The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denom- 
ination ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a 
different color to prevent errors. 


The world’s largest 
stadium is in: 


0C) Russia OU-S. C) Brazil 
150,000 spectators can be seated in 
Brazil’s Maracana Stadium, the 
world’s largest. When mingling in 
crowds like this on your travels, it’s 
wise to carry your funds in The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Only you can cash them. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. Ask 
for them at your bank. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





cialized minds that can sense, often 
without being able to put it into 
words, the future of a gigantic in- 
vention like the Big City; they deal 
in ideas and feelings. These people 
do not make history; they merely 
feel it coming. They are, after the 
saints, the clearest-sighted people in 
the world, because their business 
requires them to deal with the non- 
transitory. They are artists, makers 
of permanent goods. 

These people years ago settled in 
Westport, New City, New Hope, 
Woodstock. Without quite knowing 
what they were doing, they founded 
Exurbia. They fled the city because 
they could work better and (at that 
time) more economically in the 
country. But underneath this simple 
drive lay a vague prophetic conscious- 
ness that the Big City was accursed, 
accursed not only for them but, in 
time to come, to be accursed for all 
men and women. 

They were numerous enough to 
found New York’s Exurbias, but not 
numerous enough to settle and de- 
velop them. This was reserved (Mr. 
Spectorsky is perceptive on this 
point) for another class, a kindred 
class of semiartists, or quasi artists, 
or even pseudoartists. These are the 
Communicators: commercial writ- 
ers, TV and radio people, song 
writers, advertising men, Broadway 
playwrights, comic-strip creators, 
illustrators, the manipulators of sym- 
bols, styles, slogans and populariz- 
able ideas. To a limited extent these 
folk, for all their brashness, insta- 
bility, commercial obsessions and 
questionable taste, have the same 
kind of spiritual antennae possessed 
by the creative artist. Just because 
they work with symbols, even if the 
symbols are often fake ones, they 
have a lucidity, a quickness of mind 
that is not so frequently the property 
of those who work with three- 
dimensional objects or with money. 
They are nervous, triggerish, ener- 
getic and—oddly enough—physi- 
cally enduring, as they must be to 
survive Mr. McGinnis’ railroad. 

These people have a thousand 
weaknesses, but they also have one 
remarkable quality—the capacity, 
like their serener, abler cousins, the 
artists, to sense the future. Thus they 
knew, a little in advance of the rest 
of us, that the future included the 
gradual obsolescence, as living quar- 
ters, of the Big City which supported 
and will continue to support them 


Spain’s foremost 


DRY PALE Dry BRILLiaNT 
COCKTAN snemay 


3° Pedro Domecy “= 
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IMPORTED FROM SPAIN 


fino... delicious pale dry sherry 


Pedro Domecq 


CCUuU CS — 


CREAM: Celebration Cream, Double Century 


MEDIUM: Amontiliado Primero, Ideal Pale 


DRY: V.V.D., La Ina, Guitar 


Sole U.S. Importer 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York 17, N.Y 





is Erika really free? 


Erika fled with her family past the Iron Curtain to Western 
Germany. But now she and her family are bound by 
new shackles—the bitter chains of poverty. In their es- 
cape from oppression, the family left behind prac- 
tically all their belongings. There is little for Erika— 
inadequate shelter, no warm coat for the approaching 
winter, worn-out shoes. Erika doesn’t understand all 
that has happened. She only knows how hungry she 
is, how lonely she is without her toys, how bleak her 


new life is. 


You can help a child live for freedom—Erika is but 
one of thousands of youngsters who escaped from 
Communism only to face the spectre of want in Free 
Europe. Through the Save the Children Federation 
you can provide one of these little children with sup- 
plementary food, warm clothing, shoes, bedding and 
other necessities. You will receive the story—and a 
picture, too—of the youngster you sponsor. You may 
write to “your” child and the family so that your 
generous gift of material aid becomes part of a 


larger gift of friendship and understanding. 





SCF Sponsors include: 


Faith Baldwin, Mrs. 
Mark W. Clark, Mrs. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Carnegie Endowment International Center, U N Plaza, N.Y. 17, N.Y: 


|! would like to sponsor a needy child 


You can also sponsor a 
child in Finland, France, 
Greece, or Korea. The cost 
to you is only $120 a year 
(310 a month)—little 
enough to prove toa child 
that freedom’s way is the 
heart’s way. Mail the 
coupon today! 


(Western 


Germany, Finland, France, Greece, Korea, or where need is great- 
est). | will pay $120 for one year. Enclosed is payment for the 
full year 1), $30 for the first quarter () , $10 for the first month (1). 


e | cannot sponsor a child, but | would like to help by giving 


economically. 

The Communicators are the fron- 
tiersmen of the 20th Century. They 
have made the dizzy, necessary half- 
leap (for remember, their economic 
base still remains Megalopolis) into 
the wilderness of Exurbia. It does 

Continued on Page 72 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, 
Norman Rockwell, Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, 
D.D., Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Wendell L. 
Willkie. 
Contributions are 
deductible from 
Federal Income Tax 
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MOORE-McCORMACK 


Lines 


Five Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


-~ “gle . 
a 
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Sun bathing by the pool, with your ship 
traveling south over the smoothest of all seas 

. afternoon tea on deck . .. or a drink with 
friends in the breeze-swept verandah bar. Later, 


perhaps, you'll drop into the lounge for a re- 


Carnival in Rio. The fantastic masquerade 
ball, with magnificently costumed merrymakers 
singing and dancing from dark till dawn. Bands 
never stop playing the exciting carnival music. 


Next day. the Carnival Queen leads elaborate 


laxing game of cards, or to see one of the latest 
movies, and a color travelogue of the next fas- 
cinating port of call. On a 38-day Mooremack 
Cruise you'll have the kind of fun that’s just 
cut out for you. 


floats and gaily dressed revellers along the main 
streets of gay Rio de Janeiro. In Brasil’s capital 
city, you use your Mooremack Cruise Ship as 
your hotel. Our in-the-know cruise staff makes 


sure you are in on all the fun. 


Gna Morromath Cruise 
Wo dlc Pome 


S.S. ARGENTINA...S.S. BRAZIL... 38-day cruises to South America— 


from $1,110. These 33,000-ton cruise liners sail every three weeks from New 


York to Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio, Santos (Sao Paulo), Monteyideo, 


Buenos Aires. Carnival Cruise, Feb. 10. See your travel agent for details. 
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BALTIMORE 


Take $50, mix with Southern charm and Northern bustle, add the dash of Annapolis 


and the spice of Pimlico and you have a recipe for four fine days 


By Jacob Hay 


You've four days in the City of the 
Star-Spangled Banner; four days 
to discover this sixth-largest and 
perhaps least known, most contra- 
dictory of America’s great cities. 
You’ve heard Northerners call it 
easygoing, typical of the Old South; 
Southerners describe it as a brawl- 
ing, bustling enclave of Yankeedom 
below the Mason-Dixon line. For- 
eign travelers have termed it, with 
New Orleans and Boston, one of the 
most European cities in the United 
States. You'll find it is all these and 
more—civilized and bawdy, shabby 
and beautiful, a burly world seaport 
and a quiet center of learning, a 
booming metropolis with the air of 
an English county town. 

You've selected your hotel and 
set aside cash to cover your bill 
and shopping temptations. Perhaps 
you've chosen the elegant Sheraton- 
Belvedere, (minimum single $7.85, 
double $13.35), uptown on Chase 


Tecumseh by custom 
gets a left-handed salute 
from Annapolis Middies, 
and a penny for 

good luck before exams. 


Haussner’s Restaurant, 
chock-full of paintings and 
statuary, serves food 


and art in staggering portions. 


Fort McHenry, 

where the Star Spangled 
Banner so proudly 
waved and a national 
anthem was born. 


Street; the Stafford ($5.50, $7.50), 
in lovely Mount Vernon Square; or 
the Lord Baltimore ($6, $9.50), 
Emerson ($6, $9), or Southern ($6.50, 
$9), downtown, just off Baltimore 
Street. For easy orientation, let’s as- 
sume you've checked into a Balti- 
more Street hostelry. 

Shake that remaining $50 bill 
from your wallet. That is all you'll 
need for your visit, although you'll 
walk the battlements of Fort Mc- 
Henry; tour Maryland’s historic 
State House in Annapolis, and watch 
the Brigade of Midshipmen drill at 
the United States Naval Academy; 
see the races at storied Pimlico 
Race Track, home of “The Preak- 
ness”’; sample Baltimore’s excellent 
cuisine; inspect perfect Colonial 
mansions and famed museums; and 
enjoy a bit of night life, high or low, 
as you choose. Not to mention con- 
cert- or play-going, perhaps a sail 
down the Chesapeake Bay, a foot- 
ball game or planetarium display. 

Your first purchase is essential, 
for in Baltimore there are no com- 


mercial sight-seeing tours and you'll 
be on your own; so you'll need a 
street map and guide. Buy one for 
35¢e at your hotel newsstand, but 
since Baltimore transit routes are 
undergoing revision, check with your 
bus or trolley operator to be cer- 
tain of your destinations. 

Your map shows that the city is 
roughly quartered by Baltimore 
Street from east to west, and Charles 
Street from north to south. Begin 
your explorations at their intersec- 
tion by taking a Fort Avenue (No. 2) 
bus (18c, the standard bus fare in 
Baltimore). This will carry you out 
to the little bastion on Whetstone 
Point which defied the might of the 
Royal Navy during the night of Sep- 
tember 13-14, 1814, and kept its flag 
flying from the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing through dawn’s early light. A 
young Maryland lawyer named 
Francis Scott Key saw it and gave his 
exultation to the ages. 

You'll find The Star-Spangled 
Banner still flying over Fort Mc- 
Henry, night and day by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation. The grim black 
cannon still loom over the earth- 
works, the barracks and magazines 
are as they were. Twelve cents ad- 
mits you to the excellently restored 
buildings and their historical collec- 
tions. From the battlements, add 
another perspective to the antique; 
spread about you is Baltimore’s 
commercial might—the great ocean 
terminals of Port Covington, Locust 
Point, and just across the harbor, 
Canton, echo of the era when fleet 
Baltimore clippers brought the 
wealth of the Orient home to Mary- 

Continued on Page 14 
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NMIORE LUXURY DOME SEATS FOR THE MOST SCENMC MULES OW AVY TRAIV 


T..-GO 


4 GREAT DOMES ON THE ELTIPIRE BUILDER 


Long a pacemaker for train travel at 
its finest, Great Northern’s dis- 
tinguished Empire Builder now provides 
147 topside seats in new Great Dome 
cars—the most dome seats on any 
streamliner between Chicago and Pa- 
cific Northwest cities. 

There now are three luxurious Great 
Domes in the coach section of the 
Empire Builder . . . plus an exciting, 


colorful full-length Great Dome in the 
Pullman section, with America’s smart- 
est lounge on rails on the lower deck. 

For a vacation trip of a lifetime .. . 
for business travel step aboard the 
Empire Builder. There’s no extra fare 
for helping yourself to a grandstand 
seat in the Great Domes for the extra 
wonderful sightseeing through Great 
Northern country. 


For information: Write P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traff. Mgr., G. N. Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Don’t let harmful engine deposits 
LOCK UP your car’s horsepower 


Who hasn’t struggled to turn a nut on a rusty bolt—and learned how 
much extra strength it takes. 

In much the same way, friction is built up by deposits on closely 
fitted parts of your engine. Like rust on a bolt, water, dirt, soot and 
acids combine to coat valves, valve lifters and piston rings. That's 
why your engine loses pep, uses more gasoline and wears out. 

Pennzoil with Z-7 solves this problem by keeping contaminants 
away from vital parts so that me Zugh7ifm® Pennsylvania oil can 
lubricate your engine under ideal conditions. Result: an engine 
that’s alive and quiet, instantly responsive to the throttle, yet easier 
than ever on gasoline—because Pennzoil with Z-7 unlocks horsepower. 

No matter what car you drive, or gasoline you buy, you'll fee/ the 
difference when you switch to Pennzoil with Z-7. Lasts longer, too! 


Sound your 24 for 
the LONG QUART 
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Continued from Page 11 
land. Relax on a bench overlooking 
the Patapsco River and watch the 
big freighters nose up from the 
Chesapeake, fourteen miles south. 

Lunchtime now, so bus back to 
Howard and Baltimore streets and 
walk to Schellhase’s, at 412 N. 
Howard Street, where the atmos- 
phere is theatrical and the cookery 
Teutonic. Sauerbraten, potato dump- 


lings, sauerkraut and coffee will cost - 


$1.70 (tip included, as in all food- 
and-drink prices in this tour). 

Stroll now to the imposing old 
town house at 201 W. Monument 
Street, home of the Maryland His- 
torical Society. With Fort McHenry 
fresh in mind, you'll want to look 
into the niche in which is displayed 
a yellow fragment of paper, the 
original manuscript of our national 
anthem. The museum is crammed 
with 18th and 19th Century paint- 
ings, silver, jewels, furniture and 
military relics—and don’t overlook 
the exquisite little model of the Ark, 
which brought the first settlers to 
Maryland some 300 years ago. It is 
the work of August Mencken, the 
brilliant Baltimore engineer whose 
brother, Henry L., has also achieved 
a certain robust fame. 

Saunter east on Monument Street, 
and you're in 19th Century London, 
almost prepared to see Sherlock 
Holmes come striding out of one of 
the tall, narrow old houses and leap 
into a hansom. In Mount Vernon 
Square, you are at Baltimore’s cul- 
tural hub, dominated by Robert 
Mills’ towering monument to Wash- 
ington. Climb the 228 stone steps 
which spiral inside the monument to 
the observation platform just be- 
neath Caucici’s heroic statue of the 
Father of His Country. The spec- 
tacular view will help overcome your 
shock at learning that this earliest 
municipal tribute to George was 
financed, in part, by a lottery so 
widely advertised that Baltimore 
was to become known as the Monu- 
mental Lottery City, and later sim- 
ply as the Monumental City. 

Down to earth again, look over 
the Boumi Temple, designed by 
Stanford White and once the city’s 
largest town house; the magnificent 
Peabody Library; and the Peabody 
Institute School of Music and Con- 
cert Hall, where, if you wish, you'll 
enjoy a recital during one evening 
of your visit, perhaps by Jennie 
Tourel or Gregor Piatigorsky or 
others of similar stature. Complete 
your inspection of the square with 
a tour of the renowned Walters Art 
Gallery, a Renaissance palace filled 
with masterpieces : more than 20,000 
exhibits, ranging from Etruscan 
bronzes to incredibly delicate 
Continued on Page 16 
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e tee 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pilan— 
Each Student a Clase 
For those wae educational prob- 
lems—su ul college prepara- 
tien and general education. Ld 
ests discover causes of diffi 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 


ized pri ecogres to overcome difficul- 
(2) make up lost time; (3) ill confidence; teach 
tfectoely the art of concentration and the science of 
etudy. Faculty 12; Enrolimeni 30; 49 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY ersscsncvine, x. 
STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
— 
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Box 
BASIC. COURSE R 
U.S. ARMY fEstnuctons. Founded 1988 


Western Military Academy 

Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success. 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. Jr.-Sr. R.O. T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th vear. Near St. Louis. 
Write Col, Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-11, Alton, lil. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


Your boy trained for responsible leadership. Prep. School & 








Jr. Coll., fully accredited; ages 12-20. Thirty modern fire- 
proof bldgs. Small personalized classes. All sports. 
otorized rte Infantry. Cavalry. Senior ROTC. 


Div. Band. Catalog 


Box T, Wayne, Pennsylvania 





Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in ofpention for your son? College prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Faculty entirely Harvard, Yale, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge. Every graduate has entered college. New 
gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages. Concerts, theatre 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmasier, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 
Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Ac- 
credited. Small classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. 
& Jr. College. Approved ROTC. All sports; horsemanship. 
1iith yr. Limited number of vacancies for Jan. 3 or 23. 


Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, 11115 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Shattuck School 

Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 

gious military pro; Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ol Sports for al m, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 

ities. Episcopal. Est. 18 8. Summer School-C amp. Catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


St. John's Military Academy 

The famous St. John’s System trains boys to be their best— 

geageuticalty. physically, morally. Fully accredited. Grades 
~12. Conference- type classes; inspired teaching. Reading 

é linic. ROTC highest rating. All sports. Summer Camp. 


Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, Box 7115, Delafield, Wisconsin 


HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND wn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. ong 
wpm. No symbols; no machines. Uses AB 
Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. Ea 
cost. 300,000 taught by mail Typing avail- 
able. 33rd Year. Write for FREE booklet to: 





























ssw dist) n. Y. 36 ® 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
The Woods Schools 


One of the oldest, most successful, highly-regarded private 
schools for residential care, treatment and training of the 
child with special problems of education, behavior, adjust- 
ment, etc., nursery thru high school. Also summer program 


Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


. . J 
Franklin Technical Institute 
2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1l-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 
Rhode Island School of Design 























Senior College: liberal education plus specialized train 
ing. B.F.A., B.S. in ten design fields. Fine Arts. Art ed 
Textiles. Architecture. Coed. 85 faculty, 700 students 
21 bidgs., dorms, approved housing. Est. 1877. Folder 


7 College Street, Providence 3, R. |. 


Getting married? Get 
Bride-to-Be 


The newest, most complete bridal 
magazine published. 
Everything you must know is in 
“Bride-to-Be" 


Now at your newsstand 


Or send $1.00 to Curtis Circulation Co. 
Box 1198, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















New Fairlane Victoria with 
the new 202-h.p. Thunderbird Y-8 engine 7. 


Its the new 56 FORD 


America's fine car...at half the fine car price 


with new Lifeguard design 





with new Thunderbird styling 


with new Thunderbird Y-8 power 


, 
With all its exciting beauty and power news for 1956, 
Ford announces the biggest safety news in car history. It’s 
Lifeguard design—the first comprehensive contribution to 
driver and passenger safety in accidents. 

‘Two years ago, Ford set out to determine the causes of 
accident injuries...so a safer car could be built. It was found 
that over half the serious injuries came from occupants being 
thrown against the steering post, against hard interior sur- 
faces, or out of the car. lo guard you against these hazards, 
Ford developed Lifeguard design ...a whole family of safety 


features described at the right. 


‘To give your safer new Ford the goingest GO on the road, 
Ford offers the new 202-h.p. Thunderbird Y-8 engine in 
Fordomatic Fairlanes and Station Wagons — the mighty , mr 
176-h.p. Y-8 in Fordomatic Customline and Mainline models a" ) we 


Me iy 
—and the 137-h.p. Six in all models Lifeguard Design . . . a Ford first for ing under shock .. . optional Lifeguard 
safety first includes new Lifeguard steer padding for instrument panel and sun 
+e brilli rl lerbird F + lorful ing wheel with deep-center structure to visors to lessen injuries from impact...op 
< ; acer Dire eee ( . S COLOT! . 
its Oriiant new wunCerol Sty ing noted its ¢ ru act aS a cushion in event of accident —_ tional Life guard seat belts to keep occu. 


But this is only part of the Ford story. When you've seen 


new interiors and careful workmanship... you’ll know that Lifeguard double-grip door locks designed — pants securely in their seats. And you get 


Ford is truly the fine car at half the fine-cai pl ice. to give extra protection from doors open all these Lifeguard features only in Ford. 
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cushioned by air 


AIRFILM 


America’s only pneumatic 
and entirely nailless shoe 


You get a youthful, buoyant feeling 
every time you step out in a pair 

of Airfilm Shoes. Hundreds of tiny air 
cells, sealed into each shoe, cushion 

each step. And there are no nails in 
these amazing shoes to work through and 
irritate your heels! 
Just take a look at the up-to-the-minute 
styling in these two Airfilm beauties. 
Rugged, yet soft and supple— 

as pleasing to the feet as they are 

to the eye. Ask for them at your Airfilm 
dealers soon. Prices start at $16.95. 


=! 


“Airfilm” is a 
registered trademark 
of Airfilm Corp. 


No. 132 — Norwood. Double sole, 
crushed cedar softie, U-tip Oxford. 


wale, thasie Stee 
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Continued from Page 14 

jeweled golden Easter eggs, fash- 
ioned by Fabergé, court jeweler to 
Russia’s czars, and exchanged as 
gifts by the imperial family. 

It’s nearing dinnertime, so walk 
south on Charles Street toward your 
hotel, browsing along the way 
in such famous shops as Samuel 
Kirk’s, oldest silversmiths in the na- 
tion, and Hopper-McGaw, which is 
to Maryland hostesses what S.S. 
Pierce is to Boston’s. You'll prob- 
ably also be tempted into quaint 
Hamilton Street, which, with its 
vistas of early 19th Century facades, 
recalls a London mews. 

Refreshed for dinner, walk the 
few blocks to a Baltimore landmark, 
at 119 W. Fayette Street. You’re at 
Miller Brothers, one of Holiday's 
selections of the nation’s fine res- 
taurants, and, as at Scott’s in Picca- 
dilly, which it much resembles, the 
genius of the house is evident in its 
seafood. Ask to be seated in that 
dining room decorated with murals 
depicting Baltimore “firsts,” and 
pick up some history as you dine on 
half a dozen huge, juicy Chinco- 
teague oysters on the half-shell, a 
spectacular crab imperial, accom- 
panied by a glass of wine, French 
fries, cole slaw, banana cream pie and 
coffee. Your bill will be $4.15. 

Walk now to Martick’s Lower 
Tyson Street, on Mulberry between 
Park and Howard, where cool, cool 
progressive jazz alternates with 
Dixieland in a cross between a pub 
and an art gallery. An evening of 
sipping and listening is yours for $2, 
and the cab to your hotel for 50c 
brings your day’s total to $9.18. 


Your second day, stroll to the new 
Lexington Market, on Eutaw at 
Lexington, where, amid stalls piled 
with glistening fruits and vegetables, 
you can join the marketmen over a 
cup of steaming coffee and a couple 
of bakery-warm currant buns at one 
of the lunch counters for two bits. 
Marketing at the Lexington is a 
Baltimore tradition, and many stalls 
have been held, and shopped, by the 
same families for generations. 

It’s only a few blocks to West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, at 
Greene and Fayette, where Edgar 
Allan Poe is buried. Another block 
and you're at Baltimore Street, 
where a westbound No. 20 bus will 
carry you to Poppleton Street. Walk 
south to Pratt, and you're looking at 
Mount Clare Station, oldest pas- 
senger depot in the United States 
and now the entrance to the vast 
Museum of Transportation estab- 
lished by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which houses almost every- 
thing that ever ran or runs on tracks. 
You'll spend at least an hour here. 
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you too 

can become 
a member 
of the Bogen 
hi-fi set! 


More and more music lovers are cen- 
tering their home entertainment 
around custom high fidelity compo- 
nents. They know that no “one-piece” 
radio-phono unit can reproduce sound 
with the lifelike “presence” of sepa- 
rate, custom instruments by Bogen. 


You don’t have to be a radio engineer 
to operate and enjoy Bogen custom 
hi-fi (although an engineer could 
verify that Bogen performance char- 
acteristics are spectacular!). You 
simply plug your handsome Bogen 
components together, slip them into 
bookshelves and they’re ready to play. 
Magnificent Bogen phonosystems start 
as low as $169, with FM-AM radio 
tuner for as little as $50 additional. 


Send for 56 page book 


Start planning your Bogen system 
today. Send the coupon and 25¢ 
for a 56 page illustrated booklet, 
“Understanding High Fidelity’, 
Explains how to plan your instal- 
lation. “For the audiophile first 
seeking his way...a surprising 
introductory work.’’ Saturday 
. Review. 


Bogen 


High Fidelity 
Because It Sounds Better 


DAVID BOGEN CoO., INC. Dept. ZK 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send “Understanding High Fidelity’ (for 
which I enclose 25¢) plus free catalog. 


Name 





Address 





City - _Zone_State 
C) Send only free catalog. 








For the rest of the morning, let 
your tastes and map be your guide. 
The restored Poe House (open 
Wednesdays and Saturdays only), is 
at 203 N. Amity Street, just five 
blocks away; old Hollins Market, 
last of the city’s 19th Century mar- 
kets. is also within walking distance; 
or a short taxi ride (45c) from the 
museum will bring you to Mount 
Clare, oldest mansion in the city 
limits and once the home of Charles 
Carroll, the barrister, Revolutionary 
patriot. It’s in Carroll Park, at Mon- 
roe Street and Washington Boule- 
vard, and is open from 11 A.M. until 
4:30 P.M., with free admission Tues- 
days and Fridays; other days, 25c. 

For lunch, bus to Marty’s, at 17 
FE. Fayette Street, noted for its 
T-bone steak; with coffee, $1.65. 

You have a choice for the after- 
noon. If you’re in a sporting mood, 
the place for you is Old Hilltop, the 
Maryland Jockey Club’s race track 
at Pimlico, which you reach by 
Pimlico-Pikesville bus No. 5-7. Ad- 
mission is $1.80, and general-ad- 
mission seats are usually available 
during the fall season, Nov. 16 
through Dec. 3. If you try your luck 
at the $2 window, you'll have to take 
it out of your shopping budget. 

If you’re more interested in art 
than horses, your choice will be the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, reached 
by Charles Street (No. 11) bus, fora 
look at the unparalleled Cone Col- 
lection of modern French paintings. 
Then stroll around the adjacent 
campus of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Homewood House, the per- 
fectly proportioned Georgian man- 
sion which now serves as headquar- 
ters for the university’s administra- 
tion, was once the home of Charles 
Carroll, son of that Carroll of Car- 
rollton who signed the Declaration 
of Independence for Maryland, and 
you’re welcome to walk through. 

From Pimlico or campus, bus 
back to your hotel, freshen up, and 
walk down along the Pratt Street 
water front toward Little Italy, where 
you'll be dining. You'll be walking 
the scene which helped win Balti- 
more its nickname of ““Mobtown,” 
for on Pratt Street, early in the Civil 
War, dockside thugs and Confed- 
erate sympathizers stoned Union 
troops on their way through the 
emotionally split city to defend 
Washington. Passing the elaborate 
Victorian facade of the Old Bay Line 
pier, you'll want to pause and watch 
the graceful, old-fashioned white 
Norfolk night boat—last survivor of 
a once-flourishing fleet of fast Chesa- 
peake passenger steamers—back out 
into the harbor to begin the run 
south. She sails nightly at 6:30 P.M., 
a sight that recalls another. more 
leisurely era of Eastern Sho’ gentle- 


folk “‘takin’ the packet’ home after 
doing Baltimore’s shops and theaters. 

At Pratt and Albemarle, you'll see 
The Star-Spangled Banner Flag House, 
which was once the home of Mary 
Pickersgill, the Baltimore seamstress 
who sewed the flag that flew, etc. But 
don’t press for proof that the flag on 
display there is really and truly the flag 
that flew, etc. 


Turn into Velleggia’s, at 204 S, 
High Street, where you may see 
Baltimore’s ebullient Mayor Tommy 
D’Alesandro tucking in his ravioli, 
for this is his favorite dining-out 
spot, just around the corner from his 
home. Do yourself proud: an apéritif, 
antipasto, spaghetti Caruso (with 
chicken livers and mushrooms in a 
richly spiced tomato sauce—and ask 


for “home-mades,” spaghetti made on 
the premises and flat, like noodles), 
tortoni and a caffé espresso will come 
to $3.15. Add $1.50 for a half-bottle 
of domestic Chianti to set off your 
spaghetti. 

For your evening’s entertainment, 
you may choose a recital at the 
Peabody, or a Broadway tryout at 
Ford’s Theater, 318 West Fayette 








Sedltents Stine of Whisk The production of a 


magnificent whisky requires consummate skill and endless patience. These are the simple reasons why 


12 year old Chivas Regal has become the most wanted premium Scotch in the United States. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH 


WiisK* 


Memories of ancient valor live in the Armour Room of a great castle. 


CHIVAS ‘iy REGAL 


172 YRBAR Oto ; SCOTCH WHISKY 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of Aberdeen, Scotland. Eetat ed 1801 
ment Purveyors of Pr: neu Scots aky to the late King George VI 


> 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION «+ NEW YORK, N., Y. 
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Take A 
Fun-for-AllL 











Vacation in Hurope 


IT’S THRIFTIER BY FAR WITH THE 
AIR FRANCE FAMILY PLAN! 


The advantages of foreign travel for your family now costs far less 
than you might think—thanks to the Air France Family Plan. 
A family of four can save up to $900 in transatlantic 
travel costs on first class service—up to $600 
on tourist class. Start planning now to take advantage 


‘ 


of this wonderful thrift season 


BOOKLET ae 


— 


“special!” 


TELLS ALL THE 
EXCITING FACTS—CLIP 
AND MAIL THE 

COUPON! 


Pay 10% down— 
Take 20 Months To Pay 
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IR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


_— 
= 
~~ 


S) 
° 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR AIR FRANCE, New York * Atlanta * Boston 
Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Miami * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. * Mexico City * Montreal * Vancouver * Havana * Puerto Rico 
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Street, or the Lyric Theater, where 
you may catch anything from New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera to the 
Baltimore Symphony. In any event, 
you'll be assured of a good seat for 
$2.50, but call the box office in ad- 
vance. All are easily reached by bus. 
Your nightcap, in your hotel’s cock- 
tail lounge, will add a final 80c, 
making your day’s total $13.25, as- 
suming you visited Pimlico. 


Day Three is Annapolis Day, so 
rise early, breakfast ($1) in your 
hotel’s coffee shop, then walk to the 
terminal of the Baltimore & Annap- 
olis Railroad (which, in the finest 
Baltimore tradition of sturdy inde- 
pendence, isn’t a railroad but a 
modern bus line) at Howard and 
Lombard. Buses leave at ten min- 
utes to the hour, depart from Annap- 
olis at fifteen minutes after the 
hour, and the trip takes just under 
an hour. Round-trip fare is $1.35. 

In Annapolis, walk from the bus 
terminal to the offices of Historical 
Annapolis, Inc., on State Circle in 
the shadow of Maryland’s State 
House, oldest capitol building in 
use in the United States, where 
you'll invest $1 in their informative 
guidebook. All of the little city’s 
historical and architectural treasures 
are within easy strolling distance, so 
you'll spend the morning wander- 
ing such fascinating thoroughfares 
as Duke of Gloucester and Cornhill 
streets. Twenty-five cents will admit 
you to the splendid Chase-Lloyd 
House, 50c to the famed Hammond- 
Harwood House. They stand oppo- 
site each other on tree-lined Mary- 
land Avenue. Don’t overlook the 
pint-sized city docks either. You'll 
see some good examples of Chesa- 
peake Bay oyster boats there, sturdy 
workaday descendants of the fabled 
Bay pungeys, skipjacks, buckeyesand 
other fleet sailing ships of the past 
century. Some of the nation’s finest 
yacht yards are just across the har- 
bor, and some magnificent private 
yachts are usually close by. 

Lunch early at Carvel Hall Hotel 
(a former 18th Century mansion) to 
give yourself time to reach Bancroft 
Hall, world’s largest dormitory build- 
ing, on the grounds of the Naval 
Academy, for the noon muster of 
the Brigade of Midshipmen. A typi- 
cal Carvel Hall lunch might include 
an appetizer, beef pie, hot rolls and 
butter and coffee—$1.75. 

Passing into the Academy grounds 
by the Maryland Avenue Gate, pick 
up a detailed guide sheet from the 
guard, and after you've watched the 
brigade muster, consult it for other 
unmissable sights. There’s the awe- 
inspiring Chapel, and beneath it the 
magnificent sarcophagus of Ad- 

Continued on Page 94 
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BIG THANKSGIVING DINNER awaits 

Sonny when he returns from his 
bracing walk in the November air. He 
and his family will sit down at their own 
table with a whole turkey all their own. 
It will be just like home—except that 
Mother, too, will enjoy this Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. For it will be cooked for 
her, served to her, and the dishes done 
for her. And Mother will be the first to 
admit that she couldn't have set a better 
table. So bring the whole family to this 
famous resort hotel for a new kind of 
Thanksgiving — one in which ail the 
family enjoys the leisure that the holi- 
day brings. 


Rates at Chalfonte 
start at $10 for two 


Rates at Haddon 
Hall start at $13 
for two 

European Plan 

For American Plan : 
(three meals) add $7 ~ 
per person 


ate 
es 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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and FIDELITY 


2122-CG 


Decorator styling of the 2122-CG permits 
use of this famed Bell amplifier without 
cabinetry, in any decor. See it at your 
dealer's or request complete data today. 


Those who demand the finest 
always choose Bell 


Bell 


Sound Systems, Inc. 
A subsidiary of Thompson Products, Inc. 
552 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Export Office: 401 Broadway, N. Y. C. 13 








The Opera House stands whole and proud again after its terrible 
I / ‘ L 
World War Il battering. Ten years, ten million dollars and every 


Viennese heart went into the re-creation of this beloved landmark. 


Viennas Oper 


(‘Comes Home 


by H.W. Heinsheimer 


Early in November 2595 reporters, 
music critics, dignitaries, members 
of parliament, ambassadors, gen- 
erals, and, possibly, a few fortunate 
ordinary people will share a privi- 
lege that, to the residents of Vienna, 
ranks just below admission through 
the pearly gates. These elect were 
painfully chosen from more than 
30,000 applicants who, for the last 
year or two, have begged, bribed, 
pressured and even sent in blank 


Emperor Franz Josef built the Opera 
House with a lavish hand but its re- 


publican rebuilders have outdone him. 


signed checks to the management. 
I am, of course, referring to the re- 
opening of the Vienna Opera House, 
the beloved landmark which was 
bombed out during the war and has 
now been rebuilt on the same spot 
where it stood since 1869. 

The cost of reconstruction was 
ten million dollars. In Austria that is 
a staggering sum. Austria is a little 
country, with not quite seven million 
inhabitants; in the war, it had been 
looted by both allies and enemies, 
occupied by four conquering armies, 
seen much of its countryside and 
capital laid waste, its people im- 
poverished. Yet the first thing it set 
out to do, almost before the smoke 
of war had cleared, was to rebuild, 
of all things, an opera house, and 
to make it more beautiful and lavish 
than Franz Josef I, ruler over the 
great Austro-Hungarian empire, had 
done when he built the original in 
the peaceful, prosperous 1860's. 
Maybe only a Viennese (or an ex- 
Viennese, such as I) can understand 
the strange mentality behind this 
grand gesture. 

The Vienna Opera building was 
hit on March 12, 1945—heartbreak- 
ingly near the end of the war—by 
explosive and incendiary bombs 
which obliterated the stage and 
auditorium and left only the outer 
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’ Wonderful 
_Californial g 
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For an unforgettable winter 4 


vacation, California has everything 
for fun in the sun. To make it truly 
memorable, let experts show you the sights! 


From Northern California. . . 

Tours of cosmopolitan San Fran- 
cisco, Chinatown after Dark, Fish- 
ermen'’s Wharf, the majestic Red- 
wood Empire. Or take a trip down 
the peninsula to lovely Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, and historic old Monterey. 


Special AVIS U-Drive Vacations... 


From Southern California... 

Tours to fabulous Disneyland, 
inside movie studios, Hollywood, 
homes of the stars, beaches, TV 
shows, famed Farmers Market, 
south of the border to Old Mexico. 


3 Rent an AMES U-Drive car and drive yourself between Los 
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walls, a few staircases and (the most 
useless room in the building) the recep- 
tion room of the Emperor. A thunder- 
struck crowd stood in the streets for 
a day, a night and still another day, 
many openly crying as they saw their 
Opera House consumed. 

Unchecked for thirty-six hours, the 
fire destroyed everything from power- 
ful steel beams to the intricate stage 





machinery and brought the huge roof 
crashing down. 

The whole interior, one of the largest 
theaters in the world, covering over 
100,000 square feet, was turned into 
a gigantic heap of debris, which in- 
cluded the ashes of 15,000 costumes, 
4000 wigs, 2000 pairs of shoes and the 
scenery and props for 140 operas and 
28 ballets. 





A year after the fire, I returned to 
Vienna. When the cab turned into the 
Ring Strasse and | saw the empty 
broken walls and the open cave of 
the roof: when I found terrible, dead 
silence where in other days I had 
heard so much music and laughter; 
when I recognized that these ashes 
were not only the ruins of timber and 
silk but of melodies and voices and 
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enchantment; when I touched the 
dead, dusty stones—then, a Vien- 
nese again, | understood well what 
the silent crowds must have felt as 
they stood here in those terrible 
hours a year before. 

But I looked upward and there I 
saw a few scaffolds climbing the 
fire-blackened walls. A dilapidated 
truck rumbled through a huge hole 
in the wall as another came out, 
loaded with crushed bricks, torn 
wires, the mangled remains of a 
chandelier. In a hut on the sidewalk 
men stood busy over blueprints. 

I was introduced to the chief 
architect, a Herr Oberbauleiter in 
white overalls and a green Austrian 
hat, surrounded by several respect- 
fully flustered Unterbauleiters in 
white overalls but without hats. The 
Oberbauleiter took me on a tour of 
the ruins and he told me about the 
beauty and technical marvels of the 
new Opera House he was going to 
build here. He had no idea where the 
money would come from (it eventu- 
ally came from the Austrian govern- 
ment through public and bank loans 
to be paid back over thirty years). 
He had no materials. Only by luck, 
bribery or theft could steel, timber, 
nails, rope, paint and paint brushes 
be obtained. What little was left 
of the building was in danger of 
disintegration under rain and snow. 
But to the Oberhauleiter there was 
never the slightest doubt that the 
wonderful new Opera House 
would be built. 

Almost nine years later—just a 
few months ago—I saw him again. 
He was still wearing white overalls 
and the Austrian hat with the gams- 
bart in the broad, green band. Again 
he took me on a tour of the house. 
We climbed a marble staircase and 
walked through lavishly spaced 
promenades, theif walls covered with 
exquisite tapestries. We entered 
luxuriously furnished dressing 
rooms—for soloists, chorus, ballet 
and supers—more than forty of 
them and each one connected with 
the stage by a loudspeaker to pump 
in the performance and make be- 
lated entries virtually impossible. 
The architect furiously pounded 
the piano in one of the innumer- 
able rehearsal rooms and I couldn’t 
hear a sound in the adjoining one. 
In the orchestra room—seventy-two 
feet long and forty-two feet wide 
he asked me to push a button and | 
did, and out of the wall came an 
electrically produced A that will 
never, never be out of tune. 

The stage plays every trick. It is 
150 feet deep and during such spec- 
tacles as the triumphal procession in 
Aida or the mammut parade in Die 
Meistersinger it will accommodate a 
cast of 400. Three complete sets of 
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scenery can be buiit on it at the same 
time and can be moved by push 
buttons. At my host’s request, a man 
sitting at a switchboard the size of 
Univac extended a finger and the set- 
ting of the first act of La Bohéme 
sailed off the stage into the wings, 
while the second scene, a Paris café 
with its surrounding streets and 
tables and chairs, came floating in. 
And the scene for Act 3, ready for 
action, waited in the wings. 

There are several rooms for mas- 
seurs and masseuses, and half a 
dozen spots for built-in television 
cameras, although Austria has no 
television yet. A tunnel, big enough 
to walk through erect, leads from 
the basement to a public park 600 
feet away, to bring air from the park 
into the Opera House. The scent of 
lilac in the spring, roses in the sum- 
mer and wonderful Viennese chest- 
nuts in the fall will fill the audito- 
rium, instead of gasoline vapors from 
the Ring Strasse. 

The architect was called away; a 
South American ambassador wanted 
to be shown through the world’s 
most stupendous opera house. And 
so I walked back alone into the 
empty auditorium. In the dim light 
it looked much like the old one | 
had known so well. Its lovely, inti- 
mate proportions, its four tiers of 
boxes in red, ivory and gold, even 
the Imperial box, were there again, 
except that the two-headed eagle of 
the Hapsburgs on the box had been 
replaced by a more democratic- 
looking one-headed bird. Seated 
there, in seat seven, row nine, | 
looked toward the empty pit where 
Richard Wagner and Johann Strauss 
had conducted, where Gustav Mah- 
ler had ruled for ten blazing, unre- 
lenting years, where I had seen 
Richard Strauss lift his elegant baton 
for an unforgettable Figaro, a be- 
witching Carmen, a Rosenkavalier 
that danced through the heart for- 
ever—and I understood why the 
Viennese were determined to re- 
build their Opera House before all 
else. They just couldn’t help them- 
selves. Memory, tradition, the gen- 
erations back of them—these had 
driven them on, had even made them 
find ten million dollars where the 
whole world thought there was noth- 
ing to be found but wine, women and 
song. 

Up on the loggia—which faces 
the Ring Strasse and overlooks the 
squares and churches of the city and 
the distant hills of the Wienerwald- 
there is a huge marble plaque. It 
states that this house was built 
under the reign of Franz Josef, al- 
most ninety years ago. It has never 
been removed; it has survived the 
fall of the Hapsburgs, the temporary 
end of Austria through the Anschluss 
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and the bombs and fire of the Second 
World War; it remains, an inde- 
structible symbol, and when visitors 
walk out on the loggia during inter- 
mission, that plaque, more than any- 
thing else, will tell them why they 
are there. 


Musicologists fix the birthday of 
opera in 1597, its birthplace as Italy. 
But it was the Imperial court of 
Vienna that gave opera its most lav- 
ish home. Composers, singers, de- 
signers came from all over Europe 
and stayed on, to share in produc- 
tions whose opulence was the talk 
of the continent. 

Franz Josef was not a composer, 
not even an opera fan as were most of 
his predecessors. Yet when he re- 
built Vienna, tearing down the old 
useless fortifications and filling in 
the old moats to provide a wide, 
truly imperial avenue that “ringed” 
the capital, the most prominent 
spot was given to the new Opera 
House. It was built at the junction 
of the new Ring Strasse with 
Vienna’s Fifth Avenue, the busy 
Kdrtner Strasse. And that is where 
it stands today. 

The emperor (and after him, the 
State) was absolute overlord of the 
Opera House. He paid the deficits; 
he appointed every employee, from 
the director to the lowliest seam- 
stress. They were hofbeamte, court 
officials, with all the social standing 
and all the heavy duties implied. 
They had to be present for the full 
season of ten and a half months; no 


leave of absence for lucrative trips - 


to New York, London or Southern 
Rhodesia—they were part of the 
city’s cultural climate all year round. 

The artists admitted to this exclu- 
sive circle were not even allowed to 
give concerts of their own. Leo Sle- 
zak, however, as famed for his wit 
as for his voice, got around the rule 
by advertising a piano recital by his 
accompanist, printing underneath 
the poor man’s name in small let- 
ters: “Assisting artist: Leo Slezak.” 
Slezak was also one of the few sing- 
ers who broke out of the gilded Vien- 
nese cage and went to America. He 
was never forgiven and could only 
return to the Vienna Opera House 
after the Imperial management had 
been replaced by a republican one in 
1918. I saw him there, in the evening 
light of his career, still an overpow- 
ering Othello. 

The greatest singers flocked to the 
Vienna Opera. There was Maria 
Jeritza, a sensational Salome, a flam- 
boyant Tosca, who made history by 
singing her aria lying flat on her 
stomach. There was the beautiful 
Jarmila Novotna, who, by taking on 
the title role in Giuditta, helped 
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Franz Lehar fulfill the boldest dream 
of a Viennese light-opera composer, 
a performance in the Opera House. 
(Lehdr wrote Giuditta especially for 
the Opera House and, consequently, 
it was a failure ever after. The only 
composer of light music to win a 
permanent place in the repertory 
was Johann Strauss, with Die Fle- 
dermaus and Gypsy Baron.) 

There was, too, among the Vienna 
Opera’s greatest artists, Richard 
Mayr—an unforgettable Baron Ochs 
in Rosenkavalier, the most delightful 
of all Leporellos, the most moving of 
all King Marks. And, of course, 
Lotte Lehmann, great and wonder- 
ful diva; the charming Elizabeth 
Schumann; the epic Anna Milden- 
burg, whose demonic Klytemnestra 
will forever haunt this house. 

To sing in the Vienna Opera, to 
be chosen by such managers as Gus- 
tav Mahler or Richard Strauss was 
the supreme accomplishment. And 
when a singer became restless and 
thought, perhaps, of the money Leo 
Slezak was making in America, a 
messenger would arrive with a per- 
sonal letter from the singer’s distin- 
guished employer. This would be- 
stow the title of Kammersdnger, 
which involved a decoration with a 
long ribbon to which could be added 


further stars or crowns or eagles as 
the fame, if not always the voice, of 
its owner increased. And so most 
singers stayed on till it was time to 
retire, and a good many, I fear, 
longer than that. 


As brilliant as the voices on stage 
was the support from the pit. Oper- 
atic orchestras, as a rule, are not the 
most exquisite musical bodies. In 
New York, in London, in Paris or 
Berlin you will find the most cele- 
brated orchestras in the concert hall 
rather than in the opera house. In 
Vienna, the rule is reversed. The fa- 
mous Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is the orchestra of the Vienna 
Opera. It is the Opera orchestra ev- 
ery night; on Saturday afternoons 
and Sunday mornings it becomes 
the Philharmonic. 

Every one of its musicians is 
known all over town. Opera singers 
are greeted on their promenades 
with “My devotion, Herr Kammer- 
sdnger” (or “Ich Kiss’ die Hdnde, 
Frau Kammersdngerin’’), but orches- 
tra players are always addressed as 
Herr Professor. Most of them, in fact, 
do teach at the Academy of Music. 

The orchestra’s first chair play- 
ers, for a long time, formed the Rosé 
string quartet, headed by the or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, Arnold 
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Rosé, who, as a brother-in-law of 
Gustav Mahler, wore an inextin- 
guishable halo for all Viennese. The 
cello player of this quartet, Freder- 
ick Buxbaum, was a one-eyed giant 
who had lost his eye in the most hon- 
orable fashion possible to a Vien- 
nese cello player: it had been knocked 
out by a snapping C string. His re- 
maining eye was probably the most 
fearsome in the realm of music. 
Buxbaum took one look at a visiting 
conductor and unless the man meas- 
ured up to Viennese standards—and 
who ever did?—he closed his good 
eye and killed the candidate with a 
bon mot. 

The orchestra members, like ev- 
eryone connected with the Opera 
House, are civil servants, hired for 
life. When, however, these same 
hired men cross the street to the 
Musikverein, Vienna’s famed con- 
cert hall, to give their orchestral con- 
certs, they become a proud club of 
independents. As Philharmoniker, 
they run their concerts as they please. 
They elect a president from their 
midst, and usually they give this 
chance of living dangerously in the 
spotlight to one of their colleagues 
who plays a frustrating m-ta-ta in a 
back row. 

The Philharmoniker elect and hire 
their own conductors for their con- 


certs and it has been their proud tra- 
dition for generations to snub the 
musical director of the Vienna Op- 
era House—the man who is their 
boss seven nights in the week. He 
would, no doubt, give his left eye to 
be asked to conduct some of the 
most celebrated concerts in the world, 
but he can only look on in powerless 
fury as, say, the bassoon player, hav- 
ing exchanged his lowly seat in the 
Opera House pit for the president’s 
chair in the Philharmonic office 
across the avenue, invites every con- 
ductor in the world but him. The de- 
light of all Viennese is never greater 
than when the bassoon player’s 
choice is the one conductor whom 
they all know the Opera director 
hates. He usually is the choice. 


The real experts, the habitués of 
the Vienna Opera, were never to be 
found in the four tiers of boxes or in 
the orchestra or in the standing room 
downstairs. To be sure, the standing- 
room section was the most colorful, 
for it was customarily reserved for 
the officers of the armed forces, 
whose immaculate uniforms, in scar- 
let, blue and white, would be in- 
spected from the Imperial or Presi- 
dential box as their commander in 
chief scrutinized them through long, 
old-fashioned field glasses. But the 
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real experts assembled, night after 
night, in the highest balcony, the fa- 
mous Fourth Gallery. There the 
seats were reserved by tradition and 
seniority. Everybody knew every- 
body. Strangers were snubbed and 
made ill at ease; newcomers who 
looked like the real thing were shown 
to a seat from which they advanced 
or, rather, descended slowly through 
the years, as others vanished into 
fame, glory or oblivion. 

Young Alban Berg spent many a 
night there, perhaps never dream- 
ing that one day he would see his 
own opera Wozzeck performed in 
this very house, with himself seated 
in a first tier box and his traditional 
seat in the Fourth occupied by an- 
other waiting, hopeful genius. Anton 
Bruckner, when he was old and fa- 
mous, would climb the countless 
stairs to sit and talk with the folks 
there. Ask such famous conductors 
as George Szell or Fritz Reiner or 
Erich Leinsdorf where they studied 
opera. Ask Gian-Carlo Menotti 
where he spent his evenings in Vi- 
enna. They all will nostalgically re- 
member the Fourth. 

The experts up there knew every 
bar, every tempo, every inflection. 
They rarely looked at the stage— 
they looked at the scores they had 
brought along. Special lights were 


provided for them and they sat 
there, humming, conducting, crying 
out in enthusiastic delight or in fu- 
rious disapproval. They were the 
most enthusiastic audience and the 
most merciless jury. 


Up there also was the abode of 
the gigantic Herr Schostal, the great 
chef de claque. He mounted his post, 
night after night, in the left corner 
of the Fourth, directly above the 
stage. Towering in full view of his 
cohorts, who were placed strategi- 
cally all over the house, he employed 
an elaborate system of signals that 
told them when to applaud and how 
loud, when to retreat into stony, 
deadly silence, when to sneak in an 
untraceable hiss and when to break 
out in shrieking hysterics. 

I knew Herr Schostal well, since | 
was a client of his. | was a music 
publisher, specializing in new operas, 
and singers are not the only ones 
who like their names shouted from 
the galleries. The call “*Author! Au- 
thor!” never sounded more sincere, 
and certainly never louder, than 
when uttered from the eagle’s nest 
in the Fourth Gallery by Herr Schos- 
tal (for a fee not exceeding $25). If 
Herr Schostal was expected to throw 
a bouquet at the composer’s feet as 
he took his bow, that was $15 extra, 
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and worth every penny, for the 
Schostal aim was fabulous—and 
no extra charge would be made for 
the flowers. 

Schostal was a perfect gentleman 
and it was against his code ever to 
greet or even notice a client in pub- 
lic. Whenever we had business, he 
would call on me the day before 
dress rehearsal—discreet, never be- 
traying his mission to doorman or 
secretary. “Just tell him Herr Schos- 
tal is here,” he would say with such 
elegant pride that even the uniniti- 
ated felt the presence of a great man, 
who could be dealt with only at the 
highest level. 

Our talks were always friendly, 
short, successful. Herr Schostal 
would leave, a score of the new op- 
era under his mighty arm, clearly 
marked during our conference to 
show where an aria should be sup- 
ported by mild applause (marked in 
blue), where another should bring 
down the house (in purple), where a 
stage set should elicit an overawed 
Ah! (AHHHHH! in bright green). 
Possible danger spots were marked 
with big black arrows, and Herr 
Schostal was never greater than when 
dealing with such anticipated emer- 
gencies. The first timid signs of ad- 
verse audience reaction brought him 
to his feet and soon I would see him 


lean over the railing, bringing his 
tremendous palms together in a 
thundering explosion that started a 
chain reaction of applause and turned 
the hisses of the audience into an 
ovation in which the hissers, over- 
whelmed and embarrassed, soon 
took spontaneous part. 


Ah yes, it was a wonderful world, 
that world of the old Vienna Opera. 
Its devotion to music was unparal- 
leled, uncompromising, even fero- 
cious. An Opera director could be 
driven to a nervous breakdown, 
forced to resign, hounded out of 
town because he made a few cuts in 
Wagner’s Die Walkire. But such 
sternness was rare; more typically 
Viennese was the civic expansiveness 
that love of music induced; no price 
was too high if it could buy the dest 
music. Indeed, the city administra- 
tion felt it got a bargain when, to 
lure Richard Strauss into conducting 
a few performances, it gave him a 
priceless piece of real estate, in ex- 
change for the autographed man- 
uscript of Die Rosenkavalier. And, 
of course, to bring back this wonder- 
ful world, to re-create the Opera 
House, the ten million dollars it cost 
seem to the true Viennese not only 
well spent but barely adequate to do 
their Opera justice. THE END 





A new and wonderful way of life 
awaits you here. Perfect fall 
weather . . . crisp, dry, sunny days 
.-. cool nights. Average maximum 
daytime temperature Oct.-Dec. 
76°. Here’s a climate that invites 
you to do what you want. So 
follow the sun and join the fun! 
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Movado proudly introduces the NEW “431” 
self-winding movement with “3 D” 
features: DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION, DUO- 


DIRECTIONAL winding rotor, 


DOUBLE SHOCK protection. Water- 


resistant, 17 or 28 jewels. 


The “431” in its handsome case, 


represents the ultimate in self- 
winding watches... 
standing Movado achievement. 


Sold and serviced by leading jewelers: 
For jeweler nearest you, write: MOVAD 


another out- 


4K. gold filled 
114 K. gold from 


You'll enjoy a pleasant change in this 
picturesque land of cactus, palms, moun- 
tains and clear blue skies. Be lazy... 
relax, loaf in the sun. Be lively . . . ride, 
swim, explore. Take your choice. There’s 
lots to do and see in this healthful, rest- 
ful land of sunshine. 





Desert trails welcome you. Indian 
country, Mexican border, Grand 
Canyon, 15 National Monuments, 
Apache Trail and its chain of 
lakes, famous mines, prehistoric 
dwellings, are all within an easy 
drive. Attractive shops, fine res- 
taurants, gay night spots, Little 
Theaters, symphony concerts. 


























Nine golf courses, fishing, hunting, horse 
racing, dog racing, football, for the sports 
fans. Hundreds of places to stay... 
resorts, ranches, hotels, motels, apart- 
ments to fit any budget. Reduced rates 
until December 15th. Write for free 
Accommodations Booklet now. Valley of 
the Sun Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 





DHOENIN ARIZONA 


AND THE VAL 


For 59 years, warmest, driest, 
sunniest resort area in the 
U.S. U.S. Weather Bureau 
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EY OF THE SUN* 


"AVONDALE « BUCKEYE « CAVE CREEK « CHANDLER 
GILBERT + GILA BEND - GLENDALE - GOODYEAR 
LITCHFIELD PARK - MESA + PEORIA « PHOENIX 
SCOTTSDALE + SOUTH PHOENIX « SUNNYSLOPE 
TEMPE « TOLLESON « WICKENBURG 





all the 


B celare _— 
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luggager* | 













* 


the only luggage in the world covered with marvelous forever-new Koroseal* 
Actually there is no other luggage in the world anything at all like Skyway. Skyway luggage is air-weight 
but built to take the strain of travel handling forever and a day or so... Skyway-exclusive Koroseal* is 
impervious to scuffing or scratching or staining. ..Skyway colors always exciting, always the smartest 
in the world, are this year from heaven by way of Italy...and as always are perpetually matchable for 
the addition of other Skyway luggage...and Skyway linings ard interior fittings are just pure luxury. 


the only luggage in the world with cast chromium “Travelgard"| hardware 
‘‘Travelgard” locks and ‘‘Lifto-matic’”’t hinges are custom-made for Skyway luggage... 


pernaton the locks the best-looking and the safest ever made for luggage... and the hinges the 
aye most efficient for holding the top up when you're packing. There’s a Skyway Luggage 
j ONLY SKYWAY 
Sat iiien. ase meee dealer near you...or write for name of nearest dealer and catalogue to Skyway Luggage, ee yee 


USA - Europe - Africa - Asia 20 Wall Street, Seattle, Washington. (in Canada, Vancouver 6, B.C.) 





“TRAVELGARD” HARDWARE 
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luggage 


the seven most beautiful 
luggage colors in the world: 


matador frost mint jet burma danube cedar 


four wonderful gift starter sets... 


a *Sunket”. ... 12° Goemetien fm6 .. 2. tt both 
22” all-hanger dres-tote . 33.00 


both 
47.75 


4 “Petite’’. . . 15” overnite case 
26” pullman case 


47.75 


21” fly-commuter . 


both 
42.75 


4) ‘Juliet’. . . 13” cosmetics case . 
21” wardrobe case, four hangers 


a ee ee ae ee both 


prices plus Federal tox 
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PACK UP YOUR TRAVELS THE SMART WAY 
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the south seas 
and south africa 
too!.. 






If you yearn to be a 

globe trotter’s globe trotter, fly 
Qantas to the South Seas, Australia, 
and on across the Indian Ocean 

to Johannesburg. It’s exceptionally 
fascinating country and you'll see it 
in admirable comfort and style via 
Qantas Super Constellations. Ask 
your travel agent about this or other 
Qantas flights, First Class or Tourist, 


across the world to five continents. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 





QANTAS 
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A haughty member of a notoriously 
ill-tempered breed, this dromedary 


suffers his cameleer to saddle him. This 


type of saddle, which has seen 
service in Egypt for centuries, finds a 
novel use as a fireside bench. 


Suzi and Tony Duff, 


HOLIDAY’s wandering coupe * 


with a taste for travel finds, 
bring an unusual 


decorating item from the exotic 


city of Alexandria 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Camel Saddle from 
Egypt 


by Suzi Brewster Duff 














® Modern mechanization has largely replaced the “ships of the 
desert” in Egypt, but enough camels remain to preserve the flavor 
of antiquity surrounding this means of transportation. In Alex- 
andria, summer capital of the land where East meets West and 
ancient harmonizes with modern, we found an intriguing souvenir 
which exemplifies the old ways yet fits in perfectly with up-to-date 
decorating—a camel saddle. Back home, we’ve found that the 
saddle makes a handsome accessory for the fireside. It could also 
be used as a TV bench, or any other sort of casual seat—it’s 
amazingly comfortable for just plain sitting. 

The Arabian camel (properly called dromedary) is the one- 
hump variety and the saddle is designed and cut from native wood 
by the Arab to fit his camel. The front and rear pieces are shaped like 
inverted Y’s, which form the horns of the saddle. For ornamenta- 
tion, the horns of our saddle are capped with brass and the legs are 
brass-studded. The length of the saddle is determined by two poles 
which join the horn pieces and the seat is formed by two pieces of 
thin, strong wood, cut in kidney shape. All the pieces are lashed 
together with wet rawhide which contracts as it dries, firmly join- 
ing all parts of the saddle. The padded cushion is made of goatskin, 
notched to fit the horns, and beautifully hand embossed. Because 
the saddle is not rigid, it adjusts to the movements of the camel 
and rider and cuts fatigue on long journeys. As a conversation 
piece, the saddle has been a huge success, never failing to draw 
admiring comments. And it’s a fine example of the long-lasting 
pleasure of foreign travel—which astutely selected memorabilia 
can carry over long after the trip is through. THE END 













s) invites you to discover 


our children will be greatly enriched in mind and spirit 
by this new educational hobby the entire family can share 


ERE is an exciting way for 

young and old alike to become 
intimately acquainted with the 
many lands and peoples of our 
wonderful world. This revolution- 
ary new program in home educa- 
tion, sponsored by THE AMERI- 
CAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- 
CIETY, is like a “guided tour” 
around the world, conducted by 
outstanding authorities on each 
region's history—geography—trade 
— customs — landmarks — native 
crafts — flags, stamps, currency — 
and many other subjects. 

The FREE GIFT described be- 
low (value, $1.00) will introduce 
you to this wonderful new pro- 
gram without cost or obligation. 


How Your Family ‘'Visits”’ 
a Different Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of 
full-color photographs and a high- 
ly informative, illustrated guide- 
book-album with = spaces for 
mounting these color prints. By 
means ot these prints and albums, 
prepared under the guidance of 


“Dragonfly Boats’’ 

Closeup 
are merely Mexican fisher- 
men’s dugout canoes with 
dip nets. But far out over 
jade-green 
waters, the resemblance to 
dragonflies is 


Patrcvaro. 


the placid 


receive 


breathtaking 
Mexico's most fascinating sights, (2) the 
Mexico album in which to 
pictures, 
guided tour’ of 
customs, 
natural 


authoritative 
your 


mount 
exciting 
tory, 


] 
A Relic of Ancient Times in Mexico landmarks, 


What lost civilization produced ¢tc., and (3) 
per colored album case large enough for 


these huge idols? And how were 
they transported 75 miles from 


the quarry without wheels? a number 


American Geographical Society ex- 
perts, you and your family “visit” 
a different country every month. 
You explore the country’s famous 
landmarks and natural wonders. 
You go sight-seeing in the strange 
cities. In quaint little villages you 
stop to observe native costumes, 
customs, and crafts. An expert on 
the history of the region spins 
stories of the great battles, the na- 
tional heroes, the ancient legends. 
You pore over maps showing the 
principal cities, rivers, mountains. 
You actually learn MORE about 
these foreign lands than many 
tourists do! 


Helps Children in School— 
and in Later Life, too 


In this delightful, “painless” way, 
your youngsters will absorb and retain 
far more essential knowledge about 
their world than they probably ever 
would from dry-as-dust textbooks. 
Each picture will receive individual, 
careful attention as it is lovingly 
mounted in the album. And this, in 
turn, will kindle the youngster’s curi- 
osity and make him eager to read the 
fascinating, simply-written text. Thus, 
without any coaxing or enforced 
“homework,” your child can accumu- 
late a distinctly above-average store 
of information about the world we 
live in. This knowledge will give him 
a tremendous advantage over others— 
not only in many different school sub- 
jects, but also in later life, as he grows 
up in a world where other countries 
are only a few hours away by air. 


Best of all, here is an educational hobby that will draw the 
whole family together—for there’s something in it for everybody. 
Grade school children will enjoy the pictures and captions; yet 
high school students will find much of the text a valuable sup- 
plement to their studies in history, geography, social science, etc. 
And Mom and Dad will find it an enjoyable way of planning real 
trips—or re-living memorable journeys 
already taken. 


Mail Coupon—Without Money 
—for FREE Set 


To get acquainted with this new 
project, send for free set of full-color 
reproductions and the profusely illus- 
trated guide-book-album to mount 
them in. There is no cost involved; 
no obligation to continue receiving 
monthly sets—this is merely a free 
“demonstration” set, If, however, you 
are delighted with your free set and 
do wish to continue on your “trip 
around the world,” you pay only $1 
for each month's “tour” thereafter. 
You may cancel at any time. 


ITALY Home of the famous 
much-visited Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, where the istronomer 
Galileo is said to have tested 
the speed of falling objects, The 
tower is 179 feet high and 
leans more than 16 feet out of 
the perpendicular. 


EGYPT Arabs in prayer turn 
ing toward Mecca before the 
Great Sphinx, which guards en 
trance to Nile Valley. The heads 
first- of the sphinxes were royal por 
traits, and apparently were in 
tended to represent the power of 
the reigning pharaoh. 


But do mail the coupon right away. 
The demand for free sets may exceed 
original expectations; and requests 
will be filled on a first-come 
served basis. 


SIAM (Thailand)—-Famous image 
of Buddha, festooned with golden 
ornaments and Stands in 
magnificent chapel at Bangkok. 
This is just one of the many fasci- 
will see on your 
world, 


jewels, 


nating sights you 


journey around the 





FREE 


THE CURRENT SET ON 


MEKICO© 


IF you mail coupon right away, you will 


ABSOLUTELY FREE (1) 25 


of Lake 
these 


startling. 


FULL-COLOR prints of 
have 
You will 
taking you on an 
Mexico's his 
legends, famous 
wonders, geography, 
a beautiful green-and-cop 


Mexico's 
Indian 


arts, 


albums. All FREI 


yours 


whether you acquire additional sets or not. 
Through the magic of this entirely new 
approach, you will feel almost as if you 
actually visited 
go sightseeing 
temples and pyramids 
dolas poled through the quiet waters of 
Venice 
lances 
orate hand-made pottery 
pointment—mail coupon right away, while 
this Mexico set can still be offered free. 
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American Geographical Society's 
AROUND THE WORLD PROGRAM 
Dept. HOL-11, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me—FREE—the series on ‘‘MEXICO,"’ including 25 beautiful full 
color reproductions and an album to mount them in, plus informative text. I under 
stand you plan to issue a new AROUND THE WORLD series each month for only 
$1 each oles a small charge for shipping. You will immediately send me, without 
any charge, a handsome green-and-copper colored case for my albums. After 
examining my free set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others. | may cancel 


my subscription at any time I wish without further obligation 


Name 


(Please PRINT) 
Mexico in person! Address 
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picnic on gon 
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In Canada, addre 
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This is your reward for the great Dodge advance—the daring new, dramatic new °56 Dodge. 


louch of Tomorrow! 


The look of success! The feel of success! The power of success! 


They come to you in a dramatically beautiful, dynamically powered 


new Dodge that introduces the ease and safety of push-button driving 











—the Magic Touch of Tomorrow! It is a truly great value. 


New 56 DODGE 


> VALUE LEADER OF THE FORWARD LOOK 














who 
and where 


All About Ivy 


@ This month we open with an explo- 
sive three-part story (pages 34—43) on 
the Ivy League, well aware that those 
who fiddle with old-school ties are 
liable to end up with them wrapped 
tightly round their necks. We can pre- 
dict something of your reaction by our 
own, for a great bristling and bustling 
has been going on here in HOLIDAy’s 
offices ever since the three provocative 
articles hit our mail drop. ““The natural 
superiority of Ivy League men,” in- 
deed! The natural consequence of such 
a thesis has been, of course, to divide 
our office into two bitterly dissident 
groups. The Ivies (eight male, one fe- 
male) are sparked by Senior Editor 
Harry Sions, who has a natural hegem- 
ony in natural superiority since he is 
the only triple lvy Leaguer we know— 
Cornell, Penn (28) and Columbia. To 
a man, and a woman, they find Author 
Henry Morton Robinson’s natural- 
superiority thesis quite reasonable. 
The non-Ivies draw their chief am- 
munition from Author John Sack’s 
irticle on J/vy Social Pastimes. The 
number of times our non-Ivies have 
professed to see in our Ivies ineradi- 
cable scars of ““wonkyism,” “‘weenie- 
ism,” and “‘ayoolism” can no longer 
be computed even by so naturally su- 
perior an Ivy Leaguer as The Electronic 
Brain (University of Pennsylvania, 
45). These social aberrations, defined 
by Mr. Sack on page 41, are all forms 
of anti-lvy behavior, but they still 
have a certain cachet, for to be guilty 
of them you first have to be an Ivy. 
Our Ivies, when accused, retaliate that 
their ““wonkyism,”’ etc., merely proves 
that they have not only had a naturally 
superior education but, by judicial dis- 
sent on proper occasions, they have 
been able to rise superior even to it. 
With all this contention in our own 
friendly little bailiwick, we have, nat- 
urally, been concerned about the atti- 
tudes of our three Ivy League authors 
when you, dear readers, have had a 
chance to assess their efforts. We have 
therefore tactfully inquired of them 
what plans they have made for defense, 
retaliation or simple concealment. Au- 
thor Henry Morton Robinson (Colum- 
bia °23), characteristically, plans to let 
the chips fall where they may. In mo- 
ments of agitation, he relieves his spirit 
by chopping wood. This of course pro- 


vides him with plenty of chips to wear 
on his shoulder, and when we talked 
with him on the phone the other day 
he promptly placed one there. “Well, 
from previous experience,” he told us, 
“I know that any controversial subject 
is bound to attract wicked crossfire 
from persons who hold contrary and 
sometimes interesting beliefs. Instead 
of engaging in correspondence with 
them, I suggest that they write an ar- 
ticle themselves, praising the glories of 
the Big Ten Conference, for example, 
or the special charms of that one-build- 
ing campus on which they spent their 
happy undergraduate years. If they are 
willing to dig hard enough for colorful 
facts, then rewrite their article fifteen 
or eighteen times, I'm sure they can 
dislodge a brick or two from the facade 
of Ivy League complacency. Fire at 
will, Berea, Lehigh, Yankton et al.!” 

Moving out of the path of this cross- 
fire, we next put the question to John 
Knowles (Yale °49, /vy Games, page 
38). His plans are remarkably like 
Mr. Robinson’s, showing a certain 
uniformity of Ivy spirit, though on a 
gentler, more suburbanized level. “I'll 
just go out and mow a lawn,” he writes 
us from New Haven. “I find mowing 
very soothing to the spirit.” 

Author John Sack (Harvard °51) 
played it safest of all. When we tried 
to reach him we found that neither his 
mother, his agent nor his book pub- 
lisher knew where in the world he was 
except that he was on his way around 
it. Being an Ivy, how- 
ever, he is girdling the 
globe in a special, in- 
dividualistic manner; 
instead of going any- 
where of importance, 
he is traveling strictly 
by way of the world’s 
least-known little inde- 
pendencies, places like 
Lundy, Sikkim, Swat, 
Amb and Qatar, and he 
is collecting others as 
he goes along. 

Reports from him 
have begun to come 
in, and we can’t for- 
bear quoting a few: 

**My latest find is the 
country of Phulra, pro- 
nounced like ‘pool- 
room’ without the ‘m.’ 
Best wishes.” 

Another letter: “Just 
discovered 5000 monks 
who run a state on top 
of a mountain in Eu- 
rope. These ecclesias- 
tics have a habit of cut- 
ting up rare Byzantine 
manuscripts and using 


Columbia man Robinson. 


Harvard man Sack. 


them for fish bait. So far that’s their 
only habit I know of.” 

And finally, an epistle which brings 
us full circle back to the subject of 
Ivies, proving as it does that no matter 
how far you may flee, an Ivy will have 
been there before you: “Lord help us, 
what next?” writes our author. “‘Here 
in the English Channel is Sark, ‘the 
only purely feudal State remaining in 
the world,’ according to la Dame de 
Serk, who ought to know. The purely 
feudal lord of Sark is the Duke of 
Normandy, who, since 1066, also hap- 
pens to be the King of England. How- 
ever, /a Dame brags that she makes all 
the laws and pays no taxes to the 
crown. The farmers on Sark give a tithe 
to their seigneur, who is a Yale man, 
for heaven's sake.” 


Three P’s 

® Published: By Ivy man (Columbia 
1925) and Houipay columnist Clifton 
Fadiman, The American Treasury— 
1455-1955 (Harper), a mammoth col- 
lection of quotable passages by and 
about Americans, celebrating the vari- 
egated facets of the American charac- 
ter, ranging from the salty to the sub- 
lime, literature to advertising slogans. 
Preview; Next month we present the 
first of our three-part series, Children’s 
World, an adventure in human geog- 
raphy that we continue from our previ- 
ous series, World of Women and Youth 
and the World. Again photographs are 
by Magnum and text by Senior Ed- 
itor Roger Angell. In 
December you will 
meet lisak Henrik 
Magga, of Lapland; 
Arlette Remy, of the 
Paris Opera ballet 
school; and Emmanuel 
Rwahwire, of Uganda, 
Africa. All aged be- 
tween twelve and 
fourteen. Also in De- 
cember, an artick by 
Carl L. Biemiller, So 
You're Going to Sleep— 
whether you've ever 
had a sleepless night or 
always sleep like a top, 
you'll stay awake to 
read, and chuckle over, 
this one. 

Pet: Choosing our pet 
for this month, all of 
us, Ivies, wonkies and 
non-lvies, buried the 
hatchet long enough to 
agree that some of the 
most amusing reading 
of your life is waiting on 
page 41, in John Sack’s 
sparkling Jvy Social 


Pastimes. THE END 
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ENJOY THE FINEST!... 


TABU 


LIPSTHCK 


No lipstick 

in the world can 

give your lips such 

fresh appeal. That's be- 

cause the quality is so superior... 
the texture so silken-smooth. 
Unlike ‘permanent’ lipsticks that 
dry your lips, lasting TABU keeps 
them soft, inviting. And fragrant 
too— because TABU lipsticks are 
laden with the "forbidden" per- 


fume. Correct shades for everyone, 


Save the case, plated with $] 50 
24 carat gold. Refills, 75c 


plus tox 


at better stores the world over 














Harvard, Yale, Penn, Princeton, Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth 
and Cornell—and the case for their natural superiority. 
Three Ivy League authors analyze the unusual and “naturally superior” 


phases of Ivy intellect, lvy games and Ivy social pastimes 
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THE IVY LEAGUE COLLEGES 
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A Professor in the great Ivy tradition is 
Harvard’s Harry A. Wolfson, Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Hebrew Literature. Famed for 
his studies of Spinoza, he is now at work on 
a monumental, 12-volume inquiry into systems 
of philosophic thought from Plato to Spinoza. 


oo 


\ Student in the Ivy tradition is quickly 
identifiable by his suave seriousness, his air 
of hard-minded scholarship and single-breasted 
tailoring. This is Yaleman Sandy Gideonse, who 
is a typically diverse doer and thinker—a top 
student and winner of national swimming titles. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Ivy Superiority 


by HENRY MORTON ROBINSON, 
B. A., Columbia, 1923; M. A., 1924 


® Gold and precious stones couldn’t induce me to speak slightingly of 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Colgate ora whole alphabet of liberal-arts colleges that 
turn out splendid facsimiles of the Ivy League product. Nor can I bring 
myself to say uncharitable things about those educational rabbit-warrens 
known as State Universities, whose inmates, I hear from reliable sources, 
gradually learn the use of commas and can be trained to perform simple 
feats of logic connected with chain-store management, ethical embalming 
and other disciplines much revered by the American demos. All of which 
in a society that exalts the drum majorette above Minerva—should be 
regarded, I suppose, as sheer gain, “‘a triumph of mind over smatter,” 
as Irwin Edman used to say. 

Regrettably, however, these folkish activities have nothing to do with 
education as conceived by Ivy League colleges. Despite leveling influences 
that would “‘democratize” the B. A. degree—that is, bring it down to the 
level of a vaccination certificate—the Ivy colleges cling to the somewhat 
mystical notion that a candidate for the 800-year-old degree of Baccalaureus 
in Artibus shall be, among other things, a person of marked intellectual 
promise. They hold further that he shall be capable of achieving a rigorous 
kind of excellence, not limited to the mind, manners—or even muscles 
but penetrating into the very marrow and matrix of life itself. Dean Mc- 
George Bundy of Harvard states the case for all the Ivy League colleges 
when he says: “Harvard exists for the student who wants to become a liber- 
ally educated man. It is not the place for a person who is interested only in 
preparing as fast as possible for business or a specialized occupation such as 
agriculture, journalism, or accounting. It is a college for those who feel the 
need for a broad development of their powers, for a greater understanding 
of their world, and for an enriched cultural life.” 

These patrician ideas sometimes baffle, irk, and infuriate the denizens 
of Outer Mediocrity. But that’s the Ivy League system, men, and if you 
want a glimpse of the system in action, read on. 

Gossip, that malicious crone who gets about on the Canard Line, tells 
her listeners that the Ivy League is a self-esteeming coterie of eight Eastern 
colleges bound together by secret covenants inscribed on tablets of bronze. 
The arithmetic here is fine. There are indeed eight colleges in the Ivy group: 
Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Brown, and—in Morrie Bishop’s plaintive phrase—*‘perhaps 











any bronze tablets; and the only existing covenant, 
secret or otherwise, is an athletic code designed 
to keep football players simon pure on the grid- 
iron and wide awake in the classroom. 

Despite basic similarities (which I'll describe 
later) it would be a mistake to suppose that Ivy 
League colleges or the men they produce are cut 
from the same bolt of cloth. There’s a woof of 
difference between Hanover flannel and Nassau 
tweed. The tailoring differs too: Columbia’s 
metropolitan drape is distinguishable at a glance 
from Brown’s more parochial cut. Before this 
Sartor Resartus metaphor gets out of control, let 
me wind it up with the moral tale of the necktie 
maker who tried to popularize an Ivy League tie. 
His basic premises were sound enough: there is 
always a brisk demand for old-school ties, and 
the Ivy colleges are certainly old. Therefore (rea- 
soned the necktie maker) a terrific market 
awaited the four-in-hand item he had in mind. 
But, like a lot of other people, he failed to realize 
that it would be easier to design a single plaid for 
all the kilts in Scotland than unite Ivy League 
clans under the aegis of a standardized cravat. 

What then, is the tie that binds these colleges in 
common cause against the barbarian? Personal 
observation leads me to believe that they all 
suffer from an identical form of paranoia. They 
imagine, each and severally, that they are the 
special custodians of a sweet, sharp, salty, price- 
less and quite generally neglected tradition of 
humane learning that antedates the pneumatic 
tire by many years. History supports this stew- 
ardly illusion, which began to take shape shortly 
after the incident at Plymouth Rock. When 
Chicago was “‘a place of wild onions” (that’s what 
it means in Ojibway), the Harvard elm had been 
sheltering scholarship for more than two hundred 
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Cornell.”’ Intensive digging has failed to turn up 












years. While the natives of Detroit were trading 
bearskins with the aborigines, sheepskins em- 
bossed with classical Latin were being handed out 
at Yale (1701), Columbia (1754), Pennsylvania 
(1740), and Dartmouth (1769). In these tiny 
colonial seedbeds a few scholars starved and 
struggled to keep alive a corpus of learning that 
might otherwise have perished. Whole centuries 
had to pass before this culture could be trans- 
planted to regions west of Harvard Square. Ex- 
actly what happened to it after crossing the Alle- 
ghenies is still a matter of conjecture. All we know 
is that when a young man wants a superlative edu- 
cation, he usually comes East to get it. 
Personally | wouldn’t enjoy serving on any ad- 
missions board that screens Ivy League candi- 
dates. This task of selection becomes, as Dean 
Chamberlain of Columbia says, “increasingly 
formidable every year.”’ The statistics alone are 
frightening: of the 400,000 male students who 
besieged the nation’s academic gates this fall, 
Ivy League colleges had room for only 7500—or 
less than two per cent. There’s no difficulty in 
choosing the obviously superior applicant, the 
standout who would make a welcome addition 
to any freshman class. The real agony occurs 
when a director of admissions must make a de- 
cision involving four or five candidates of nearly 
equal merit. Let’s suppose that they have all 
passed their aptitude and achievement tests with 
excellent marks. Their geographic, racial and 
religious distribution (all very important) follow 
the prescribed graph, and searching personal in- 
terviews disclose in each case a youngster of high 
potential promise. Glowing letters of recommen- 
dation from secondary-school headmasters testify 
to their character, qualities of leadership and past 
performance. It’s an agonizing business, but when 
the ordeal of sifting, weighing and comparing is 








Columbia Block Party: New 
York’s close-crowded apartments never dim 
the side-show joys of a springtime block party 
at Columbia, with its fraternity gambols, 
its late-dancing couples on the library steps. 





over, three or four boys must be turned down in 
favor of the lucky candidate who is accepted. 

This heartbreaking process, accepted in the 
past as part and parcel of Ivy practice, is now un- 
dergoing severe scrutiny by its own people. Presi- 
dent Dodds of Princeton admits, with his cus- 
tomary candor, that he is finding it harder each 
year to justify “the exclusion of many qualified 
students who seek the kind of educational experi- 
ence we offer.”” A possible remedy, he suggests, 
lies in a program of expansion that will accom- 
modate “‘a more sizable number of students.” 
But Dodds and other Ivy League educators fear 
that such expansion would entail the “real risk of 
a deteriorating scholastic performance.” It’s this 
frank insistence on academic quality—as opposed 
to assembly-line production—that exposes Ivy 
League deans, dons, and directors of admissions 
to charges of snobbery and elitism. 

If there’s one thing that Americans won't toler- 
ate, it’s an intellectual aristocracy. Why this in- 
tolerance should be so widespread and virulent is 
beyond my comprehension. Judging from Army 
intelligence tests and the entrance requirements in 
effect at most state universities, | see no immedi- 
ate danger of a sudden cultural uprising in this 
country. But the unanointed majority seems to 
think otherwise. Hence the popular demand that 
a college education should be made “‘more demo- 
cratic’”’—i.e., reduced to the level of a television 
quiz program. Some Professor 
Douglas Bush of Harvard caused quite a flurry 
by taking issue with this shoddy concept of higher 
education. In a New York Times article entitled 
Education For All Is Education For None, Pro- 
fessor Bush made the delicate point that higher 
however fine as a political 
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learning for masses 
theory—was a shocking failure in actual practice. 
Herd culture, said Bush, was threatening the 












existence of whatever intellectual enlightenment 
we possess. 

Dozens of professorlings west of the Mononga- 
hela took pen in hand to defend /ower educational 
standards as the main prop of democracy. “*Equal 
opportunity for all,” they cried, then proceeded to 
belabor Professor Bush as a “Piltdown peda- 
gogue,”’ “‘a champion of elitism” and, naturally, 
an “intellectual snob.” 

Come now, gentlemen, can such abuse be justi- 
fied? No one accuses Casey Stengel of being snob- 
bish when he refuses to clutter up his Yankee 
infield with stumblebums. And would anyone 
dream of calling Terry Brennan “undemocratic” 
because he selects an elite of brawn for his Notre 
Dame squad? I suggest that the exponents of cut- 
rate college standards are holding the wrong end 
of the stick. Keen competition and emphasis on 
proficiency are, and always have been, the only 
guarantees of superiority in Big League baseball, 
Big Ten football, or Ivy League education. 
Candidates for admission to Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia and the others are strictly 
out of bounds if they claim exemption from the 
competitive struggle that goes relentlessly for- 
ward in every other phase of our national life. 


The men who guide these institutions of 


higher learning need no tutoring in the subject 
of democracy. They know from experience that 


the best cider is made from a mixed crush of 


apples, and they rejoice accordingly when they 


discover- a pippin from Hayfork High School, 
North Padlock Prep, or anyplace else that will 
add a regional flavor to the Groton-Lawrence- 
ville-Andover mixture. Nor do these orchard 
keepers wait for the product to drop in their laps; 


they assist its discovery and growth with scores of 


regional scholarships and quick encouragement 
to a// prospective students of real quality. 


One week after a freshman enters an Ivy League 
college he wishes that he had enrolled at Dropsie, 
Muhlenberg, Gonzaga, or some other place 
where the going isn’t so rough. For the first few 
months he feels like a man standing under an 
avalanche. The required reading ranges from 
300 to 400 pages a day—every day—and not 
random gulpings or dilettante pap, either. Al- 
though Ivy League curricula differ widely, both 
in emphasis and subject matter, the basic ma- 
terials are as carefully selected and integrated as 
the works of an expensive watch. Take, for ex- 
ample, the famous Contemporary Civilization 
course at Columbia—a “‘must” for every under- 
classman. The CC course is a two-year survey 
of man’s ascent from anthropoid simplicity to his 
present state of H-bomb dismay. The better to 
understand this triumphal progress, CC students 
are required to march at the rate of twenty para- 
sangs a day (Xenophon did it) across a mountain- 
ous terrain of history, literature, science and 
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Brown: Four years’ sharing of academic dangers occasions a 
sentimental songfest among soon-to-graduate seniors. 


Cornell: Coeds on the lawn and the angular Clock Tower are 
familiar landmarks of New Y ork’s upstate Ivy outpost. 


philosophy. When I first took the course in 1920 
it seemed inconceivable that any freshman should 
ever survive its rigors. Yet when my son took the 
same course in 1950 it had become, after a dozen 
revisions, immeasurably more difficult and com- 
prehensive. 

As one of the oldest living survivors of the CC 
wars, I can assure you this course alone will for- 
ever guard a man against the short view and the 
terror of dark places. Having seen twenty-two 
previous civilizations rise and fall, the CC veteran 
is able to set day-to-day events in a fairly sound 
frame of reference. The world doesn’t fall apart, 
for instance, when his football team takes a 59-6 
trouncing from Army. “Vive /e sport!” he ex- 
claims, and goes about the business of living. 

Whether in CC or the General Studies program 
at Harvard, the classes are small (usually eight 
students to one instructor), the tempo of the dis- 
cussion is brisk, and there is no infallible side of 
the desk. On the other hand, there’s no escape 
from the instructor’s probing questions, and 
damned little leniency anywhere. But now an 
amazing thing happens—on/y two per cent of 
students are flunked out! Quite a contrast to the 
forty per cent of first-year failures in state col- 
leges. Here is where the Ivy League policy of 
careful selection pays dividends to the students. 
Ninety per cent of the entering class will go on 
with the aid of alert and sympathetic faculty ad- 


visors—to take the Continued on Page 132 








Ivy Games 





by JOHN KNOWLES 
B.A., Yale, 1949 







@ When you say “Ivy League” to many sports 
fans today, it’s likely to evoke for them not so 
much a picture as a sound, and that sound is a 
shrill undergraduate voice crying, “Fight fiercely, 
Harvard!” The phrase is enunciated, of course, in 
the popular idea of the Harvard accent. Yale can- 
not produce quite the same effect, partly perhaps 
because its name can’t be pronounced preten- 
tiously, unless it is fractured into two syllables, 
Yea-ulle. Nobody can make Penn sound pre- 
tentious, Dartmouth is too cold and backwoods, 
Princeton and Cornell have been too good re- 
cently in football, Brown is too small, Columbia 
too practical. Harvard stands alone, rich, intel- 
lectual, and cultured—an irresistibly top-hatted 
target for anybody’s snowball. 

Harvard has always been vulnerable to other 
people’s bad manners. After the 1881 Harvard- 
Yale game, when truly ferocious football was be- 
ing invented by the Eastern colleges, the Harvard 
newspaper murmured that “Yale did not try to 
maim our men as much as she usually does, and 
the second inning was to all appearances gentle- 
manly throughout. It is felt by nearly all Harvard 
men that Yale plays more violently than is neces- 
sary or in good taste. . . . There is no excuse for 
the use of teeth in football.” But teeth continued 
to be used, eyes were gouged, heads stamped on 
and throats strangled, as the Ivy League, fighting 
more fiercely than any football players anywhere 
today, contributed a new sport to America. It was 
not cricket; it wasn’t even rugby, although it bor- 
rowed freely from the English sport. It came out 
of the ritual interclass riots of the Ivy colleges, 
with important assists from Rutgers and McGill, 
and some think it also came from the expiring 
wildness of the American frontier. The country 
was calming down toward the end of the 19th 
Century; even the wild West was being tamed. 
And then violence burst out again in the form of 

The old coon coats, the old cheers as Our Team march-marches on down the field. intercollegiate sports—violence evolved and ex- 

ported by the Ivy League to the rest of America. 

What football was going to be like was fore- 

Pregame Pastoral: plush, ritual picnics before kickoff, just outside the Yale Bowl. shadowed in the first intercollegiate games, 






























Ivy Football, for all its strict amateurism, is as exciting as ever. Here a Yale 
cheerleader flips while the Yale bulldog flops during the big Princeton Game. 

































played by Princeton and Rutgers in 1869. Rutgers 
won the first game, Princeton the second, and the 
third was called off by the faculties. Harvard and 
Yale began playing each other in 1875; ten years 
later a member of the Harvard faculty got around 
to attending a game, noted that a player could 
“strike an opponent with a closed fist three times 
before he was sent from the field,” observed the 
brutal attitude of the spectators who called for 
death, or at least broken necks, for the opposing 
team, found the whole affair lacking in “the mani- 
festation of gentlemanly spirit,”” and persuaded 
the faculty to abolish it. Intercollegiate football 

















went on, and Harvard returned to it the next year, 
but encountered the same uncouthness every- 
where. One season the Harvard team took a look 
at the Princeton team and accused Princeton of 
buying players. Princeton accused Harvard of 
buying players. They broke relations for six years. 
At Penn, Harvard noted an opposing player who 
was enjoying his seventh season in the line-up, 
charged that the field was being sprayed with live 
steam to upset Harvard men, and broke relations 
for twenty-two years. 

Still, Harvard’s experiences were not all black. 
In 1890 it managed at last to defeat Yale, then the 
great power, almost the arbiter of football. Yale’s 
supernatural Pudge Heffelfinger, who could still 
play a menacing guard forty years later, had to be 
carried from the field at the end of the game. 

And Harvard swept on to its pinnacle, 1912, 
when it defeated everyone, overpowering Yale 20 
to 0, and inspired The New York Times to write 
that ““Harvard’s play embraced every known ma- 
neuver in modern football, the punting was im- 
mense, the handling of kicks was without a flaw, 
the line plunging was irresistible, and the end run- 
ning was brilliant. The tackling was of the fiercest 
nature... .’’ This was the tough, faultless football, 
surrounded by sporadic recriminations and 
scandals, which the Ivy League created. 

All of the schools have had their great football 
periods. Princeton has produced strong teams 
early and late, in the 1880's, the 1930's, and the 
1950’s, when the versatile halfback Dick Kaz- 
maier was baffling everyone’s defensive plans. 
Penn has demonstrated at least as much staying 
power as Princeton, remaining a formidable team 
on the national level until very recently. The Co- 
lumbia tradition of upsetting the entire national 
football picture has been maintained, outraging 
probability by its 7 to 0 victory over Stanford in 
the Rose Bowl in 1934, and its halting of the su- 
percharged Army team in 1947, 21 to 20. Cornell 
has had very powerful teams following both 
World Wars, Dartmouth has led the field at vari- 
ous periods, and even Brown, the smallest school 
in the league, has had its day, as the first Ivy 
League team to go to the Rose Bowl, in 1916. 

There is no more Ivy in the Rose Bowl, because 
after inventing football and suffering through its 
growing pains, the Ivy League began bringing the 
monster to heel. Perhaps the first real misgivings 
showed themselves in the prohibition of mass 
plays, which were more like a blitzkrieg than a 
sport; the barring of the itinerant footballer, more 
widely known as the “tramp athlete’’; the appeal 
by Dean Briggs of Harvard for chivalry on the 
gridiron and his successful attempt to educate 
Harvard in the amateur spirit. 

The presidents of the Ivy colleges picked up the 
responsibility for football decades ago, and have 
been slowly fencing it in ever since, raising eli- 
gibility requirements, regulating coaches, scruti- 
nizing the financial arrangements of the players. 
In 1952 they outlawed spring practice, a limita- 
tion which many moderate observers considered 


Princeton’s faculty lines up in color-splashed academic dignity. 


Reunion brings 
Russian expert 
George F. Kennan 
(Princeton °25) 

to Nassau Hall. 
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Sen. H. Alexander Smith looks over a fellow Princeton man (post-1901). 


June Commencement at Ivy League col- 


leges is a season of ritual and pleasure-making, 
a time for the assemblage of scholars, an occasion 
for parading and parodying the past and for 


bringing old friends and old graduates together. 


Tuneful buffoonery is provided by the younger Old Tigers (Princeton °42). 


Caps and shiny 
blue balloons 
accent forty years 
of reminiscence 
among Yale's 
1915 classmates. 





Dartmouth’s Spring Weekend is a nice moment in the sun after the long New 
Hampshire winter. Few girls turn down bids to Ivy parties, many come from incredible distances. 


excessive, and in 1954 they wiped the slate by offi- 
cially organizing themselves as the Ivy League, or 
Ivy “Group,” as they prefer to call it. Athletic 
scholarships and postseason games were again 
forbidden, eligibility rules and academic stand- 
ards reaffirmed, and a round-robin scheduling es- 
tablished, to begin next year, which all but elimi- 
nates meeting teams outside the league. 

All of this has acted upon Ivy League football 
like oil on water; the roaring, epic quality of 
games has subsided. Football's center of gravity 
has shifted South and West, leaving these eight 
famous old schools to play a version of the sport 
which they feel certain is now mature. If you can’t 
tell the football captain from the winner of the 
Greek prize, that is as it should be, according to 
the point of view toward which the Ivy League 
has been moving for forty years. In some ways it 
is a return to the origins of football; the players 
are college boys out for recreation once more. 
You look at them and you look at the photographs 
of players eighty years ago, and despite the mus- 
tache on one and the space helmet on the other, 
there is a close family resemblance. 

This latest evolution of the sport in the Ivy 
League looks a little frail and amateurish to fans 
of the Big Game played in other parts of the coun- 
try. Hence the “Fight fiercely, Harvard” gibe, 
made by people who don’t realize just how tough 
Harvard has been and what a team Harvard 
would have if it wanted to lower its standards and 
draw on its surpassing financial resources. The 
derision may also spring from an uneasy suspi- 
cion that the Ivy League is once again leading the 
way in football. Some of its restrictions have 
already been adopted by colleges far from the 


Eastern seaboard. This may be the beginning of 


a trend; it may be that after leading violence 
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onto college campuses, the Ivy League is showing 
how to channel and diffuse and harness it, and 
that other schools which followed them into Big 
Football will one day follow them out again. 

Besides incorporating and taming the early 
athletic violence in football, the Ivy League col- 
leges have led it peaceably off in many other di- 
rections. They have developed between twelve 
and twenty varsity sports, numerous freshman 
teams, and all of them have worked out energetic 
intramural programs. 


There is a place in this for almost everyone, and 
when I turned up at Yale a place was found for 
me. Yale has always had great swimming teams. 
I knew how to swim and was attracted by the idea 
of being on an Ivy League team which won. Hap- 
pily for me, this was immediately after World 
War II and many of the best Yale swimmers were 
still in the service. Swimming talent at Yale was 
rather thin; I made the varsity. 

The next year I got interested in other things 


and went through a personal de-emphasis of 


sports, switching from the demanding varsity to 
the more easygoing intramural level in swimming. 
This could be done because I hadn’t competed in 
the Harvard meet, and therefore didn’t receive a 
letter, which would have disqualified me from 
intramural swimming competition: Students often 
slide up and down the athletic scale like this. It is 
not exceptional for someone who likes sports to 
have some such schedule as varsity soccer in the 
fall, intramural basketball and perhaps squash in 
the winter, with a weekend or two of skiing thrown 
in, and rowing on the 150-pound crew in the 


spring. While Ivy League athletic directors are of 


course delighted by the arrival of a Kazmaier on 


the campus, they really take pride in seeing the 
nonspecialized athlete develop at least moderate 
skill in a variety of sports. The idea of producing 
a high-powered varsity team has given way to the 
ideal of sports for all students—an ideal which is 
very close to realization. And it has given way to 
another very practical concept: teaching “‘carry- 
over” sports such as tennis, squash and golf, 
which students can play for years to come. The 
decline of the old romantic varsity means an inev- 
itable loss of color and verve on Ivy League cam- 
puses, but perhaps that’s what happens when you 
grow from adolescence to maturity. 

Ivy League students today are not separated on 
arrival into a few who play and the rest who cheer. 
Instead, all except the physically incapacitated 
are firmly pushed into sports, being required to 
exercise their first year at all Ivy League colleges, 
their first two years at Dartmouth and Cornell, 
and their first three years at Columbia. Everyone 
who needs it is given instruction in swimming 
before he graduates. At Columbia a student must 
undertake a combative sport, two team sports, 
and an outdoor and an indoor recreational sport, 
such as tennis and bowling. At Cornell he is in- 
structed in the fundamentals of golf and tennis, 
swimming, archery—all with emphasis on what 
can be played in later life. Dartmouth lives up to 
its fresh-air reputation by requiring that students 
exercise out of doors except in the winter, when 
almost everyone is out of doors skiing anyway. 
The incoming students are screened according to 
their physical condition; some are left free to 
choose any sport, others placed on a restricted 
schedule, some given a prescribed program of 
physical education. Anyone found to need cor- 
rective exercises is placed in a special gym pro- 
gram, and the markedly fat and skinny are as- 
signed to a nutrition class. Princeton organizes 
the freshmen on the basis of one contact sport, 
one team sport and one individual sport for every- 
one, and develops the athletic frame of mind to 
such an extent that almost half the members of 
the upper three classes try out for a varsity sport. 
I doubt that any college in the Big Ten or the 
Pacific Coast Conference can match that for mass 
sports eagerness. Those at Princeton who are cut 
from the varsity squad, along with a large propor- 
tion of those who don’t aim that high, play on one 
of the junior varsity, “‘light,”’ or intramural teams. 
Harvard has evolved a program so complex that 
in a single academic year more than a thousand 
contests are held on the intramural level alone. 

The result of this athletics-in-depth is that an 
Ivy League campus on a sunny Saturday will have 
the agitation of a sale at Gimbel’s. The variety of 
sports is striking, including the whole range of 
familiar collegiate sports plus hearty endeavors 
like squash rackets and dinghy racing, cricket 
and pistol shooting, rugby and weight lifting, polo 
and rock climbing, and any other fringe sports 
which interest enough people. 

In many ways the bustling intramural programs 
are the ideal solution for the Ivy League. There 
can be no question of professionalism; nobody is 
going to be given an athletic scholarship for play- 
ing halfback on the touch football team. And 


there is no chance Continued on Page 146 





Ivy Social Pastimes 


by JOHN SACK 
B. A., Harvard, 1951 


@ You can always tell a Harvard man a mile 
away, it is said, and a case in point is Paul Man- 
del. Mandel, a classmate of mine, lived in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and even when the temperature 
was ninety or more you could tell him by his gray 
flannel suit, his Oxford shirt, his button-down 
collar, and his striped string tie. Everyone else 
wore aloha shirts, but Mandel, an island unto 
himself, kept a stiff upper lip and sweated for dear 
old Harvard. ““My cuff has become a branding 
iron and my collar button the valve to a Turkish 
bath,” he wrote to me, in one of his few lucid mo- 
ments. “Something ought to be done about this.” 
The thing to be done, I suppose, was to buy an 
aloha shirt and the hell with gray flannel; but the 
canons of the Ivy League are not to be trifled 
with, and Mandel is sweating still. 

My friend’s behavior is odd, to be sure, but no 
odder than that of the Aymaras of Peru, whoeven 
wear their clothes in bed, or the Zulus of Africa, 
who wouldn’t be caught dead in a black loin 
cloth. Like them, Mandel wore what his friends 
wore; he conformed to his society. Ivy League 
society being what it is, we can be sure that 
Mandel, in Florida or Cambridge, wears white 
buckskin shoes with a smudge or two of dirt (the 
Ainus of Japan wear salmon skins) and we can 


guess that he has a crew cut (the Arunta of 


Australia dye their hair red). We can infer a lot 
about his drinking, thinking, and mating habits 
too. In the Ivy League, as in any other society, 
Mandel must either conform to the norm or be 
an outcast—a “wonky” at Harvard, a “weenie” 
at Yale, or an “ayool” at Princeton (a “bota- 
tengo”’ in the Congo). 

Mandel himself is not of the upper crust, but it 
is they who set the tone of Ivy League society. 
Theirs are the gray flannels and the dreary, 


“Skimmer Day’’ is a re- 
cent springtime rite at Penn. Held 
on the day of a big crew race, it is 
an occasion for hard straws and 
sartorial adventure, for beer par- 
ties, heavy dates, and the celebra- 
tion of youth’s happy high noon. 





‘Straticulate, conservative ties that the rest of us 
aflect, and theirs is the fabled “‘apathy” or “com- 
placency” that is now a part of us all. The apathy 
of the Ivy Leaguer is as fundamental as his 
flannels. Who has not heard of the Harvard man 
and his half cheer, half yawn, “Fight fiercely, 
Hahvahd”?—and in point of fact we are even 
worse than that. The real Ivy man is far too apa- 
thetic to learn so intricate a cheer as “Fight 
fiercely, Hahvahd.” Other schools may have their 
roars and their whistles, may invoke “strawberry 
shortcake” and “huckleberry pie’’ (rhymes with 
v-i-c-t-o-r-y), and may shout to the heavens that 
their foe has neither the rhythm nor the jazz, not 
to mention the team, that State U. has; but at 
Harvard the most to be expected of our rooters 
was our “regular cheer”’: 


Harvard Harvard Harvard 
Rah rah rah rah rah rah rah 
Fight, team, fight. 


And at Yale, as the men in blue surge down the 
field, the heart of each husky Yale man wells up 
and his voice exults: 


Yale 
Rah rah 
Team! 


In the Ivy League, you see, football (like any- 
thing else) is never a matter of life and death. | 
recall a game a year or so ago when Harvard, as 
often happens, found itself with a fourth down 
and goal to go. The people around me had be- 
stirred themselves to yell, with some emotion, 
“We want a touchdown! We want a touchdown!” 
when behind us a voice piped up, “But I say, 
fellows, do we really want a touchdown? I mean 
think it over.”’ I have thought it over, and I sup- 
pose the voice behind us was right. Touchdown, 
field goal, or fumble—in an hour or so, at the 
parties in the dorms and in the clubs, who of us 
would care? Football in the lackadaisical Ivy 
League is little more than a prelude to cocktails, 
a sort of communal hors d’oeuvre (a party with- 
out a game is quite a feasible thing, but a game 
without a party is a catastrophe). I myself gave 
one after the Harvard-Yale game last fall, and | 
vividly recall the tides in the punch bowl, the din 
in the room, the man who passed out, and the 
man who moved in and kissed my girl, Lorelle 
(“You can be a party girl,” he was saying), the 
man with the banjo, the sound and the fury, 
the madding crowd, and their ignoble strife. Yet 
the game itself is but a blur. 

I invited the Schweppesman to my cocktail 
party, as a kind of gag, but he never came and 
I’m rather glad he didn’t. To be good, a party in 
the Ivy League must have drinks and drinkers 
and nothing else—for the Ivy League man loathes 
any hint of Organized Fun. He is content with his 
own resources; he wants to feel that he is acting, 
not acted upon. Not for us are the party games, 
the pep rallies, and the Gay Nineties Balls; only 
the ayools go to Princeton’s Junior Prom, and 
only the weenies to Yale’s. At Harvard, a few 
years ago, a group of wonkies organized what 
they called a “Harvardi-Gras” and planned it to 
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the hilt, to ward off the boredom of any quiet mo- 
ment. It wasn’t much fun. Their ads called it “‘a 
colorful pageant of gorgeous women, suave men, 
and soft music set in the atmosphere of Carnival 
de la América del Sur . . . a unique adventure at 
No. Thirty-Nine Holyoke Street.”” No. Thirty- 
Nine may have been a carnival to our girls, but to 
us it was unmistakably the Indoor Athletic Build- 
ing. The Crimson muttered something about the 
“dark, steamy atmosphere” and, wagging its edi- 
torial finger at the wonkies, said, ““They have not 
bethought themselves where they are”—i.e., in 
the Ivy League, where all bethinking men hate 
Organized Fun. The next year a whole dormitory 
disavowed the dance, calling it “unHarvardian” ; 
the chief wonky himself quit; and the dance, or 
what was left of it, lost $600. 

The kind of fun an Ivy Leaguer likes is unor- 
ganized and downright anarchistic, like Derby 
Day at Yale—a fertility rite of spring that used to 
shatter the peace along a mile of Housatonic 
River. The pretext for Derby Day was a crew 
race, out on the water somewhere; but to the 
hordes of Yale men in straw hats who sported, 
cavorted, guzzled, nuzzled, sprawled, crawled, 
sang, drank, and fainted along, and often in, the 
riyer, the outcome of the race was indiscernible 
and inconsequential. Aficionados of Derby Day 
about twenty-five thousand persons used to come, 
and not all of them were students—remember the 
great ones: 1941, when the freshmen and the 
sophomores, in the throes of a tug-of-war, over- 
turned the ladies’ john and, with it, three ladies; 
1947, when the Ale, Derby, Bowler, and Beer 
Society of Yale planned to get its beer by pipe- 
line; and 1950, when a steam calliope, audible for 
seven miles, romped along the riverbank. 

Alas! the Derby Day of 1950 was the last there 
ever was. At its end two dormitory rooms had 
burned down, a good many Yalies were in jail, 
and four others were listed as “‘critical” at the 
hospital; and the Day was called off in 1951. A 
lot of students felt it was a debauch inappro- 
priate to the time of the Korean war; and a few 
Students—a very few—pointed out that there 
was, after all, no home crew race in 1951, but 
theirs was a voice of logic in the wilderness. 

Yale still has its fraternity weekend and its col- 
lege weekend, though, and Princeton has its 
house-party weekend, Dartmouth its winter car- 
nival. Social life in the Ivy League has always 
been, and is now, pretty much of a weekend 
affair. Our girls live at faraway places like Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley and show up with smile and 
suitcase on Friday afternoons; hence those hoary 
traditions of the womanless Ivy League: the 
rooming house, the flushogram, the three-day 
bacchanals, and the thank-God-they’re-gone party 
on Sunday evening. A flushogram, dear reader, is 
a telegram from a girl on Thursday or Friday to 
say she cannot come. Rare is the man who does 
not treasure a flushogram among his memorabilia, 
and, at Princeton and Yale these days, prizes are 
often given for the best, or worst, of them. A 
recent winner was the boy whose girl friend wired: 
MUST BREAK DATE, AS HAVE APPOINTMENT 
PLASTIC SURGEON. Continued on Page 142 





The Ivy League Man is almost impossi- 
ble to define, perhaps because of his characteristic 
diversity of beliefs, occupations, politics and pas- 
sions. Here, to make the point, are two distin- 
guished Princeton graduates: above, Associate 
Justice John Marshall Harlan (°20), of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; and at right, Norman Thomas 
(05), six times Socialist candidate for President. 
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by Harrison E. Salisbury 


ime and again, especially in 
the months just before and 
after Stalin’s death, the 
jangle of the telephone 
twisted me awake behind the gloomy 
portieres of my room in Moscow’s 
Metropole Hotel. Newswas breaking. 

With nervous hands I would hur- 
riedly dress, throw on my fur-lined 
shuba, pull an astrakhan hat over my 
ears and emerge into the dim shadow 
of the third-floor corridor. At the 
landing the elderly concierge slept, 
gray head cradled in tired arms. On 
the wall behind her the time showed 
3:30 in the morning, and so quiet 
was the hotel that the asthmatic tick- 
ing of the clock echoed at my back as 
I walked down the marble staircase 
to the lobby. 

Here the darkness was pierced 
only by the hoarse snoring of the 
night porter, asleep in heavy coat 
and fur cap in one of the worn black 
leather chairs. Glumly he would 
awaken and, his keys clanking like a 
warden’s, unbolt the great door to 
the street and let me out. 

I don’t suppose it snows every 
night during the long Moscow win- 
ter. But I can’t remember a night 
during those months when the wind 
didn’t stab my throat and the snow 
lash my cheeks. 

At that hour I was always alone on 
the streets. Or almost so; whatever 
the time, I never felt quite alone in 
Moscow. But at 3:30 of a snowy 
night the militiaman who stood 
guard outside the locked portals of 
the Metropole had retreated into a 
vestibule where there wasa little pro- 
tection from the frost. Far up the 
Petrovka, dimly visible in the swirl- 
ing snow and swaying overhead 
street light, three or four dvorniki 
might be busy with their shovels, 
striving to keep ahead of the snow. 

Behind me, as I plunged across the 
acres of Teatralny Place, the broad 
upward sweep of Lubiyanka Hill was 
empty and barren. But high up in 
one building—the old insurance of- 
fice which now seryed the M.V.D. 
both as headquarters and as its Cen- 
tral Detention Prison—I could catch 
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a gleam of light in one of the win- 
dows. Not everyoné was asleep in 
Moscow. 

Night after night I made this hur- 
ried passage through the central 
squares of Moscow to the telegraph 
office on Gorky Street to handle the 
important news breaks. Always it 
was the same. The snow . . . the 
shrouded militiamen at the corners, 
necks deep in fur collars . . . oc- 
casionally, the swift flight of a heavy 
Zis limousine, tires singing in the 
snow ... dim light in a frosted win- 
dow where babushka sleepily cooked 
tomorrow’s borsht . . . a sudden 
spatter of angry words—a_back- 
street quarrel of drinkers who had 
plied the vodka bottle up to the 3 
A.M. Closing hour. 

It was a twelve-minute walk on a 
snowy night, nine minutes in better 
weather. First across Teatralny 
Place, where the lime trees stood 
naked to the snow and the handsome 
facade of the Bolshoi Theater was 
bone-white in the half-light. Then a 
quick turn up Pushkin Street, where 
the wind always blew harder and the 
lamps at the courtyard gates seemed 
to flicker and dim; a narrow street 
where, sometimes, the echo of my 
own footfall made me look back to 
see who was following. And at the 
corner by the butcher shop—papier- 
maché sausages no longer visible in 
the blurred window—a left turn into 
Art Theater Place, which is a short 
block running between Pushkin and 
Gorky Streets, narrow and with two 
curious little jags, as though the sur- 
veyor’s tape had slipped when it was 
being laid out. 

The illusion of following footsteps 
vanished the moment I turned into 
Art Theater Place. And, however 
great my hurry, I slowed my pace a 
little. Because this crooked lane, ded- 
icated to the memory of Stanislavsky 
and Chekhov, seemed a little like a 
sanctuary to me. I knew every foot of 
it. I could close my eyes and pace it 
off, store by store. The meat-and- 
sausage store at the corner. The big 
new bookstore across the street. The 
stationery store with the heavy desk 
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sets of Urals stone. The photogra- 
pher’s portrait studio—a window of 
handsome girls in bulging white 
blouses and boys with plastered- 
down hair. The antiquarian book 
shop. The old medical-book shop. 
The political-book shop. The beauty 
parlor—‘Permanent Waves Guar- 
anteed Six Months.”’ The fur shop, 
The Café Artistique. 

And, of course, the Art Theater it- 
self, a faded green building so plain 
and dull and untheatrical that it al- 
ways surprised me. Inside, nothing 
brighter than dull green, dull tan and 
old fumed oak. A worn curtain 
which might once have been gray or 
dusty beige—but in its center the lit- 
tle white emblem that fluttered your 
heart—the chaika or sea gull, which 
had been the Art Theater’s symbol 
ever since the success of Chekhov’s 
The Seagull. 

No matter what was happening in 
Moscow, the walk through this little 
lane quieted my unease. 

But in two minutes I was emerging 
from Art Theater Place into the 
breadth of Gorky Street, which 
never slept; where militiamen in 
their little sidewalk cubicles shivered 
wakefully the whole night long; 
where the brooms of mechanized 
snow sweepers churned through end- 
less hours and the white-smocked 
women labored with their besoms of 
twig; where the ruby stars of the 
Kremlin towers glowed red and 
mysterious high above the faintly 
outlined battlements; where no hour 
passed without swift motor caval- 
cades swooshing by, bound to or 
from the Kremlin. No matter how 
cold the wind, how deep the snow, 
how late the hour when I tramped its 
sidewalks, there was no sleep for 
Gorky Street. Not while Stalin lived, 
nor for a long time after. 


f I talk of Moscow in terms of 
winter and snow, of gloom and 
aftermidnight, of footfalls and 
tentacles of fear, it is because, after 
many years of life in the Russian 
capital, these are the impressions 
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most strongly in me. In the post- 
Stalin era many things are changing. 
But the mark of years of fear remains. 

I lived in Russia many years be- 
fore I began to feel that I knew Mos- 
cow. Not until I had gone away and 
come back several times, and lived 
there through times of peril and 
crisis, did the character of the city 
begin to be more clear. 

My first sight of Moscow was 
from an airplane window. It was 
wartime and winter. The city 
sprawled over the half-forested Rus- 
sian plain for miles in all directions. 
The only comparison which came to 
my mind was Chicago. But except 
that each is sprawling and that 
through each winds a namesake 
river, there is no similarity. 

Far better to approach Moscow 
by train. Or best of all, were it possi- 
ble, to come by jolting truck or bus. 
That would give you a chance to fix 
Moscow in space and era. Much de- 
pends, too, on the direction from 
which you come. Most travelers 
now approach Moscow through fas- 
tidious Stockholm, industrious Hel- 
sinki or bustling Berlin. Since there 
is much in Russia to offend not only 
the eye but the nose, invidious com- 
parison is inevitable. The approach 
from the Middle East, which was 
common during the war, provided 
an opposite impression. 

Wartime Moscow was surely the 
grimmest capital on earth. A city of 
few vehicles, no shops, no public 
restaurants, an early curfew, cold, 
hardship, much hunger and not a 
little bravery. I can still hear the soft 
shuffle of the felt valenki in the 
blacked-out Moscow streets of a 
winter evening. The low murmur of 
voices as the crowds passed unseen. 
And, suddenly, the gay sound of a 
man whistling in the profound dark- 
ness and the chuckle of my Russian 
companion: “There goes.an Amer- 
ican.”” Why? Because only an Amer- 
ican would whistle on the street. 
Russians regard whistling as vulgar. 

Moscow at war was a gray city— 
gray buildings, gray, lowering skies, 
the gray faces of the people and their 





Red Square: St. Basil’s and the Kremlin, 
heart of a metropolis of 6,000,000 peasants. 


An uncensored account of the world’s most mysterious 
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colorless clothing. The windows of 
the closed shops were blank and 
more gray than the rationed bread. 
But in the monochrome of Moscow 
life there was one blaze of color, as 
incredible as a fairy tale by Pushkin. 
This was the victory salute. 

When the Red Army achieved a 
great victory over the Germans, the 
loud-speakers which were hung up in 
the streets would rumble forth a 
prikaz—a triumphal communiqué in 
the name of Stalin, announcing that 
a salute would be fired in honor of the 
event. At the appointed hour of the 
evening, from batteries located in the 
courtyards of the Kremlin, on the 
roofs of nearby buildings and in 
parks and squares close to the center 
of the city, the guns would roar and 
showers of skyrockets—red and 
green and golden—would explode 
high over the city. In the streets 
would be heard the exulting “‘ohs” 
and “‘ahs’’ of the crowds. 

On such a night, standing in the 
white snow of the Red Square, with 
St. Basil’s Cathedral glowing like a 
strange jewel in the fire of the rock- 
ets and the massed bulbs and turrets 
of the Kremlin silhouetted against 
the merlons, corbels and bartizans 
of its walls; and all about the people, 
silent and invisible as gray ghosts 
except when the red fire in the sky 
suddenly tinted their pale, upturned 
faces—on such a night, in such a mo- 
ment, I now know that I was close to 
the essential mystery of Moscow. 

Although I did not understand it 
then, the true agony of Moscow, of 
Russia itself, lies in the leaden bur- 
den of life which weights down the 
shoulders of the millions, year by 
year, in order that, fleetingly, the 
heavens may be lighted with sparks 
of heavenly beauty. 

Russia’s revolution was born in 
a slogan, “From the spark shall 
come the flame.” Few of the ideal- 
ists whose spirit was stirred by those 
words could have imagined that it 
would be a life-consuming, not a 
life-giving flame. 

A city at war may be no nearer 
than a second cousin to the same 


city at peace, as anyone can testify 
who knew the moon- and fire-touched 
ecstasy of London under the blitz. 
But war or peace, czar or commis- 
sar, Moscow does not change. 

When Vertinsky, the famous café 
singer, returned to Moscow after 
years of exile in Paris, he emerged 
from the station, set down his bags 
and exclaimed in awe, “The city is 
transformed! The wide streets! The 
new buildings! I should never have 
known I was in Moscow.” 

When he turned back to pick up 
his bags, they had vanished. 

“Ah,” he said, “the city has 
changed less than it seems.” 

The thieves in the railroad stations 
are not the only feature of Moscow 
which would seem familiar to Ro- 
manov expatriates. 

It is some 800 years since Moscow 
was founded on a little pine-covered 
hill at the conflux of the Moscow 
and the Neglinnaia rivers. Of that 
Moscow hardly a reminiscence re- 
mains. The name of one of the Krem- 
lin gates—the Borovitzky or Gate of 
the Woods (the one Stalin used) 
commemorates the little forest vil- 
lage on the hill. And, imbedded within 
the Great Kremlin Palace, like a fly 
in amber, is the tiny chapel of Spas 
Na Boru, the Saviour in the Forest, 
whose name also recalls the woods- 
on-the-hill where the city was born. 
But even this dates from the 14th 
Century, two hundred years after 
Moscow was founded. 

The reason nothing of earliest 
Moscow remains is simple. It was 
called the City of Oak, and like all 
wooden cities it burned down, not 
once but repeatedly. Even after suc- 
cessive Princes of Muscovy began to 


transform the Kremlin into what 


travelers called a White City of 


Stone, it continued to burn down at 
frequent intervals. (The last time 
was in 1812, and the argument still 
rages as to whether Napoleon or the 
Russians set the fire. In the later 
years of his life Stalin laid down an 
official party dictum blaming the 
French, but the best guess still is 
that the whole thing was an accident.) 


But fire was no more successful at 
changing Moscow’s character than 


war. Moscow is set in the center of 


the great Russian forest plain like an 
island in the sea. This is the heart- 
land of the Slavs, and Moscow is as 
surely the Slavic capital as St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) was not, de- 
spite the fact that for two centuries 
Peter’s ““window on the west” was 
the capital of the Russian Empire. 


enin moved the capital back to 
Moscow as a military neces- 
sity in 1918. Thus, without re- 
alizing it, he sealed the doom of the 
intellectuals who had made the revo- 
lution and insured that the Soviet 
would become, essentially, a peasant 
state. Perhaps it would have come 
about anyway. But Moscow, being 
an urban island in a rural sea, inevi- 
tably is a peasant capital. This was so 
long before the Revolution. It has 
become more and more true as post- 
revolutionary Moscow has doubled 
and trebled in size with the growth 
of industry and the bureaucracy. 
The men ai the machines and the 
desks are peasants—direct from the 
village or one step removed. 

The influx has been so great that a 
native Muscovite is almost as rare 
as a native New Yorker. The born 
Muscovite has a good deal of con- 
tempt for the people “from the vil- 
lage,’’ and something of an inferior- 
ity complex toward the more so- 
phisticated Leningrader. Over the 
centuries he has never learned to be 
friendly with foreigners, but his atti- 
tude may well warm up now that his 
masters are beaming smiles toward 
the outside world. 

The man from Moscow, like most 
Russians, has a high (we might even 
consider it exaggerated) respect for 
what he calls “culture’’—literature, 
classical music and science. His taste 
in art is not much higher than the 
peasant’s. But he respects learning. 
Long ago he lost any real interest in 
government propaganda drives. His 
ambition is to acquire a small house 
in the suburbs with a garden where 


he can raise potatoes and cabbage. 
He wants to live quietly, obscurely, 
and keep out of trouble, which can 
be so serious in Moscow. In many 
ways he is a rather bitter man. But 
he has pride and loyalty for his city 
and loves it despite its hardships. 

The native of Moscow is a fairly 
sophisticated person, yet you only 
need stroll down Gorky Street to see 
what a peasant world he lives in. 
Here are the faces, simple, broad 
hewn, high-cheekboned. Eyes wrin- 
kled and squinting from long hours 
in sun and wind. Backs and shoul- 
ders bent from burdens and plow- 
ing. Sturdy, plodding, silent. The 
dark people, as they still call them- 
selves. There are 6,000,000 of them 
there now, compared with a little 
more than 2,000,000 in 1917. 

From all over Russia the streams 
of peasants flow into Moscow. They 
come to work, to trade. They pour 
off the trains, battered suitcases 
neatly covered in linen. They ease 
themselves down from potato trucks 
and cabbage wagons, pulling their 
formless gray knapsacks after them. 
They plod in along the highways, 
their faces as white with dust as their 
worn boots. They greet each other: 
“What is your village, uncle?” 
“Where are you from, little mother?” 
“Do you come from far away, girl?” 

Moscow is the city of peasants, of 
surging peasant crowds, flowing like 
a slow muddy river over the streets, 
the sidewalks, the boulevards. Fill- 
ing the squares and the cross walks, 
jamming at the entrances to stores 
and markets, passing through the 
palaces of the Underground like 
sleepwalkers in a trance, streaming 
up the moving stairs, out of the gates 
of the factories, into the limitless 
barracks of the bureaus. 

The incredible loveliness of the 
Kremlin, with its walls of old rose, 
its cream-and-yellow palaces, the 
gold and blue of its onion-domed 
churches—this is not what gives 
Moscow its character. 

Nor is it the cobbled back streets, 
the pereulki of the Arbat, where 

Continued on Page 120 
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Only in protected game preserves can you see 
thousands of antelope or gazelle. More usual is 
this pair of wildebeest in the wilderness of 

the Serengeti Plain—and if you hope for a shot or a 
picture, it will help to know how they react. 


A white hunter for fifty years 
recalls experiences with 


rogue elephants, rhinos, man-eating lions 


How Wild 


Animals 


Behave 


by John A. Hunter 


1s Told to Daniel P. Mannix 


Every year more and more Americans are com- 
ing to Kenya to shoot big game. I remember 
when the departure of a safari from Nairobi 
was a big event; now, hardly a week passes 
without two or three starting out “into the 
blue.” As a white hunter with more than fifty 
years’ service, | am proud that my country has 
established itself as the last paradise of big-game 
shooting. Yet I cannot help but be disturbed that 
Americans, keen sportsmen though they are, 
know so little about our African game. A knowl- 
edge of the animals one seeks—how they think, 
how they behave—is of the utmost importance. 

Not many sportsmen who come to Kenya 
have hunted dangerous big game before. An 
elephant or rhino is not a deer. If a wounded 
deer escapes it makes little difference except to 
the unfortunate animal itself, but a lion so 
badly wounded that he cannot hunt his nat- 
ural prey may become a man-eater, and a 
wounded elephant often becomes a rogue—a 
vicious beast that roams the country as a lone 
killer. A sportsman must realize first of all 
that his responsibility is not merely to hit an 
animal, but to kill it. Continued on Page 48 
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When will the rhino charge? And when will he 
walk peaceably away? This shortsighted prehistoric 
monster is the most unpredictable of the top 

five among Africa’s Big Game animals—the lion, 
leopard, elephant, buffalo and rhinoceros. 





Continued from Page 46 I remember being 
called in by the Game Department in 1926 to kill 
a rogue elephant that was doing great damage 
north of the Masai country, 200 miles northwest 
of Nairobi. He had killed several natives and was 
even killing cattle; he would wait by a water hole 
until the herds came to drink, then seize a cow 
and impale her with a tusk. He was so fearless 
that I had little difficulty finding and killing him. 
I discovered that he had an abscessed nerve in one 
of his tusks that must have caused fearful pain. 
From the root of the tusk I dug an old bullet— 
the cause of the trouble. 

Soon after this, | took out an American sports- 
man who wanted an elephant. We found the 
spoor of a good bull and soon saw him standing 
in open brush. My sportsman was a bit nervous, 
as this was his first encounter with such a power- 
ful animal, and when we were 300 yards away he 
raised his gun. I motioned him forward and re- 
luctantly he obeyed. When we were 100 yards 
from the animal, he whispered anxiously, 
“Hunter, surely we’re close enough now?” 

“Close enough!” I said angrily. “I’m going to 
take you within fifteen yards before you shoot.” 

The man thought me mad. One does not have 
to get within fifteen yards to shoot a deer. But 
after my experience with the rogue, I intended to 
make sure that my client would hit the bull in a 
mortal spot. At fifteen yards he fired and the bull 
dropped with hardly a shudder. 


“Can big game reason?’’ That question is asked 


on almost every safari. Without hesitation I an- 
swer, “Yes.” Elephants, especially, have this 
power. They have extremely poor eyesight and 
use ingenious tricks to counteract this fault. The 
following story may seem incredible, yet it is true 
and it shows their almost human resourcefulness. 

I was engaged in hunting an old bull that had 
done considerable damage to some native sham- 
bas (farms). While going through a patch of bush 
I was suddenly confronted by a young bull. I had 
no wish to kill him and so stood stock still, hop- 
ing he would move away. The elephant was only 
fifteen feet from me, but as long as I remained 
motionless he could not be sure what I was or 
even if | were alive. We stood looking at each 
other for some time. At last the bull raised his 
trunk and moved it back and forth, trying to get 
my scent. The wind was dead against him. Then 
he did a most remarkable thing. He dropped his 
trunk and felt about on the sandy soil with the 
tip. Then he suddenly raised his trunk and 
squirted a double handful of gravel full in my 
face. The stuff stung as though it had been flung 
at me out of a fire hose, but I did not flinch, and 
the bull finally turned and drifted away. 

There is no doubt that the bull was deliberately 
trying to make me move to see if I were alive. A 
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very knowing trick. My native boys thought my 
being peppered with gravel was the funniest sight 
they had ever seen, and once the bull was gone, 
they rolled on the ground with iaughter. 

The buffalo, although not an intelligent animal, 
has one trick which is often fatal to inexperienced 
hunters. A wounded buffalo frequently will circle 
around and track his trackers. This can be most 
serious, for a hunter concentrates on the spoor 
ahead and seldom thinks to look back. 

Once during my early days I was guiding a 
Major Bruce and his wife. Mrs. Bruce wounded 
a fine buffalo bull, and we set out on the blood 
trail. | was spooring while Mrs. Bruce watched 
the cover ahead for a possible ambush. She was a 
magnificent shot and I trusted her as I trusted few 
men. We were moving slowly along a game trail 
when I heard a slight noise behind me. I whirled 
around. There was the buffalo. He had been stalk- 
ing us exactly as we stalked him. As soon as he 
saw me turn, he charged. I barely had time to 
bring up my rifle and fire. The animal dropped 
within a foot of us. If he had managed to get three 
or four yards closer before I heard him, we both 
probably would have been killed. 

Sportsmen, after one or two experiences with 
rhinos, often have assured me confidently that 
rhinos <re stupid brutes. But in one respect they 
show rare intelligence. Even elephants, the wisest 
of the great beasts, cannot readily distinguish 
between man-made noises and the sounds made 
by other members of the herd or even by the 
wind. Not so rhinos. Not only can they hear the 
softest footfall and even the slight noise made by 
brush scraping against clothing, but they never 
confuse the sound with the noises made by ani- 
mals. A grazing rhino will not even lift his head 
when a kongoni or kudu crashes through the 
bush. But let a man so much as snap a twig and 
the rhino is instantly alert. 

In 1945 the government decided to open a 
large area of bush country in the Makueni dis- 
trict, southeast of Nairobi, to native farmers. | 
was sent to clear the rhino out of the area so the 
bush-cutting squads could work in safety. One 
morning I set out with three native scouts, all 
armed with rifles, keeping well ahead of the bush- 
cutting teams. We climbed a hill to see what lay 
below, and there was indeed a sight of sights. 
Scattered over a great sweep of open country 
were dozens of rhinos, some grayish colored and 
some reddish brown from rolling in the red-earth 
wallows. Never had I seen so many of them. 

We finally settled on an area about a hundred 
yards square where we estimated there were eight 
rhinos, and the four of us moved toward them. 
Before we had gone forty yards one scout stopped, 
held up two fingers and pretended to chew: two 
rhinos were grazing a short distance away. 

As I was out of position, I motioned the scout 
to shoot. Continued on Page 171 























Of 
French 
Laughter 


The American sense of humor, like America, 

has come out of a melting pot. With our variegated 
imported traditions and temperaments, we 

seem able to laugh at anything—wit and slapstick, 
the sardonic and the sentimental, the clever 

and the silly. French laughter is narrower and 
sharper; its basis is wit rather than humor; and its 
bite of cynicism is a tradition that reaches 

back to Voltaire. These cartoons from Paris Match, 
France’s leading picture magazine, bear the 
authentic French stamp. The laughter 

is hard on its victim—but, with a beautiful 

Gallic sense of proportion, that victim is 

usually the national character itself. Like Americans, 
Frenchmen know how to laugh at themselves. 
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Part Il 


TOSCANINI 


ome time before I met him | 
had written a shortand highly lauda- 
tory profile of Toscanini for The 
New Yorker. Since the Maestro dis- 
approved of all persons who wrote 
about him, I was sure he would 
sooner or later find a way to punish 
me. Every time | visited him in the 
green room of Carnegie Hall I ex- 
pected the ax to fall. But months 
went by and nothing happened. When 
half a year had uneasily passed I dis- 
creetly asked one of his close friends 
what the Maestro thought of the 
piece. To my relief and, secretly, to 
my annoyance, I learned that the 
Maestro had not seen the article 
and, when told about it, had not 
even expressed a desire to read it. 
The fancied danger thus averted, I 
approached the Maestro one day 
after a concert and boldly invited 
him to dinner at my house. To under- 
stand my astonishment at my te- 
merity imagine a young baseball en- 
thusiast inviting Joe DiMaggio to 
dinner, or a student of mathematics 
offering to entertain Albert Ein- 
stein. Indeed, | was so unprepared 
for an acceptance that when the 
Maestro replied, “Why not?” I ran 
all the way home to tell the great 
news to my family. 

My wife, who shared my awe of, 
and enthusiasm for, Toscanini, flatly 
refused to believe me. And when | at 
last convinced her, her delight was 
tempered by the hazards of the oper- 
ation: Whom to ask with the Mae- 
stro? What to serve? How to behave? 
These and other questions had to be 
faced and settled. 

We made a list of possible guests. 
Many turned out to be question- 
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able: one was once divorced; an- 
other was addicted to ultramodern 
music, which the Maestro heartily 
detested, and so on, and so on. We 
finally decided to take no risks. We 
invited three of the Maestro’s closest 
friends—one lady and two gentle- 
men—who as far as we knew had 
not at the moment incurred his dis- 
pleasure. As for the menu, my wife 
sought the advice of the lady. To 
show our gratitude for the privilege 
of entertaining the Maestro, my 
wife extravagantly proposed caviar 
for an hors d’oeuvre, but the lady 
raised her hands in horror. Caviar 
belonged to the fish category, and 
the Maestro never ate fish. Indeed, 
his feelings about fish were so posi- 
tive that he had been known to flee 
from a house where he had merely 
sniffed its presence. Soup, yes. Per- 
haps a veal cotoletto. When in good 
mood the Maestro might eat a 
mouthful or two of cotoletto, but 
very few vegetables. Perhaps a po- 
tato. Espresso, of course. For drink, 
champagne and red wine. Later, 
brandy. He loved to dunk a piece of 
sugar in brandy, put a match to it, 
and call everybody’s attention to the 
blue flames in the glass. 

That settled, a situation arose at 
home; learning of the Maestro’s im- 
pending visit, my parents-in-law, 
my wife’s sister, and a man who was 
our best and oldest friend flatly in- 
sisted on being present. I said no, 
categorically. My parents-in-law could 
come in after dinner (should all have 
gone well by then) but not the other 
two. The only way, | said jokingly, 
my sister-in-law and our best friend 
could be present would be as maid 


and butler. The two pounced on the 
idea. Though my wife and I re- 
garded the proposed deception with 
misgivings, they begged and pleaded 
and promised to be letter-perfect in 
the discharge of their duties; and we 
finally acquiesced. My sister-in-law 
spent hours carrying trays from the 
kitchen to the dining room, and my 
friend, after many tries, proved to 
us that he could open the front door 
with the elegant obsequiousness of 
a Park Avenue butler (we lived in 
an unfashionable street on the upper 
West Side). 

An hour before dinner on the fate- 
ful day the “‘maid,”’ clad in an apron 
and cap, and the “butler” in starched 
shirt and tails, presented themselves 
for our inspection. They seemed pre- 
sentable enough, though my wife 
thought her sister looked somewhat 
too presentable. Indeed, except in 
musical comedies, I had never seen 
a maid look so fetching. We sat 
around nervously smoking cigarettes 
and wishing we had never embarked 
on an adventure so fraught with 
peril. At last the door bell rang, and 
our hearts practically stopped beat- 
ing. The butler ran downstairs, 
ushered the Maestro and his party 
upstairs into the living room, and 
discreetly retired. 

I had never seen the Maestro look 
so forbidding. He greeted us per- 
functorily, sat down in an armchair 
aggressively, and began twirling his 
mustache. We hovered about, tongue- 
tied. The butler came in with cham- 
pagne and the Maestro silently took 
a glass. Only when the maid ap- 
peared with a tray of hors-d’ oeuvres 
did the atmosphere lighten. The 
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Maestro took out his pince-nez, 
held it sideways, and with his right 
eye regarded her through the upper 
lens. My sister-in-law blushed, and 
looked outrageously pretty. The 
Maestro put away his glasses and 
chose a slice of Italian salami 
wrapped around a bread stick. He 
had brightened up remarkably. He 
began to talk. Conversation became 
animated. The butler announced 
dinner and we filed into the dining 
room. The soup was brought in. 
There ensued a tense moment as the 
Maestro dipped an exploratory spoon 
in his plate. He raised the spoon 
to his lips, tasted the soup, smiled, 
and said “buono.” 

The dinner was plain sailing after 
that. The gentlemen followed the 
maid with their eyes as she moved 
around the table. The Maestro took 
a cotoletto and gave her an approv- 
ing look as he helped himself. The 
guests told anecdotes, mainly about 
the Maestro, who listened approv- 
ingly and supplied accurate names 
and dates, and sometimes took over 
and elaborated a story that some- 
one had just begun. 

The dinner over, we rose and 
went into the living room. The 
brandy was served, the piece of 
sugar was lighted and the glass was 
filled with blue flame, to the Mae- 
stro’s satisfaction and everybody’s 
delight. The maid came into the 
room very frequently to empty ash 
trays and tidy up. This annoyed my 
wife, who attempted by surrepti- 
tious signs to induce her sister not to 
come in again. But the latter, flushed 
with success, remorselessly came and 
went until the party took their leave 





When the front door closed on them 
the butler ran up the stairs two ata 
time laughing and fell exhausted on 
a living-room sofa. The maid lit a 
cigarette and danced around the 
room in triumph. The party had 
been a success, the deception had 
come off perfectly. We relived every 
moment of the evening. But in the 
midst of our rejoicing someone re- 
marked, “What if he finds out?” 


That dinner was the beginning of 


a close friendship. The Maestro 
thereafter came often to our house, 
but familiarity failed to dull the 
wonder and delight we felt in his 
company. We learned by trial and 
error how best to amuse him; we 
discovered, for example, a childlike 
naiveté we had not suspected. Like 
most Italians he was short on humor, 
but he adored slapstick, practical 
jokes and all manner of juvenile 
games, especially those that involved 
deceptions. One night when the com- 
pany rose from the dinner table, we 
noticed that the fringed silk gown of 
one of the ladies had been mysteri- 
ously chewed away up to her knees. 
After a moment of bewilderment we 
traced the crime to our young mis- 
chievous cocker spaniel, who had 
crept under the table and silently 
nibbled at the dress. The Maestro, 


on learning what had happened, 
grew purple with laughter at the 
lady’s discomfiture, and even pleaded 
clemency for the dog. 

Somewhere on Sixth Avenue, there 
used to be a delightful shop called 
The House of Fun, where one could 
purchase trick objects and contrap- 
tions designed to fool unsuspecting 
guests at parties. With these we 
fooled the Maestro many times, al- 
ways to his own delight. One object 
consisted of several pieces of metal 
loosely tied together. The maid 
dropped the pieces on the kitchen 
floor, with a noise like that of many 
dishes breaking. My wife pretended 
she had heard nothing and went on 
talking to the Maestro, whose sensi- 
tive ears had reacted violently to the 
sound. Five minutes later the metal 
was again dropped, and again my 
wife disregarded the clamor. But this 
time the Maestro could not contain 
himself. “‘Pauline,” he demanded, 
“go to the kitchen! Some stupido is 
breaking all your dishes!’’ He had 
an uncomfortable experience with a 
brandy glass which had a tiny hole 
in it. Each time he raised it to his 
lips a few drops of the liquor spilled 
on his shirt front. A most fastidious 
man, the Maestro could not com- 
prehend what was happening, and 
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furtively wiped the drops with his 
handkerchief. When we could stand 
his discomfiture no longer we re- 
vealed the trick, and his relief was 
immense. But he was impatient for 
a chance to try it himself on some 
unsuspecting friend. 

One day we took him into our 
confidence and asked him to join in 
tricking his wife. The Maestro en- 
thusiastically agreed and we showed 
him our latest purchase from the 
House of Fun, an ordinary table 
knife that broke in half when applied 
to the cutting of meat. This knife 
was placed next to a bona-fide fork 
beside Mrs. Toscanini’s dinner plate. 
The Maestro could hardly wait for 
dinner to be announced. He sat 
opposite his wife at table and 
watched her narrowly when the meat 
course came around. To his con- 
sternation (and ours), the cook had 
baked a meat loaf and Mrs. Tosca- 
nini used only her fork. There en- 
sued an exchange of words in Italian 
between husband and wife. The 
Maestro said sharply, “Carla! Have 
you no knife?” To which his wife 
replied that she had a knife, but the 
meat was soft and did not require 
one. The Maestro grew angry. “What 
nonsense! One does not eat meat 


without a knife! Where are your 


manners? Where were you brought 
up?’ She looked up in astonish- 
ment. ““What is the matter with you, 
Papa? I don’t need a knife.” “Per 
Dio Santo,” the Maestro cried in des- 
peration, “You do, you do! Use 
your knife, like a civilized person! 
Like me! Like everybody here. . . . 
So!” and he ostentatiously cut into 
his meat. Completely mystified, she 
shrugged her shoulders, but to avoid 
a scene, she took up the knife and 
used it. The knife did what was 
expected of it, and the Maestro, 
who had watched its application ap- 
prehensively, laughed with glee; and 
his wife, who herself was not above 
enjoying a practical joke, joined in. 

That winter we drew heavily on 
the House of Fun. It is true that our 
plans for gay dinner parties often 
went awry, for everything depended 
on the Maestro’s disposition during 
the day, the evening, and up to the 
dinner hour. But our successes out- 
numbered our failures. One time we 
were horrified to learn that one of 
the guests who had been present at 
our very first dinner party had in a 
moment of weakness revealed to the 
Maestro the deception we had 
played on him with a false maid and 
butler. But to our great relief the 
Maestro, far from resenting it, re- 








garded it as a capital joke, and went 
around telling it to his friends with 
vivid gestures and in minute detail. 
Emboldened by this success we 
staged a similar deception. This time 
my sister-in-law was again disguised 
as a maid, but an ill-dressed, di- 
sheveled, slovenly one, with black- 
ened teeth. When she served the 
Maestro he could not conceal his 
aversion, and he refused all food to 
avoid getting close to her. At the 
end of dinner the “‘waitress”’ depos- 
ited her tray of ice cream on the 
table and without warning seated 
herself on the Maestro’s lap, threw 
her arms around him and planted a 
kiss on his cheek. The Maestro’s 
frozen look of horror defies all de- 
scription. But the next moment the 
maid revealed her identity, and his 
anguished look gave place to one of 
incredulity and pleasure. 

Another evening, he bounded up 
the stairs to our living room and was 
met by a strange sight: our family, 
all arrayed in 18th Century cos- 
tumes and headgear, stood at the 
top of the staircase ready to greet 
him with appropriate period ele- 
gance. This was so unexpected that 
he became utterly confused. ““You 
said not to dress,” he murmured, as 
he began running down the stairs to 
the street door. Only when he was 
brought back and got a closer look 
did he realize that we were outfitted 
in the formal evening attire of two 
hundred years back. 

These bizarre incidents he never 
tired of relating. His favorite story 
was of a deception which occurred 
in our house, but for once without 
our foreknowledge. We had invited 
the Maestro and his wife to dinner. 
At the last moment two of the other 
guests telephoned their regrets. As 
we were chatting in the living room 
after dinner there was a violent ring- 
ing of the doorbell, and presently 
our maid hurried into the room. 
There was a taxicab in front of the 
house, she said; in it was a horse, 
and the horse had demanded a dol- 
lar and a quarter to pay for the cab. 
| ran downstairs and into the street, 
and there indeed stood a cab, with 
the front and rear of a horse pro- 
truding out the windows. The front 
said hoarsely, “For God’s sake, pay 
the driver and let us out of here!” | 
recognized the voice as that of one 
of our absent friends. I paid the 
driver and opened the door; the 
horse sprang out, bounded up the 
stairs and into the living room, which 
it circled innumerable times, circus 
fashion, and at last collapsed on the 
floor in a heap. 
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All this time the Maestro, who got 
to his feet in consternation when the 
horse stampeded into the room, fol- 
lowed its gyrations with eyes start- 
ing from his head. (His version of 
the incident, which he repeated for 
years at every opportunity, grew in 
dramatic intensity with each telling, 
accompanied by flashing eyes and 
intensive gestures, and was fre- 
quently punctuated with the in- 
quiry, ““E vero?” addressed to Mrs. 
Toscanini, who always listened to 
the tale excitedly, and always an- 
swered solemnly, “Si! E vero!’’) 
When the two human components 
of the horse extricated themselves, 
they revealed the details of the hoax, 
which was indeed an elaborate af- 
fair requiring secrecy, much persua- 
sion (to get a cab driver to bring 
them) and serious practice in equine 
behavior, especially by the one who 
was the rear of the horse. But the 
pair agreed that the naive reaction 
of the Maestro as he pointed to the 
crazily circling horse and shouted 
““Guarda, Carla! Cavallo! Cavallo!” 
was a sufficient reward for all the 
pains they had taken. 

The relish with which Toscanini 
entered into such innocent pastimes 
seemed to be in inverse ratio to the 
ever-present spiritual agonies of his 
musical life. They offered surcease 
from the grave soul-searchings which 
musical scores and their translation 
into sound imposed on him; and 
from the great bouts with his or- 
chestra, and his desperate attempts 
to make it a flawless medium for his 
own reconstruction of the printed 
page. The Toscanini who watched 
the progress of some practical joke 
with childish expectancy and unin- 
hibited joy was quite different from 
the one who stayed up half the night 
wrestling with the scores of the great 
masters of music, who each morning 
locked himself in rehearsal combat 
with his orchestra. For the Tosca- 
nini rehearsals were, in the main, 
deadly battles between conductor 
and orchestra, and even between 
Toscanini and himself. And one of 
the reasons his players did not rebel 
against the insult and injury he 
heaped on them was the tongue 
lashings the Maestro inflicted on 
himself when he found he could not 
communicate his own vision to his 
men. At those times he castigated 
himself as an incompetent man, a 
bad musician, a conductor un- 
worthy to command an orchestra. 
“It is not your fault,” he would say. 
““No! Not at all. It is mine. I am the 
stupido. | cannot make this pig of an 
arm” (and he hacked furiously at his 


right arm with his left) “say what I 


wish what the composer 
wants. .. .”” And awed by the agony 
mirrored in his expressive face, the 
men pitied him and forgot their own 
troubles. He could hurt their self- 
esteem, but they fought against re- 
sentment, for they saw plainly that 
their tormentor suffered, too, as only 
a man defeated in realizing an ideal 
of perfection can suffer. After a 
grueling session with an orchestra he 
could passionately say to me, “‘I feel 
they” (the players) “are my enemy. I 
want to kill them. It would give me 
pleasure .. . they are against me... 
they are beasts . . . yes, beasts.”’ His 
look at that moment was demonic. 
It left no doubt that he was perfectly 
capable of slaying his orchestra to a 
man. And just as Benvenuto Cellini 
(whom the Maestro resembled in 
artistic rectitude, courage, reckless- 
ness and vindictiveness) harbored— 
and often translated into action— 
thoughts of murder against real or 
fancied enemies, so Toscanini, four 
hundred years later, often brooded 
on revenge and bemoaned the effete 
times which stood in the way of his 
taking simple, direct action. For him 
there was something wrong with an 
age that frowned on dire punish- 
ment for miscreants who defiled the 
sacred art of music. 


f he could not actually slay an 
“opponent” he could at least be 
brutally pitiless in his abuse. The 
Marquis de Sade himself would have 
been hard put to invent anything like 
the verbal tortures Toscanini visited 
on some unfortunate player. He ap- 
peared to find pleasure in staging 
harrowing inquisitions, which he 
built up with the deliberation of a 
crafty playwright. At a rehearsal one 
day a member of the orchestra had 
just got through a solo passage, when 
the Maestro rapped for silence. He 
assumed a pose, hand on hip and 
baton touching the end of his nose 
gingerly, which the men knew from 
long experience signified displeasure 
and the framing of a suitable pun- 
ishment. An ominous silence per- 
vaded the room as the Maestro stood 
meditatively tapping the end of his 
nose. Then, suddenly, he brightened 
up and called the player by name. 
The man said eagerly, ““Yes, Mae- 
stro,”’ and rose to his feet. The Mae- 
stro contemplated him benevolently 
for a few moments. Then he said 
pleasantly, ““Tell me, please, when 
were you born?” The man, wonder- 
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ing, told him. “And in what month?” 
the Maestro pursued evenly. The 
man stammered out the month. 
“And what day?” The man, now 
completely unnerved, had to think, 
and the Maestro waited, patiently 
tapping his nose. At length the man 
said weakly, “I think it was a Tues- 
day, Maestro.”” Then the Maestro 
pounced. “That,” he shouted at the 
startled musician, “was a black day 
for music!”’ He raised his baton in 
the air and poised it for a downbeat. 
“And now, da capo!”’ (from the be- 
ginning) he commanded. The dread- 
ful moment for the solo passage ar- 
rived and passed. This time it was 
quite another story. The Maestro, 
still beating away, screamed above 
the fortissimo sound of the orches- 
tra, “So! So!” and with his left hand 
threw a kiss to the so recently cruci- 
fied player. “Like this! Like this! 
So you are not stupid. You can play 
well... Santa Madonna .. . Santis- 
sima... Now /am happy... . You 
are happy. Beethoven is 
happy....”’ At the final chord of the 
movement the Maestro put down his 
baton and turned smilingly to the 
concertmaster. ““You know,” he be- 
gan, and the orchestra to a man 
leaned forward to catch every word, 
“I remember me a moosician in La 
Scala, it must be forty years ago... 
yes, in 1906 . . . the month was 
February ... yes... February the 
fourteenth, a Saturday . . . | was con- 
ducting ‘La Tosca’ . . . his name was 
Bertelli . .. Giovanni Bertelli . . . he 
was a wonderful player . . . but 
Stupido . . . no, not stupido.. . 
stu-pid-is-simo!”’ The men listened 
eagerly to the anecdote, laughing 
loudly and nervously at the humor- 
ous moments and exchanging mean- 
ingful glances at each evidence of the 
Maestro’s prodigious memory. For- 
gotten was the sadistic little dialogue 
the Maestro had so cleverly staged a 
moment before. Dispelled was the 
orchestra’s uneasiness. Even the un- 
fortunate player was now forgiving 
and happy. 

There were times when the Mae- 
stro shed the four centuries that 
separated him from the Italian Ren- 
aissance in an instant, and behaved 
as uninhibitedly as Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. Once, in his younger days at La 
Scala, he impulsively threw his ba- 
ton at the head of an erring violinist, 
catching him painfully in the eye. 
The man sued for physical damages 
and the hurt to his self-esteem. The 
trial was a stirring spectacle, with all 
Milan divided on the merits of the 
case. Toscanini put up a spirited de- 
fense, contending that his assault 








was strictly impersonal, merely the 
reflex action of a sensitive artist in 
defense of his art. In the end he was 
morally exonerated, although the 
judge, in fairness, fined him several 
thousand lire toward the violinist’s 
medical expenses. This was a con- 
siderable sum for those days, but the 
Maestro paid cheerfully, deeming 
it not excessive in return for the sat- 
isfaction of defending his art. 
Many years later he again suc- 
cumbed to a 16th Century impulse. 
A difference had arisen between two 
members of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Maestro heard about it 
and generously offered to interview 
the two and resolve the quarrel. He 
summoned the men to his dressing 
room and asked each to state his 
grievance. He heard the first one out 
patiently, then politely turned to the 
second, who launched into his 
grievance glibly and confidently. As 
he proceeded the Maestro’s face 
darkened. Before the man could fin- 
ish, the Maestro, trembling with 
emotion, roared “Stop! You are not 
saying the truth .. . you are not a 
man... you speak lies!”” And with 
clenched fists he began to beat him 
about the head. Taken unawares by 
this sudden transformation, the 
player stood dazed and rooted to the 


spot, suffering the blows to rain on 
his head. Then, recovering, he fled 
from the room, toward the elevators 
and safety, the Maestro in hot pur- 
suit. But before the old man (Tos- 
canini was then seventy-five years 
old) could catch up with him an 
NBC official threw himself on the 
volcanic Maestro, pinned his arms 
behind him and led him, wildly pro- 
testing, back to his dressing room. 
There the Maestro, pale and ex- 
hausted, threw himself on a couch, 
clutched at his head, and for a quar- 
ter of an hour breathed stertorously, 
like one about to give up the ghost. 

Yet the injured and aggrieved 
player harbored no malice. Pru- 
dently, for a time he kept at a dis- 
tance from the orchestra and its 
Maestro. But some months later he 
wrote his assailant, politely request- 
ing an interview. This the Maestro 
granted. He received his visitor at 
his Riverdale home, chatted amia- 
bly, listened sympathetically, and 
rang for espresso. Indeed the Mae- 
stro behaved so charmingly that 
there could be little doubt that he 


had quite forgotten the intensity of 


his reaction to his original meeting 
with the player in his dressing room 
at NBC. As for the visitor, it seemed 
never to have occurred to him to 


bring charges against the Maestro at 
Local 802, the New York branch of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. Local 802 is a tough organi- 
zation pledged to uphold the dignity 
of its members. A harsh word to a 
member is an insult to the union, 
and no complaint of mistreatment is 
too insignificant to result in immedi- 
ate action. Once, at a rehearsal with 
the NBC Symphony, a celebrated 
guest conductor reprimanded a vio- 
linist for inattention. The rebuke 
was mild enough. But a half hour 
later a delegate from 802 appeared 
and brusquely told the conductor to 
apologize to the violinist in the pres- 
ence of the orchestra then and there, 
or be yanked from the podium. The 
conductor, somewhat nonplused, 
acquiesced. But no charges of any 
kind were ever lodged against Tosca- 
nini. The plain truth is that all his 
life he was forgiven conduct that 
would have been tolerated in no 
other artist. With no outside force to 
back him up he was in his own realm 
an absolute dictator. For one thing 
his glamorous hold on the public 
made victory in any open contest 
with a disaffected player, singer, 
agent or impresario a foregone con- 
clusion. For another, there was the 
undeniable fact of his unique stature 


as a musician, his fearlessness as a 
man, the beguiling charm of his per- 
sonality, the startling vividness of 
the figure as a whole. It seemed to be 
universally agreed that he was not 
subject to the rules and regulations 
that applied to other men, even to 
other celebrated artists. 

When the effects of his encounters 
at morning rehearsals wore off suf- 
ficiently during the day for him to be 
in a mood to come to dinner we felt 
more than ever obliged to devise 
some entertainment that would 
erase from his memory his earlier 
session with his orchestra. On one 
such evening we introduced him to 
the “murder” game. This consisted 
in dealing out playing cards to the 
participants. The holder of the ace 
of spades was the would-be “mur- 
derer,”’ a fact known to that person 
alone. The lights went out and play- 
ers milled around in the dark room, 
trying to ward off the “murderer.” 
When the “murderer” placed his 
hands on his “victim,” he would 
count ten to give the “‘assassin”’ time 
to lose himself in the crowd, let out a 
piercing scream and fall to the floor. 
The lights came on, everyone stood 
frozen, and the district attorney (pre- 
viously selected) questioned each 
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oscanini at 36 (with son Walter) and at 
72. The great actor he might have been 
shows in his almost ageless good looks— 
and his explosive artistic temperament. 





With the Highland ponies she breeds, Mrs. Stirling 
wears trim riding clothes that are old but always in 
style: beige cavalry-twill jodhpurs hand-tailored in 
Warwickshire, a soft, brown-and-white tweed jacket. 


Mrs. William Stirling and her dog, Cymbye, stroll the battlefield of Sheriffmuir on the Stirlings’ Scotland 
estate. Her skirt, the Fraser tartan, is designed by Marlowe of London; her sweater by Pringle of Scotland. 








Indoors at Keir House, Mrs. Stirling likes to 
wear bright, informal, flattering clothes. Her 
many-colored, bestriped sweater is by Emilio of 
Capri; slim black gabardine slacks by Jaeger. 


Third of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


‘The Lady of Keir 


@ Fashionable Equals Citified is a common formula and a com- 
mon fallacy. The woman of real fashion, says this still-accepted 
notion, must be a city woman. Her clothes must be formal, ele- 
gant and, all too often, expensive. Her personal sense of style 
must be shown indoors and her reputation for clothes must de- 
pend in the end upon formal settings and high urban occasions. 
This idea dies hard in spite of its fallibility, in spite of the obvi- 
ous fact that fashion, in its highest sense, is a woman’s personal 
possession, to be displayed and enjoyed wherever life takes her. 
Mrs. William Stirling, of Keir House, Scotland, is a woman who 
disproves the city formula—a young woman of. great style and 
great beauty, and a woman of the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stirling and their four children spend most of 

the year among the lovely, rolling 70,000 acres of Keir and 
Cawdor, the six-centuries-old family property beside Scotland's 
Grampian Hills. Here they raise sheep and cattle and operate a sone (below), . mtaipusionass wees ody 
thriving quarry on the estate. More than a landowner, Mr. 1 ae ee _— —_ nee 
ae . : ; ; . jacket, wrap-around skirt. By Michael of London. 
Stirling also operates a busy contracting firm now doing business 
in Africa, the Near and Middle East, Canada and the Caribbean. 
Mrs. Stirling, an expert movie photographer, has accompanied 
her husband on trips around half the world and filmed the com- 
pany operations. At home, she is outdoors much of the time. She 
is a dedicated gardener, a breeder of Highland ponies, a suc- 
cessful exhibitor of her own show horses. Her relationship with 
her children—Archie, Hannah, Magdalen and John—is youth- 
ful and full of fun; last year, the whole family went skiing to- 
gether on the Continent during the Christmas vacation. 

Mrs. Stirling loves good clothes, but can be casual about 
them. “Smart in smart places, untidy in untidy places” is her 
manner of matching her fashions to her busy, variegated ex- 
istence. Thus she buys clothes that are expensive, classic and ex- 
tremely well-made—or chooses dresses “off the peg.” For the 
latter, she prefers to shop in America, where she can find so 
many stylish ready-made clothes, while most of her expensive 
clothes are designed in Scotland or in London and made of mag- 
nificent Scotch fabrics. An example of the economy, the useful- 
ness and the unchanging stylishness of her fine country clothes is 
the riding habit on the opposite page; the jodhpurs were made 
in 1939 and the jacket in 1946. Charming, full of life, Mrs. 

William Stirling is a modern woman whose fine sense of fashion 
is a perfect part of her fashion of living. rHE END 


Mrs. Stirling with two children, two suits: 

Magdalen and “Bluebell” (above), she wears a thin 
charcoal-gray worsted by Hardy Amies of London, 
with long fitted jacket and full pleated skirt. With 
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Ancient 


Desert 
Skyscrapers 


Deep in Arabia's 

seldom-visited Hadhramaut, 

a noted English novelist mingles 
with blue-skinned Bedou 
tribesmen and finds still-living 


cities built of mud 


by Hammond Innes 


View over ornamental lattice in the 
fine house author borrowed at Qaidun. 








f you can, get to Mukalla by 
11:00 a.m. I am leaving then for a 
big conference of the Bedou tribes in 
the Wadi Duan. You could, if you 
wished, then go on to the Hadhra- 
maut with the State Secretary.” 
That message, signed by Col. 
Hugh Boustead, British adviser to 
the states of the East Aden Protec- 
torate, had been handed to me when 
I landed at Riyan airfield at nine- 


thirty that morning. It looked as if 


my dream would come true. | had 
traveled 10,000 miles through Arabia 
with the fabulous, seldom-visited 
Hadhramaut as my final objective. 

Three thousand years ago this rug- 
ged, sun-drenched wadi was the cen- 
ter of a great commerce. It produced 
the finest frankincense and myrrh, 
and one of the main routes of the In- 
cense Road ran 200 miles through it. 
Dhows, running the monsoon, 
brought the riches of India to the 
Arabian coast. From here, huge 
camel trains packed the precious 
cargo north to the Mediterranean, 
and the tolls they paid en route were 
the life blood of the Hadhramaut. 

When the Romans opened a 
shorter route through Egypt the traf- 
fic was greatly reduced, and sailing 
ships carrying spices from the Indies 
finally killed it. For hundreds of 
years the area was riddled with petty 
wars and no infidel dared enter. Not 
until the 1930s did Harold Ingrams 
bring peace to the wadi—with the 
aid of the R.A.F. Even so, only a 
few white men have ever been there. 

Now at last I was on the threshold 
of this fabulous place. But I was 
still separated from it by more than 
100 miles of desperate mountain 
country, some of it at war; and there 
were problems of transport, accom- 
modation, introductions, guides. 
The R.A.F. had flown me to Riyan, 
twenty miles from the coastal port 
of Mukalla—the rest was up to 
Colonel Boustead. I had sent him a 
radio message but had received no 
reply until that letter waiting for me 
at Riyan: “If you can, get to Mu- 
kalla by 11:00 a.m... .”’ And it was 
then almost ten. 

The station commander was doubt- 
ful. The Land Rover could not make 
it, for there had been heavy rains 
during the night and the road was 
awash with mud. But he put an aged 
three-tonner at my disposal, and off 
we went, slithering through seas of 
mud, and all the time I watched the 
clock, knowfng we couldn’t make it, 
knowing I was going to miss this 





heaven-sent opportunity by a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

We were on the outskirts of Mu- 
kalla at 11:15, but still there was a 
flood detour, and the last straw was 
a long train of camels that we could 
not pass. It was 11:25 when we 
ground through the archway of the 
pretty little bone-white city that is 
laid out like an ivory chess set in a 
crook of the mountains close against 
the sea. At the Residency, an Eng- 
lishman in white shirt and shorts 
came to greet me. 

“Has Colonel Boustead left?” | 
asked desperately. 

“Good heavens, no. We never get 
away on time.” 

It was then I noticed the cars and 
trucks in the courtyard piled high 
with baggage, and the Bedou troops 
in their green or red kufia head 
scarves clustered about. 

That night we camped at 4000 feet 
in a rock gorge through which a 
boulder road climbed steeply. The 
Qaim of the Wahidi—a local magis- 
trate whom the colonel always re- 
ferred to affectionately as “that 
bloody Bedou”’—sat against a rag of 
a windbreak slung on four sticks, 
one eye white in a dark, hawk face. 
The huge body of Sheik Qaddal 
(“‘gaddel’”’—the g is always like a 
hard g) lay sprawled in the tent his 
servants had erected on the flinty 
ground. Qaddal was state secretary 
of Mukalla. The colonel and I lay 
on our camp beds and watched the 
stars come out, one by one. 

To reach the Hadhramaut it was 
necessary to drive over that incred- 
ible raised sea bed of Southeastern 
Arabia known as the joh/, where 
beaches. abandoned by the tides mil- 
lions of years ago, are piled tier on 
tier like giant foundations for never- 

erected sphinxes. The next day, as 
we struggled through a narrow 
gorge leading upward to the joA/, I 
learned the object of the Bedou con- 
ference in the Wadi Duan. A camel 
train was coming down, picking its 
slow way through the debris. ‘There 
you have it—the old and the new,”’ 
Colonel Boustead said as the camels 
swayed past our trucks. “That’s the 
problem I’m supposed to resolve.” 
He nodded toward the barefoot 
tribesmen, small, blue men with 
their long, antiquated muzzle-load- 
ers. “Twenty of those bloody Bedou 
could close this road—sniping and 
throwing rocks down. That’s what 
worries me.”’ And again the “bloody 
Bedou” was a term of affection. 














Shibam burst into view suddenly, its 
buildings tall against the desert sky. 


A few years back there had been 
famine in the Hadhramaut. To save 
the wadi people from starvation, 
foodstuffs had been trucked up from 
the port of Mukalla over roads 
hastily widened. Seventy trucks were 
needed to keep the Hadhramaut 
supplied in case of emergency, but 
once acquired they had to be kept 
running to pay for their keep. And 
that was the problem, for the camel 
trains owned by the Bedou of the 
johl were the age-old carriers and 
the main source of income. 

You cannot destroy 2 people’s 
livelihood without their fighting 
back. And if they fought . . . Colonel 
Boustead shrugged his shoulders. 
Well he might, for just recently there 
has been trouble here and the R.A.F. 
has found it necessary to intervene 
to keep the peace. 

The eastern route into the Hadhra- 
maut, like this western one, climbed 
to the joh/ through precipitous 
gorges. The budget to maintain 
those two roads was little more than 
$20,000 a year. But in the event of 
persistent opposition from the Bedou 
tribesmen it would cost much more 
than this to keep them open. 

A last hairpin, a final slope and we 
were suddenly out on top of the 
world. Ahead was a broad, level 
plateau of gravel—brown, endless 
brown against blue of sky. This was 
the johl. 

We motored across it for hours 
until, toward evening, the dirt track 
dipped through a limestone cleft, 
brilliant yellow in the slanting sun, 
and there before us lay the Wadi 
Duan—a broad rift cut in solid rock 
by a now-vanished river—a sunken 
highway a mile wide that ran north 
to the Hadhramaut. 





It was dark before we reached Sif, 
where we were to spend the night, 
and Bedou cooking fires lit us to the 
outskirts of the town. Mud buildings 
piled up on us in the glare of the 
headlights, closing in to a maze of 
Sheer-sided gullies barely wide 
enough for the car; faces peered at 
us from the dark mouths of door- 
ways; children ran beside us. All Sif 
had been up since dawn, dressed in 
their best to greet us. 

The school where we were to be 
billeted was white, with arches and 
pillars and a tower—a little piece of 
almost Moorish architecture, brash 
among the sober browns of plain 
mud. Inside, the tiled courtyard was 
open to the stars and sloped to 
carry off the water, for when it rains, 
it rains heavily. Here we sat against 
the wall, drinking tiny cups of sweet 
tea and talking with the elders of 
the town, while our baggage was 
taken into the little schoolrooms 


that opened off one side of the court- 
yard. The Naib—the local governor, 
who was responsible for entertain- 
ing us—bustled about, a tall, thin, 


harassed man, wearing glasses and 
looking like a schoolmaster. 

Here in the Wadi Duan I was 
conscious suddenly of ancient civ- 
ilization. The world of the Bedou 
had been left behind on the high 
johl. Here the people were organized, 
a community with all the problems 
of a small town—drainage, water, 
education, law. 

It was a world apart, different 
from anything else I had seen in 
Arabia—even their dress was differ- 
ent: bright colors and strange little 
round hats like those the Persians 
wear, and the futa. The futa is a 
circle of cloth that you step into and 


The Qaim of Wahidi and author dine 
in a Qaidun room without privacy. 


fold about the waist like a skirt, very 
comfortable to wear in the dry, sear- 
ing heat of the wadis. The colonel 
and his military adviser, Captain 
Ellis, changed at once into their 
futas, and soon Sheik Qaddal in 
white robes and I in khaki trousers 
were the only ones without a splash 
of color—even that “bloody Bedou,” 
the Qaim of the Wahidi, had blos- 
somed forth in green futa and gold 
and green head scarf. 

That night we slept on the roof 
and the mud of Sif was white in 
moonlight, tower upon tower reach- 
ing back into the quarry-bay of 
cliffs in which the town had been 
built, an Arabian Nights spectacle— 
bleached to the purity of a sepulchre, 
remote, unearthly, like the ghost of 
an ancient city. 


Next day was the first of April: 
for the Wadi Duan, the day the fair— 
the ziari—opened at Qaidun. Sif 
was bursting with life at the thought. 
The women had put off their black 
and were dressed in a motley of col- 
ors; a gay, orange-red predom- 
inated, with the mask of the burga 
(the severe Arabian form of the 
Moslem veil) in a matching color 
and a silver line to mark the nose, 
and wrists and ankles a-clatter with 
silver bangles. And the children— 
boys in their brightest futas, little 
girls gay with paint, a teardrop of 
gold fastened to pierced nose, collars 
of silver, and necklaces of beads and 
glittering tinsel. 

From our roof we looked down on 
a cistern filled with sweet water 
piped in from a cliff spring. Donkeys 
jostled and bit each other as they 
waited for boys and women to fill 
the water skins and then, loaded 
with the dripping bags, their dainty 
little hoofs would pick a delicate 
way over the stones and up into the 
town. There was a goatherd fatten- 
ing his flock for the fair sale with 
ropelike skeins of wiry grass, and 
every now and then a passing train 
of Bedou camels would whip him 
into a frenzy by filching the long 
skeins with their thick, prehensile 
lips. And in an open space nearer 
the town, the armed constabulary 
paraded, banners fluttering in the 
morning breeze, as villagers, with 
their camels and donkeys, straggled 
through the teeming ranks on their 
way to the fair. 

By eight o'clock we, too, had 
joined the throng. The colonel in- 
spected the constabulary, and then 


we removed our shoes to sit cross- 
legged on carpets and listen to 
school children—a speech of wel- 
come from one, a piece of oratory 
from another and then two of them 
giving a demonstration of the intri- 
cate etiquette of a host greeting 
his guest. The art of speech, so pre- 
cious to the Arab, was born in them. 

We breakfasted on our own carpet 
under a giant ilb tree in the middle 
of the wadi bed a mile from Sif. And 
then we entered Qaidun by a road 
that was no more than a dry water- 
course. The place was packed with 
people, crowded around an open 
reservoir. More speeches of welcome 
and, of all things, a demonstration of 
calisthenics by the children. 

We went up through the fair where 
little stalls crowded against the 
houses in a narrow main street, on 
through a great camel-filled square 
to a side street in which a house had 
been reserved for us. The owner was 
away and the elders had simply bor- 
rowed it. It was a fine house with a 
blue, iron-studded door and smooth- 
polished plaster stairs that led up to 
rooms lined with cedar and intri- 
cately decorated with pewter. It was 
a rich man’s house, yet even here in 
town nomadic tradition prevailed. 
When the owner left he simply took 
his cooking pots, clothes and car- 
pets—all he would need in a tent— 
and it was all he had in the house. 


Outside the house we stopped to 
speak to an old Bedou who had blue- 
gray hair and a tufty little beard. 
His face was wrinkled by the hard 
sun of the joh/, his body gnarled like 
a desert tree. Slung over his bare 
shoulder was a modern service rifle. 
He had four men with him, and they, 
too, were armed with up-to-date 
rifles. There was no wrist clasping— 
the normal Bedou greeting; only a 
flood of words from the old man. 

“*He’s a fine old chap,”’ Colonel 
Boustead said as we climbed the 
stairs to our room, “but he’s a 
trouble-maker.” The old man spent 
his life wandering from tribe to tribe 
across the joh/, talking politics. More 
than once, Boustead told me, he had 
had to flee the country, but there he 
was, walking openly through Qaidun 
with a bodyguard. Nobody bothered 
to ask where the rifles came from. 

I saw him often that day as we 
moved from room to room through 
that beautiful, furnitureless house, 
drinking cloying-sweet tea and lis- 
tening to the arguments of a dozen 


Breakfast was interrupted by Bedou 


braves come to pay their respects. 


Bedou groups. Our own room had 
no privacy. Men from the joA/ 
moved in and out of it constantly, 
entering with the confidence of free 
men who feared no one. They showed 
deference neither to Colonel Bou- 
stead nor to Sheik Qaddal; they met 
them man to man, merely going 
through the traditional greeting, 
grasping them hand-to-wrist. 

They stood their weapons by the 
door, greeted everyone present, and 
then slipped to a squatting position. 
Although talks were serious, there 
was much laughing, black eyes 
flashing and teeth gleaming, each 
man with that incredible jambia 
(knife) at his waist. And the strange 
thing was that, though their blue 
bodies were almost naked and they 
had come many miles to the confer- 
ence through the heat of the high 
johl, there was no smell of sweat. 

The middle of the afternoon saw 
us seated cross-legged and shoeless 

Continued on Page 149 


Seyun’s dainty mosques and old towers 
viewed from local Moslem cemetery. 











The masterpiece at right, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London, comes from a mosque 
in Azerbaijan and is considered the finest carpet 
in the world. The pattern appears at left in all 
its breath-taking detail, a tracery so complex that 
33,000,000 knots had to be hand-tied in the thirty- 
four-and-a-half-by-seventeen-and-a-half-foot fab- 
ric. The square cartouche contains the artist’s 
signature and the year (1535)—a rare survival 
from the golden age of Persian carpet weaving. 































The great Oriental rugs of the Near East are historic 
works of art and symbols of contentment, hospitality, 


enjoyment of leisure and gracious living 


Magic Carpets 
by Leon Surmelian 


The Oriental rug is the only noble handicraft left in this machine mass- 
production age. Contrary to popular belief it is still hand-woven in the 
traditional rug-weaving countries, on the same primitive looms. It is one 
of the oldest art forms, but I doubt if it can survive another fifty years. 

These carpets are like the stained-glass windows of cathedrals, in 
which we see stories of whole civilizations. In Trebizond, my home town, 
and everywhere in Asia Minor, and the. Near East, rugs symbolized 
gracious living: contentment, hospitality and kef—that sheer enjoy- 
ment of leisure and good fellowship which is relished best with music, 
food and drink, as you sit on a rug beside a stream, or in your garden. 

Our rugs became export items on a large scale in comparatively recent 
times—about the beginning of this century. For hundreds of years we 
Armenians wove them for our own use and for the kings of the world. 
Even today, a fine rug fetches a higher price in Persia or Turkey than in 
Europe and America; the better rugs are not exported. 

We sat on rugs, ate on them, slept on them. When we traveled we 









carried our household articles in carpets, and our saddlebags were rugs. 
In the bazaars a merchant’s stall is often a rug, on which he displays his 
wares. When we went to the public bathhouse we rested on rugs after 
coming out of the torrid steam rooms, relaxing with lemonade and sher- 
bets, eating ha/va and do/ma while a fountain splashed in a tiled pool. We 
knelt on carpets when we went to church. Moslems had their prayer 
rugs, and they draped the biers of their dead with rugs. On special cele- 











brations carpets came out with the flags. Continued on Page 62 
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To El Piso, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs, Los Angeles 










@ You add a lot to your winter vacation in Southern Arizona 
or California when you travel on the GOLDEN STATE. 
With its genial, western “personality,” this train enables 
you to make the transition from winter chill to summer 
warmth quickly and most pleasantly. It features a wide 
assortment of Pullman accommodations, also reserved, deep- 
cushioned coach seats with full-length leg rests and free pil- 


lows. Complimentary hors d’oeuvres for Pullman passengers. 


The GOLDEN STATE leaves Chicago 
1:20 p.m. Through Pullman and day- 
night coach from Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
entraining in the GOLDEN STATE at 
Kansas City. 
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Our carpets have a hundred different 
uses and you could write the history 
of Turkey, the Caucasus, Iran and 
Turan around their rugs. 

I had two pretty cousins—Varda- 
nush (Rosesweet) and Zwart (Joy)— 
who were expert rug weavers. They 
lived in a gulleylike Turkish street in 
Trebizond that descended sharply 
to the sea. The street began near 
Yeni Juma Jami, New Friday 
Mosque, formerly a Byzantine church 
in which Mohammed II prayed after 
he conquered Trebizond, and ended 
somewhere in the black rocky sands 
of the booming beach where lurked 
the swift boats of Laz smugglers and 
pirates. You pulled a wire that stuck 
out of a crack in the wall and heard 
the tinkle of the little bell that hung 
inside, and Rosesweet or Joy would 
hurry to open the door with a clitter- 
clatter of clogs on the cobblestones 
of the walled-in yard. 

Their loom was a simple wooden 
frame: two upright posts and two 
horizontal beams fastened together. 
I would watch them arrange the 
warp threads on this frame and 
stretch them out tightly between the 
top and bottom crossbeams like the 
strings of a harp. The skeins or balls 
of yarn hung from the top beam, 
within easy, reach. They tied the 
knots around a pair of adjoining 
warp threads, using yarn of the de- 
sired color, and cut off the ends. 
These knots made the pile of the rug. 
When they completed a row they 
threw the shuttle across the loom 
and passed the weft (the woof) 
threads between the warp threads, 
after which they hammered down 
the knots with a wooden comblike 
mallet to conceal the weft and make 
the knots more compact—and began 
weaving another row. The process 
always fascinated me. Tying a knot 
took about a second. While their 
fingers flew on the loom Rosesweet 
and Joy sang love songs they learned 
at Turkish weddings. Each had 
woven a special rug for her dowry, 
for her future mate, and people said 
they’d better hurry or they would 
end up old maids. Rosesweet was 
twenty-one and Joy twenty. 

They knew about different wools, 
about dyes, about water, which is 
so important in dyeing. Their sheep 
were sheared in April or May; the 
wool was washed in cold mountain 
streams, carded, and spun either on 
a spindle or between the palms of 
the hands. For the weft they used 
cotton yarn. I used to go to the 
boyajis with them. The boyajis, or 
dyers, usually worked outside their 
dingy shops, distinctly Oriental in 
appearance, and some of them were 
disreputable-looking meu; a girl had 
to be careful. You could see the 
vats in which the boiling, fermenting 
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and other operations produced those 
colors which only an Oriental rug 
possesses. The dyer dipped the 
skeins into his solutions and with- 
out wringing them hung them in the 
yard or on the roof to dry. His hands 
and feet were always stained. The 
deepest indigo blue—almost black— 
is called surmé, in Turkish and Per- 
sian. I mention it because women 
use it to darken and beautify their 
eyes, and people joked about my 
grandfather and said he too dyed his 
eyes with surmé. His nickname was 
Surmeli—surmé-ed. This inevitably 
became Surmelian, our family name. 
Visiting my cousins was a treat. 
There was something quaint and 
charming about their cottage with 
its little, terraced garden. A trapdoor 
on the floor of the loom room led to 
the garden, which I could enter 
only by reluctant permission, and 
woe to me if I stepped on a flower, 
or damaged an orange or pome- 
granate tree. Branches of ripe oranges 
and pomegranates hung close to the 
walls of their bedroom, thus bring- 
ing the garden into the house. I was 
forbidden to enter the bedroom with- 
out removing my shoes. They had 
no bedsteads, but kept their bed- 
ding rolled up in a corner, covered 
with a rug; at night they unrolled 
their mattresses on the carpet. This 
sleeping on the floor thrilled me, 
and I would beg my parents to let 
me stay with my cousins overnight. 
A Persian family lived next door, 
and their maid, a black slave girl— 
the only one in town—would bring 
Rosesweet and Joy fruits from their 
garden, which was larger, and Per- 
sian delicacies, and in their turn 
Rosesweet and Joy would take them 
a plateful of Damascus taffy they 
had made, or some special dish the 
Persians liked. My cousins would go 
to this Persian house and sketch 
their rugs and then go home and 
copy them. Rosesweet and Joy used 
their own designs, too, and these they 

could weave from memory. 
Weaving, for them, was a sort 
of hobby, a feminine accomplish- 
ment. They didn’t do it for a living. 
You should have seen the rugs and 
embroideries of Armenian school 
girls auctioned off for charity durirfg 
graduation week. In kindergarten I 
had to learn to make tiny velvet pin- 
cushions. It was sissy stuff for a boy. 
But weaving was something men 
could do, too, and in our folk tales 
the beautiful girl sometimes refuses 
to marry the prince until he learns a 
handicraft, so he becomes a weaver. 
There was a mosque in our neigh- 
borhood, with rows of shoes ranged 
at the door. I passed by it every day, 
wearing my fez. I’d see crosslegged 
classes of Turkish boys reciting 
Continued on Page 65 





JAPANESE LANTERN LAMP 


A modern development 
of the ancient Japanese 
Festival Lamp, delicately 
contoured, sturdily made. 
As up-to-date as tomor- 
row. Almost 18” high. 








FLORENTINE SERVING SET 


Beautifully hand-crafted 
Florentine Silver serving 
set from Italy. Intricate 
Renaissance design. Each 
piece 7” long. 


SIAMESE BRACELET 


From Bangkok, the fab- 
ulous “City of a thou- 
sand dreams'’, comes this 
handsome Sterling Silver 
Bracelet, crafted by mas- 
ter silversmithsfor you! 
7” long 


CEYLONESE ELEPHANT 


A fascinating elephant 
statuette, hand-carved 
from ebony by the ‘‘fam- 
ily’’ wood-carvers of 
Ceylon. A ‘‘conversation 
piece’’ for your home. 
4” long 
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OF THESE BEAUTIFUL GIFTS FROM ABROAD 


(Value $4 to $6 each) 


YOURS : 
only 


y Ls 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we will 
send you your choice of any two of the unusual 
gifts shown here, both for only $2! At the 
same time, we will reserve a regular 6 month 
or 12 month membership for you, which you 
can accept or reject at any time within 2 weeks 
after receiving your introductory gifts. Each 
of the gifts is typical of the exquisite selections 
our members have received in the past! New 
members will receive even more thrilling values! 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS FROM THE WORLD OVER 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around the globe 
with a traveller who knows where the finest mer- 
chandise is? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 
through fantastic Old World workshops, watch 
native craftsme” create beautiful things with their 
ancient skills? Wouldn’t you like to make your 
home a “show place”’ with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as three times what 
you paid for them? 


LUXEMBOURG SUGAR & 
CREAMER 


From quaint Luxem- 
bourg. a lovely sugar 
bow! and cream pitcher 
of faience, an art prac- 
ticed for generations by 
ceramists of Siebenbrun- 
nen. 2%” hig 


VIKING CERAMIC BOWL 


BLACK FOREST CLOCK 


From the fabled Black 
Forest of Germany comes 
this ingenious creation 
of master craftsmen to 
keep time for you for 
years Decorative and 
useful in any room. 7” 
high. 


AUSTRIAN BUD VASES 


You could scour the 
world and never find a 
pair of bud vases more 
beautiful than these 
Hand-made. of purest 
crystal, hour-glass shape 
7” tall 


BELGIAN CRYSTAL BELL 


This unusual objet d’ar*, 
hand-blown of pure crys- 
tal, stands over 4',” 
high and has an exquis- 
ite ringing tone. En- 
graved by great Belgian 
artists. 


This beautiful bow! from 
Norway is hand-formed 
of clay from the famous 
**Viking Pits’ near Sta- 
vanger. Beautiful mod- 
ern design, and so useful 


too! 514” across 
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A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


AS A DEMONSTRATION of the thrills and en- 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send you any 
two of the exciting gifts illustrated here, yours 
for only $2! Then, if you enroll as a “passenger”’ 
on our magic carpet, you will receive a surprise 
gift each month from a different foreign land. 
Your gifts come direct to your home postpaid and 
duty-free in packages covered with exotic foreign 
stamps. With each surprise selection you will re- 
ceive a colorful brochure telling the story of your 
gift. 
JOIN TODAY BY MAILING THE COUPON 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and let’s set out 
on our shopping trip! You will receive the two In- 
troductory gifts of your choice immediately, plu: 
an opportunity to become a 6 or 12 month membe: 
for $2, or less, per month. If you are not captivated 
by your two Around-the-World Shoppers Club In- 
troductory selections, return them and the full 
amount you have sent us will be promptly refunded. 
So mail the coupon now while you may choose two 
of these gifts for only $2.00! 


EGYPTIAN COPPER URN 


This’ skillfully - crafted 
copper pitcher is made 
of Arabic design by ar- 
tisans of the world-fa- 
mous Mouskey Bazaar. 
Their techniques are 1000 
years old! 8” high. 
ee eee 


(This coupon must accompany your order) 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. AF 
71 Concord $t., Newark 5, WN. J. 


I enclose $2 for the two Introductory gifts checked 
below. (Check Two) 


[] Silver Bracelet 810-G [| Lantern Lamp 815-K 
[} Viking Bow! 811-V [| Ebony Elephant 816-E 
Crystal Bell 812-8 [ | Florentine Serving Set 817-5 

| | Copper Urn 813-AA | | Bud Vases 818-w 
| Sugar & Creamer 814-DD [ | Carved Clock 819-¢ 


Reserve membership for the following term, which I 
can cancel any time within 2 weeks after receiving 
any gift: 


[_] For 6 mos., 6 gifts ($12) [-] For 12 mos., 12 gifts ($22) 


Nome 
( Please print) 


Address 
City & lone 


State 

[] Check here if you have ever before been a member. 
NOTE: The U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a service fee of 
15¢ for delivering foreign packages, which is collected by 
your postman. If you live in Canada write to 77 Vitre St. 
West, Montreal 1, Quebec for prices. 
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Wonderful daye achore....relaxing days afloat, 


in Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and Curacao 


This is the Seis, a lively folk dance of the 
or the Dominican Republic. They feature cruise 


Jibaros or mountain people of Puerto Rico. You 
can visit this charming Caribbean island on life at its luxurious best, including air condi- 


one of Alcoa’s modern 12-passenger freighters. tioning, all rooms outside with private baths, 
Or, you can cruise to other colorful places of 
the Caribbean on a de luxe, air-conditioned atmosphere of unregimented enjoyment. 

Alcoa passenger ship. Either way you'll have But perhaps you prefer casual freighter travel. 
There’s nothing like a thoroughly comfortable 


outdoor pool, finest cuisine and service, and an 


the trip of a lifetime. 
The de luxe, 16-day cruises sail from New Alcoa freighter “‘to get away from it all’ and 
Orleans every Saturday—visit six exciting ports see some of the Caribbean’s interesting and less 
frequently visited places. Alcoa offers a variety 

of itineraries, with sailings from New York, 

New Orleans, Mobile and Montreal or Halifax. 

For information on both types of cruises see 

your travel agent. Or write to Alcoa, Dept. 


“*H”’ for folders. 


Mave he Chrilbcan 


ALCO 


Sales-minded executives can profit by examining the Caribbean as a po 
tential market for their products. This thriving area is now America’s second 


largest export customer, and 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 17 BATTERY PLACE STREET, NEW 
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WITH PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


s stil growing To evaluate this market, write 


on your company letterhead for our “Export Market Opportunities” book. 


ORLEAN 


S 


] 


) 
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Continued from Page 62 
from the Koran. One day, risking a 
beating by these boys—for giaours 
(non-Moslems) were forbidden to 
enter a mosque—I sneaked in to see 
what its interior looked like. The 
few prostrated figures did not notice 
me, and I saw a fairyland of rugs. 
They reflected the lights of the 
chandeliers and glowed with their 
own inner lights also. It was, despite 
my Christian prejudices, an unfor- 
gettable experience. I have no quar- 
rel with anyone who says Allah 
manifests himself through beauty. 
The larger metropolitan mosques 
in Turkey and Iran, and even the 
dervish monasteries have been plun- 
dered by the West, and their rugs 
have disappeared one by one. But I 
dare say antique or semi-antique rugs 
are still to be found in many a pro- 
vincial mosque of Asia Minor. 
Turkish prayer rugs have been 
popular in America, and quantities 
have been made for export. Genuine 
prayer rugs are the finest woven in 
Anatolia, with the possible excep- 
tion of the great court carpets pro- 
duced on imperial looms. The prayer 
rug is small, just large enough for a 
man to kneel upon and touch with 
his forehead. You can always tell a 
prayer rug by its mihrab, or prayer 
niche, which must point toward 
Mecca when it is being used. 
Genuine prayer rugs have a sheen 
which only time and the rubbing of 
bare feet can give them. They are 
close-clipped and their tones are sub- 
dued, mellowed by the years, and 
some of the finer pieces are exquisite. 
The recent decline in piety through- 
out the Moslem world has reduced 
the domestic demand for them, and 
has contributed to the artistic de- 
terioration of the Oriental carpet. 


I can still hear the camel bells that 
clanged with the mournful sounds 
of Asia as caravans from Tabriz 
arrived in Trebizond, bringing bales 
of carpets, which were shipped to 
Constantinople, and reshipped from 
there to the west. Their Persian and 
Turkoman drivers shaved their heads, 
leaving only a tuft of hair at the top, 
by which the angel of death could 
lead them to paradise. 

People invested their savings in 
rugs, and you could tell the social 
position of a family by the carpets it 
owned. When the Russian fleet bom- 
barded Trebizond during World War 
I, we took a few of our more valu- 
able rugs—Anatolian, Caucasian 
and Persian—and kept them in a 
bombproof basement with the family 
jewelry. Everybody tried to save his 
rugs. Many were family heirlooms, 
and on the roads of exile where so 
many perished—my own parents 
and Rosesweet and Joy among 


them—people clung to a small rug 
as a symbol of home. 

That war and its aftermath, with 
the accompanying Russian revolu- 
tion, changed the rug map of the 
Near and Middle East. Turkey and 
Russia have been eliminated from 
the world rug market as major ex- 
porters. Rugs are still woven in 
Anatolia, but scarcely any reach 
America. I believe most Turkish 
rugs on the American market were 
made before 1930. Marco Polo said 
that the Armenians and Greeks of 
Asia Minor wove “the finest and 
most beautiful rugs in the world.” 
Armenian carpets were well known 
to the Arabs in the 8th Century, and 
the “‘Armenian color,” the violet- 
red kirmiz, made from an insect that 
lives in the bark of oak trees, was 
sought by rug weavers everywhere. 
Shah Abbas the Great, who ruled 
during the golden age of Persian 
carpets, in the 16th Century, forced 
thousands of Armenian families to 
move to his capital at Ispahan so he 
could profit from their weaving 
skill. After nearly 400 years their 
descendants are still there, a com- 
pact group of Armenians in the town 
of Julfa. The Armenian dragon rugs 
have a powerful archaic charm. 
Furious dragonlike figures are shown 
in combat with phoenixes. 

In Russian Azerbaijan are woven 
the famous Kabistan rugs, including 
the gorgeous Kubas, from which the 
word Kabistan is derived; and the 
rugs of Shirvan and Baku. Kabistans 
are a finer grade of Daghestans, of 
medium pile, mellow colors and geo- 
metric designs. No less celebrated 
are Kazaks and Ganjas, which are 
nomad rugs; Soumaks, pileless tap- 
estries; and the rugs of Karabagh, 
an Armenian district, where the 
stately medallion designs probably 
originated. Russian and Iranian Azer- 
baijan is in the heart of the rug coun- 
try. North of Soviet Azerbaijan the 
proud and fierce tribes of Daghestan 
weave rugs like the Kabistans, with 
small symmetrical designs in trian- 
gles, squares, hexagons, octagons, 
diamonds, stars, daggerlike figures, 
worked out with jewellike perfec- 
tion. The Chechens, a related tribe, 
weave Chichis, of the same general 
pattern. Caucasian rugs are scatter 
size, not made for mansions. In the 
remote mountain districts of Daghes- 
tan and Chechnia, old rug patterns 
have retained their original charac- 
ter and weavers do not copy the pat- 
terns of foreign firms. The wool is of 
the finest, vegetable dyes are still 
used, quality is high. There is a virile 
individuality about Caucasian rugs, 
which are predominantly geometric. 

Turkestan or Turkoman rugs are 
better known in America as Royal 

Continued on Page 67 
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Really NEW! 


*You can load up to 150 slides! 

(No other slide projector will hold more 
than 36). You can enjoy full hour 
shows automatically! And you can 
feed, project, change and restack your 
slides without handling a single one— 
in fact, with just a touch! No slide-wipe, 
no glare, no extended blackouts. 

Other models priced to $154.95. 

SEE more SAVE more—SEE La Belle 
at your dealer today! For free booklet, write: 


LA BELLE SALES CORP. 


Oconomowoc, Wis., Dept H11 


DIRECTOR “300” 


finest budget-priced automatic 
35mm slide projector made 


only $5950 


plus F.E.T. 


with blower-cooling, 5“ £/3.5 
coated lens, brilliant 300-watt 
illumination, 2 magazines 








HIS is the 


coat you'll live 


...rain, sun, cold 


Alligator 


GOLD LABEL 


America’s most 
wanted gabardine— $4075 


You just can’t mistake that 
Alligator elegance ...in the 
richness of Gold Label’s fine all 
wool worsted fabric ...in the 
luxurious flare, drape and full- 
cut sweep. And for comfort, 
you can’t beat its “just-right- 
weight.’’ Being water repellent, 
you'll enjoy living init... rain, 
sun, cold. See Gold Label and 
other Alligator coats in smart 
fabrics, patterns and colors. . . 
all great values from $8.50 to 
$49.75. 


Travelweight Rainwear... Smart 
style ond light weight feature this 
super woter repellent rainwear 
you'll wear in any weother. Single 
breasted $19.75. Trench $20.75. 


Better Stores Everywhere Feature 


Alligator- the Best Name in Rainwear 


The Alligator Company * St. Lowis « New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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) wonderful ways to say elcome ‘i 


When guests come to dinner, strike 
a note of imaginative (and delicious) 
hospitality with Hiram Walker’s 
Cordials. Combine the subtle flavor 
of Triple Sec with fruit and ice 
cream, and bring to your own table 
a dessert which is many a great res- 


time for after-dinner coffee, enhance 
this pleasant hour with a pony of 
glowing, deep-mint Creme de Menthe 

. Or, More unusually, with the 
tingling blend of ice and sun-ripened 
flavor in a Cherry Liqueur frappé. 
Whichever cordial you try, quality 


taurant’s special pride—superb beyond compare is always assured 
Strawberries Romanoff. When it’s by the label “Hiram Walker's.” 





Cherry Liqueur 
frappé 


STRAWBERRIES ROMANOFF 


LIQUEUR Lightly whip 1 pint vanilla ice cream. Fold in 


oes GS 1 cup sweet cream beaten stiff. Add 6 table- 

tes spoons Hiram Walker's Triple Sec. Pour mixture 
SS A 4 over 2 quarts chilled strawberries, sugared to 

beset rstimciod _ taste. Serves 6-8. 

Monts | Tested in the kitchens of Gourmet Magazine. 


~~ 


CORDIALS 


A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 











Orange Curacao, Creme de Cacao, Creme de Menthe, Apricot Liqueur, Cherry Liqueur, 60 proof » Rock and Rye, Black- 
berry Fruit Flavored Brandy, 70 proof + Triple Sec, Kiimmel, 80 proof + Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
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Continued from Page 65 
Bokharas, although they are neither 
royal nor made now in Bokhara. 
These are nomad rugs, mostly of 
scatter size, like the Caucasians, and 
you'll have no difficulty in identify- 
ing them. The design never varies: 
octagons neatly arranged in rows 
with diamonds, cross stars, angular 
shrubs and flowers. They run to a 
dark reddish brown, another un- 
mistakable characteristic, or mul- 
berry red with touches of dark blue, 
vermilion and ivory white. They 
are lovely to behold. 
Khachli-Bokharas have a khatch, 
which means cross in Armenian. 
Saddlebag Bokharas are prized by 
the horsemen of Turkestan, and at 
one time were bordered with gold 
thread; some cost even more than 
the Arabian horses on which they 
were used. They make handsome 
cushion covers. The Yomuds along 
the eastern shores of the Caspian 
and in the Kara-Kum (‘Black 
Sand’’) Desert make rugs of the 
same general type. Samarkand, fur- 
ther east, shows strong Chinese in- 
fluence, with medallions and gener- 
ous use of yellow. 


Ninety per cent of all Oriental rugs 
sold in America come from Iran, and 
the world capital of carpets has 
shifted from Istanbul to Teheran. 
Rugs are Iran’s most important ex- 
port next to oil. Methods of weaving 
vary from city to city or district to 
district. In some areas it is a peasant 
or nomad industry. In others, as in 
Kirman, in Southeast Iran about 
600 miles from Teheran, there are 
big-scale operators who gather and 
process the wool, and supply both 
materials and designs to peasant 
weavers. The designs are drawn by 
Iranian artists and there are some 
first-rate painters among them. They 
cater to Western, and particularly 
American, tastes. Personally, | de- 
plore this. I want Oriental rugs to 
stay Oriental. But Iranians have to 
eat and they follow the changing 
whims of foreign buyers. 

Kirman produces rugs with the 
pastel colors preferred in modern 
American homes. They are designed 
around a central medallion that 
stands out almost in relief against 
light ash-gray or ivory backgrounds; 
others abound in formal bouquets. 
The local wool is excellent, and 
much American capital is invested 
in Kirman. 

In Kirman, however, there are no 
Western-type factories. The weaver 
takes the supplies home on donkey- 
back, though his village may be fifty 
miles away. The whole family, in- 
cluding children of six or seven, pro- 


ceed to knot the rug. The master of 


the loom, who is generally the head 


of the house, holds the designs and 
sings out the orders to the women 
and children: “Three reds, two blues! 
Allah is merciful!” “Three blues, 
two reds, one white! Allah be 
praised!’’ Nimble fingers tie the 
knots around the warp threads. It’s 
tedious work. The average weaver 
ties about 12,000 knots a day. If 
there is enough bread and cheese in 
the squalid hovel, which has no 
glass windows and is filled with the 
acrid smoke of dried dung, the 
peasant is content. His only luxury 
is tea, very strong and sweet. 

About once a week the operator’s 
representative stops by in a jeep to 
inspect the rug and pay for the 
amount done. Jeeps are necessary in 
this part of Iran, with scarcely any 
roads except winding bridle paths 
and dry river beds. Approaching the 
weaver’s home the inspector blows 
his horn to warn the women to cover 
their faces. In Teheran Iranian 
women may sip cocktails with the 
men, but in the provinces the old 
mores prevail. 

When the rug is finished, the 
peasant piles it on his donkey and 
takes it to town, where the operator 
weighs it to make sure none of the 
wool has been used for another pur- 
pose, and counts the knots on the 
back. For the American market 225 
knots a square inch—fifteen knots 
each way—is about the finest weave. 
The weaver gets paid and goes home 
with new supplies and, most likely, 
another design. 

The new rug, which has a rough 
surface, is sheared with special scis- 
sors. It is packed and dispatched, 
now by motor truck, to the Iraqi 
border, then across the Syrian desert 
to Beirut, where it is shipped to New 
York by boat. In New York most 
rugs are washed by a chemical 
process which softens their colors, 
which usually are a bit garish for 
American tastes, and gives the rugs 
a silky sheen. This lowers the wear- 
ing quality of the rug by 5 or 10 per 
cent. Some colors may be bleached 
out and new coloring may be put in. 
Dealers say the enhanced beauty of 
the rug is well worth the damage 
done by washing, and that a washed 
Oriental will last a long, long time 
if protected from moths and damp- 
ness. The Iranian government im- 
poses a special tax on the export of 
rugs dyed with anilines and, for- 
merly, the man who was found 
guilty of using these synthetic colors 
had his right hand cut off. Anilines 
have improved greatly in recent 
years, but the true lover of Oriental 
rugs insists on vegetable dyes, whose 
colors improve with the years. 

The largest operator in Kirman 
has 1100 families under contract. He 

Continued on Page 609 
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MEXICO pail | A wawai C 


See exotic Mexico with all details planned 
for your personal comfort and pleasure. Eat 
at better restaurants, stay at finer hotels 
(Del Prado in Mexico City—Caleta Beach in 
Acapulco). Extensive private car sightseeing. 
You're always expected and a “‘welcomed 
guest”’ wherever you go when you see Mexico 
the CARTAN way. 10 to 19 days. 5 tours weekly 
year ‘round. Use air or rail. 


Thrill to the pleasure of this beautiful 
tropical paradise. You can devote every mo- 
ment to fun and relaxation without a single 
travel care. Sail on the fabulous “Lurline”’ 
(all first class staterooms )—stay at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel. Five-day air tour of Islands 
of Hawaii and Kauai, Lavish entertain- 
ment on “Zurline’’ and in Islands. 22 to 27 
days. Sailing every second week in ‘56. 


“ 
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For the best in scenery, fun and old world 
charm, visit Europe with CarTAN. Enjoy 
wonderful days at sea on such luxury liners as 
Cunard’s “Queens,” Britannic, Mauretania, 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Maasdam and Ryndam. 


Superior hotel accommodations in Europe— 
planned sightseeing. Avoid disappointment— 
make reservations for 1956 sailings NOW! 
Your travel agent will help you select your 
CARTAN VACATION to Europe. 





Seasonal Tours to 
CALIFORNIA (ALL YEAR) « GRAND CANYON « YOSEMITE e PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
GLACIER PARK « JASPER « LAKE LOUISE « BANFF « FRENCH CANADA 
SAGUENAY RIVER «¢ NEW ENGLAND « NEW YORK-WASHINGTON « SMOKIES 
COLORADO ROCKIES ¢ YELLOWSTONE « TETONS « CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


for expert counsel and reservations phone, write or visit YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


* CARTAN Travel Bureau, Inc. 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + FRANKLIN 2.2742 
Ceeeeeeeeesesceeesessesese Chicago 5 CORRES EHHEHEEEEEEEES 





These are the features that 
make VOLKSWAGEN the favorite: 
® economical—low gas consumption 
» ideal for European roads 

room for 4 adults—and luggage 

V.W. service—anywhere 

high resale value 

models for every need—even 

an 8-passenger Transporter 

for large families and groups 
And LOW, LOW Initial Cost from 


$] 130 del. any city in Germany, 


Other Europeen cities slightly higher. 
($1495 del. New York) 


0) te) 4 = 


viA VOLKSWAGEN 


No. 1 car in Europe . . U.S. sales,* too. 


*Ist in imported car sales, of course. 

Budget-minded travelers and those who travel in \ 

style have one objective in common: to get the most 

pleasure out of their travels. That’s why more 

and more people buy VOLKSWAGEN to tour Europe. 
Write or call Dept. 11-H for further details. — A 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORP. 
302 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1—CHickering 4-4655 


ENJOY YOUR 





Cone Wud. winter to 


4 
a ° ‘ 
b Sunshine Vacalionland 
Enjoy winter days out-of- 
doors under sunlit skies. Sun- 


bathe, golf, play shuffleboard, 
hike or just rest in Arizona's 


ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 


Makes every cut and 
grade of meat extra 
tender. Available 
Seasoned (with 
special spices) and 
Non-Seasoned. Both 
impart salt flavor, 
yet are dietetically 
sodium free. 


” 


healthful “Sunshine Corner 
where there's. more vacation 
fun at lower cost. 

See amazing Wonderland 
of Rocks, famed old Tombstone, 
giant Open pit mine, ranches, 
desert and mountains. You'll be 
glad eh Ee to this friendly 
a 4 gS, ) city on U.S. 80 where the Old 
4 ety =" West and Old Mexico 

are next door neigh- 

bors. Accommoda- 

tions are varied and 
inexpensive 


ror FREE coior rower 
Write Name 10 
ORE Ss im maRGin AND MA 


DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB 


515 TENTH ST., DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 


ALSO! Ask your Doctor about ADOLPH’S 
SALT SUBSTITUTE- the best-tasting salt 
substitute ever made! Seasons just like salt 
and enhances food flavor. 

ASK YOUR GROCER for Adolph’s Low 
Sodium Meat Tenderizer and Adolph’s Salt 
Substitute. OAdolph’s ltd., Los Angeles 46, Calif, 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 
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The primitively majestic Carlsbad Caverns in 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, at the foot of 
the Guadalupe Mountains in southern New 
Mexico... the world’s largest known series of 
caves, 


Idaho's Sun Valley is world renowned for skiing . . . and for much more. Richly appointed, elaborately equipped, Sun Valley offers 


vacationers all the facilities of an exciting sun-bathed holiday-land ... from skiing and ice skating to outdoor, warm-water swimming. 


For an exciting vacation—midwinter or any other season—do it up right with 
a clean, new Hertz car. You'll be able to do more . . . see more . . . have more 
fun by traveling to your favorite vacation spot by train or by plane and renting 
a Hertz car on arrival. It’ll be economical . . . surprisingly so! For example, 


you can rent a new Ford or other fine car in Sun Valley, Idaho... drive 


it 200 miles in one week as your very own... and the cost is only $63.00... 


A scene of snowy splendor near Cable, in north- 


or $12.60 per person if five ride! (Convertible rates slightly higher. And all rates ons Wilken, © vein tatiaes Ger tne: tation, 
vary slightly in different sections of the country.) And remember—Hertz furnishes fishing and winter sports. 
all gasoline, oil... and insurance for the entire rental period—at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: wat ith and howto get i... 


Simply look in your telephone directory under "H" for your 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper identi- 
fication at the office and off you go in a car as private as your 
own. Rent for an hour, day, week or longer. It's as easy as check- 
ing into your hotel. 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil 
... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—ot no extra cost! If you 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 
burse you for the full amount. 


To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, 
anywhere, for any time. Always insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent A Car Service is available at nearly 900 offices 
in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience, 
Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and 
honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
write or phone Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 311, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, 
ent g Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Italy. 
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lives in patriarchal style in a beauti- 
ful home with flower garden and 
pool. The entrance hall is 100 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. His married 
children and their families live with 
him. He may entertain you in his 
home—tranians are hospitable folk— 
and you may eat every meal with 
him for a week, but you never see 
the women in the family; you must 
never mention them. 

Other important weaving centers 
are Hamadan, Sultanabad (now 
called Irak) and Tabriz, and toa lesser 
extent, Meshed, Ispahan, Shiraz and 
Kashan. Rugs are also woven by the 
Kurdish and Bakhtiari tribes. Most 
of the rugs made in Tabriz and Ham- 
adan go to Europe; they retain the 
traditional colors and patterns Eu- 
ropeans have known for centuries. 

Oriental rugs are named after the 
place where they are woven, or after 
the tribe, in case of nomads, but it 
would be difficult to classify rugs by 
locality now. Modern transportation 
has obliterated the distances that 
formerly isolated one city from an- 
other and perpetuated the variations 
in rug designs and colors. Modern 
Ispahans, for example, are no longer 
made in Ispahan but in the holy 
city of Meshed. They are poor imi- 
tations of the original Ispahans, per- 
haps the most glamorous name in 
Persian carpets. Most Saruks are not 
made in the village of Saruk, but in 
Sultanabad. The name of the rug has 
nothing to do with its quality. There 
are third-rate Kirmans and fourth- 
rate Saruks. It’s the quality of the 
wool, above all, that matters. Good 
wool will wash, dye and wear well. 
And generally the closer the weave, 
the better the rug. You can easily 
count the knots in the back. 

If you want to buy a rug in Iran, 
you must observe ceremony. In the 
average bazaar the procedure is 
somewhat as follows: You greet the 
merchant with the customary “*Sa- 
laam aleikum !” (Peace be unto you.) 
He rises and offers you his seat, which 
you don’t take. Mutual compliments 
are exchanged. You talk about any- 
thing except the purpose of your 
visit. The merchant calls to an as- 
sistant, ““Hussein, bring monsieur a 
glass of tea! And make it very sweet.” 
The store is one of hundreds in the 
vast arcaded building, and the bright 
Persian sun streams down from an 
opening in the ceiling. Somewhere 
in the back the samovar is boiling, 
and Hussein brings your tea in a 
small glass with bulging bottom. The 
amount of sugar he puts in isin direct 
proportiontotheesteem in which you 
are held as a prospective buyer. 

The rug merchant calls you po- 
litely ““monsieur.”’ Youcall him Haji 
Agha, though he is not a Haji and 


has yet to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He likes it. After more com- 
pliments, he asks how he may serve 
you. You want a rug? Take what you 
like, asa gift. It’s peshkesh. The wheels 
of neither business nor government run 
without peshkesh. At first he shows his 
cheaper grades, to test your knowledge, 
and heaven help you if he discovers 
that you are a novice. 


“Haji Agha,” you say, “these are 
indeed attractive rugs, but I want an 
even better one.”’ He has just the right 
rug for you, but he adds in a sorrow- 
ful voice the price is too high. You want 
to see it? “Hassan, unroll this rug for 
monsieur!”’ There is nothing, he tells 
you, to equal it in the bazaar. The 
price? Three thousand tomans. Now 
begins the most delicate part of the 


transaction. You like the rug, but you 
pretend indifference. You offer a thou- 
sand tomans. You are hurting the feel- 
ings of a man who was willing to give 
you a rug. But as a special favor he will 
let it go at two thousand five hundred 
tomans. You offer eleven hundred. The 
bargaining may last hours, even days. 
Finally you buy the rug for, say, 
eighteen hundred tomans, and youshake 
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hands. “It’s peshkesh,” he says. If 
you don’t buy, he doesn’t act as 
though he is hurt. If you ask him to 
forgive you for having taken his 
time, he says, “Khoda bebakshed” 
(God forgives you), and remains his 
courteous self. 

Most American importers employ 
Armenian buyers who live in Iran 
or go there periodically, men who 
know carpets and Persian psy- 
chology. The Armenians engage Per- 
sian dallals, or brokers, whose busi- 
ness is to bring reluctant buyer and 
seller together. 

Dallals are diplomats, orators, 
politicians, flatterers, face-savers, 
students of human nature and, yes, 
liars. But in the East “A lie that 
gladdens the heart is better than a 
truth that hurts it.” A story of 
Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, that beloved buf- 
foon, shows dow persuasive these 
brokers can be. The Hoja wanted to 
get rid of his donkey, which was 
lazy and old. He turned it over toa 
broker, who walked it around the 
bazaar crying, “Look at this won- 
derful young donkey, Mussulmans! 
Vallah-billah, there isn’t another 
donkey like him. He can carry a 
heavy load for twenty-four hours 
without eating a grain of barley or 
a blade of grass. He is so steady you 
can sit on him, drink your coffee or 
tea, and make kef.”” 

People began to bid, and Nasr- 
ed-Din Hoja was so carried away by 
the broker’s words that he joined 
the bidding finally 
bought the donkey for twice what 
he was willing to take for it. 


himself and 


The discovery of a great carpet is 
an exciting event. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of London is a 
magnificent rug which was taken 
from the tomb mosque at Ardebil, 
in Iranian Azerbaijan; it is con- 
sidered the finest carpet in the world. 
I asked Robert E. Costelli how his 
father, John Costelli, came to find 
this carpet. 

““As a young man,” he said, “‘my 


- 
father went to Persia and entered 


the rug business. One day two Per- 
sians brought him two very large, 
fine old rugs in bad condition. He 
was still new in the business and 
consulted another rug merchant, 
a Swiss named Ziegler. Together 
they bought these two rugs for 
five hundred British pounds, at that 
time about twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. They were a pair of the same 
design and approximately the same 
size. Some pieces were remoy ed from 
one rug to repair the other; and this 
repaired rug—lI'll call it Number 
One 
Robinson and Company, Limited, 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in South Kensington, London, in 


eventually was sold by Vincent 
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1892, for twenty-five hundred pounds. 
The other rug, Number Two, was 
brought to America and purchased 
by the art firm of Duveen Brothers 
for fifty-seven thousand dollars.” 

These rugs were woven by Maksud 
Kashani—of Kashan, that is. Mr. 
Costelli says Maksud was a politi- 
cal prisoner condemned to death, 
who escaped and sought sanc- 
tuary in the mosque of Ardebil, 
where he spent the rest of his life 
weaving these rugs. But there is no 
way to verify this story. They bear 
this precious inscription: 


I have no refuge in the world 
other than thy threshold; 

My head has no protection 
other than thy porchway; 

The work of the slave of the 
holy place, Maksud Kash- 
ani in the year 942. 


This date is the 942nd year of the 
Hegira, which corresponds to our 
-1535 a.p., and Maksud’s signature 
is one of the few that have reached 
us from that golden age of Persian 
carpets. Maksud’s work has a large 
golden medallion with sixteen points, 
a lamplike pendant attached to each 
point. Twolarger mosquelamps hang 
from the medallion, on a dark-blue 
ground. But these are mere super- 
ficial details. For this isa masterpiece 
of art, and Maksud Kashani must 
be ranked with the great European 
painters of his period. 

The most famous silk carpet, and 
probably the supreme masterpiece 
of all textile art, is the Hunting Car- 
pet once owned by the Austrian em- 
peror and now in the Austrian state 
collection. It is woven of silk, gold 
and silver, and shows mounted arch- 
ers shooting lions, antelopes, stags, 
boars, hares and other game, as they 
gallop through flowers and leaves on 
a salmon-colored background. 

Eastern monarchs held court on 
carpets. And in the West there is a 
tradition of crowning kings on Ori- 
ental rugs, and knighting men as they 
kneel on a carpet. Tom Kullujian, 
who had been an old friend of my 
family in Trebizond, furthered this 
idea. He acquired a large luxurious 
Kirman and spread it under the Lib- 
erty Bell, after which he called it the 
Liberty Bell Rug. Tom’s passion was 
to have great personages stand on 
his rug. Seven American presidents 
stood on it. So did Edison, Ford, 
Lindbergh, Pershing, Foch, Joffre, 
Pétain, Haig, Kitchener, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Paderewski 
and Emperor Hirohito of Japan. 
Tom managed to have the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles signed on his 
rug. At Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, when the Unknown Soldier was 
buried, President Wilson spoke 


standing on Tom’s rug. Harding and 
F.D.R. were inaugurated on it. 

Tom went broke during the depres- 
sion. To support himself he sold news- 
papers in San Francisco. He turned 
down all offers for his rug, though 
it was worth a fortune, and died pen- 
niless. Heleft hisrugtothe U.S. Govern- 
ment, moved by an immigrant’s sense 
of gratitude to his adopted country. 


The greatest carpet of all time was 
Behar i Kisra—the Spring of Chosroes. 
The Arabs captured it from the mag- 
nificent white palace of the Persian 
kings in Ctesiphon in 637 a.p., and 
took it to Caliph Omar, in Medina. This 
colossal rug was woven of silk, gold, sil- 
ver and precious stones, and represented 
a pleasure garden in the spring. The 
soil was imitated by yellow gold. “*Run- 


ning” brooks were formed by emeralds 
and other gems that gleamed like rip- 
pling water; it had pearls for gravel on 
its interlacing paths, and was abundant 
with flowers made of sapphires and 
rubies. The Arabs estimated its worth 
at what would probably be $200,- 
000,000 in modern money. Surpassing 
anything described in the Arabian 
Nights, it gave the illusion of per- 
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petual spring and before its capture 
was spread in the huge vaulted hall 
of the palace when royal receptions 
and festivities were held indoors be- 
cause of inclement weather. Caliph 
Omar ordered that it be cut. He took 
one fifth of it; the next largest piece 
went to Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
and the rest was divided among sixty 
thousand loyal warriors, who rushed 
off to the jewelers’ markets in Bagh- 
dad and sold their shares for siz- 
able fortunes. 


The garden supplies the basic 
theme of the Oriental rug through 
the ages. The garden, with its brook, 
is earned leisure. It is relaxation 
after daily toil. Paradise itself is a 
Persian word and means an enclosed 
park or pleasure garden. 

The Oriental rug is the magic car- 
pet that carries man to God, from 
the garden of this world to the gar- 
den of the next. It is made to be 
trodden under foot, but it elevates 
the soul. THE END 





PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 9 


not matter that this is a tame wilder- 
ness of washing machines, golf clubs, 
croquet, bonded rye, and MG’s. It is, 
as against New York, a genuine fron- 
tier in the sense that it requires a new 
kind of living if one is to survive. 

The original pioneers were full of 
hopeful mixed-up dreams of adven- 
ture, material wealth, privacy and 
living near to Nature. For some these 
dreams were fulfilled ; but all of them 
also encountered back-breaking toil, 
flood, drought, loneliness and men- 
tal starvation. Some did not have 
what it took; the others settled the 
country and forged a new way of 
life. Most of them did not live to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor, but 
their sons and grandsons did. 

I believe firmly that the man in the 
gray flannel suit, the brief-case car- 
rier, is an absurd figure only to the 
professional satirist, and sometimes 
to himself, his wife and his children. 
To the eye of the Muse of history he 
is no more absurd than Daniel Boone 
or Kit Carson seems to us today. 

He, too, has a dream, a dream of 
trees and stars and green grass, of 
privacy, of ordered small-scale com- 
munal living. He has a vague vision 
of combining the philosophy of 
Henry Ford with that of Rousseau. 
He is having a hard time making 
that dream come true; and, because 
of the refractory nature of dreams, 
he is baffled, frustrated, often in 
despair. So were the other pioneers, 
whose experiences, including bore- 
dom, physical exhaustion, and lone- 
someness, he is repeating in terms 
suitable to the mid-20th Century. But 


just as the original settlers smoothed, 


by their own laborious efforts, the 
path for their descendants, so the 
Exurban pioneer, himself perhaps a 
failure, is making it easier for the 
next generation. (That accounts for 
his almost feverish concern, so non- 
Megalopolitan, for the welfare of 
his children.) 

His sons and daughters will in- 
herit the good that will flow from 
the bankruptcy of the Big City. 
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Daddy may kill himself to pay off 
the mortgage; but his progeny will 
own a mortgageless home. The 
motorized gimmicks that Daddy 
operates so clumsily they will handle 
with ease and efficiency. They will 
use the helicopters that will make 
the industrial wen of New York easy 
of access. And they will inevitably 
have worked out the four-day or 
even three-day work week that will 
finally make Exurbia viable. 

I prefer to believe that the frictions 
Mr. Spectorsky so well describes are 
ad interim frictions, the sacrifice a 
frontiersman has to make in order 
to found a new culture. Boredom, 
excessive drinking, frenzied play, 
vulgar display, infidelity—these are 
not intrinsic to the Exurbanite, nor 
to the exurban situation. They are 
the growing pains, odd ones, I admit, 
that are inevitable whenever an old 
institution, like the City, is dying 
and a new one, the Exurbia of the 
2Ist Century, is striving to be born. 

So do not smile at us, at our 
chatter about “roots,” at our fum- 
bling gestures of do-it-yourself, at 
our silly status-competitions, at our 
shiny new small-town patriotism. 
We may be the most ludicrous fron- 
tiersmen in history. But we are blaz- 
ing a trail and marking out new 
country. The 8:10 is our Conestoga, 
the electric hedge-clipper our ax, 
the portable sprayer our rifle. And 
make no mistake: we may complain, 
we may despair, we may go under— 
but we are not going back. We are 
little men confusedly engaged in 
something big, and we know it. 


Reading I’ve Liked 


Andersonville, by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor. Overlong but impressive and 
moving novel, solidly based on the 
most unremitting research, about 
the Confederate prison in Georgia 
which was a faint prefiguring of the 
Buchenwalds to come. Has extraor- 
dinary reality ; the reader, for almost 
eight hundred pages, feels himself a 
part of the army of prisoners who 
suffered and died or survived in a 
twenty-acre hell. (World Publishing 
Co., N.Y., $5.) THE END 
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Liichow’s once more is a great restaurant because 
the gentleman in the Tattersall vest— 

Mr. Jan Mitchell—brought back the fare of yester- 
year: delectable Wiener Schnitzel, tender, 

piquant Sauerbraten, the crispest and 

coldest cucumber salad, not to mention roast Water- 
town goose, good music and good feHowship. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


bv Silas Spitzer , 


Gemiitlichkeit Returns to Luchow’s 


A new owner has lifted this old Bavarian restaurant to its former greatness 


by serving the food that made it famous and re-creating the atmosphere that made it loved 


@ For a long time | had been listening to what was, to me 
at least, fascinating and slightly incredible news about Liichow’s. 

This grand old German eating place, born in 1882, had been 
running slowly downhill since the last war. It was suffering from 
something resembling senility in a human being. Hidden away 
in a shabby downtown quarter of New York, long since by- 
passed in the city’s surging rush northward, it had won few 
new followers among the present generation and had lost 
many of the once faithful old-timers. Then, in 1950, the ancient 
restaurant changed hands. There was a break in the dynasty 
that had ruled continuously for nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury. The new owner was an unknown young man from Wash- 
ington, D.C., whose name was Jan Mitchell. 

When they heard about this change, New Yorkers of long 
standing felt an instinctive pang of sadness and regret. We saw 
no good omen in the news. It was like reading in the Times one 
morning that an office building was to go up on the site of the 
last remaining brownstone mansion on Fifth Avenue. The sad- 
ness went even deeper than that. Many of us had known and 
loved Liichow’s since childhood. Part of our melancholy was 
due to a feeling of guilt, for most of us had neglected the old 
place for years, and thus had contributed to its downfall. 

I knew that old, distinguished restaurants rarely survive under 
new management. Occasionally they may come alive under the 
whip of new policy, but something fine and honest seems to go 


out of them. This, it seemed to me, would be especially true of 


Liichow’s, which was considerably more than just another old 
restaurant. For nearly seventy years, it had been marinating 
gently in the milk of human kindness. Its world-wide reputation 


was founded solidly on the love and loyalty of thousands of 


patrons. It wasn’t only that you could count on Liichow’s for 
the most luscious lentil-and-frankfurter soup in America, the 
thinnest and most delectable Wiener Schnitzel, the crispest and 
coldest cucumber salad, and the largest and sunniest jam- 
stuffed German pancake ever conceived by man. The great 
thing was that you could eat these dainties to the lilting accom- 
paniment of well-played music and happy conversation, in an 


aura of good fellowship that contained not the slightest taint of 


self-consciousness or artifice. 


ARNOLD NEWMAN 


But, because of its decline, either complete extinction or a 
change in ownership was inevitable. The founder was long since 
gone to happier beer halls beyond the blue horizon; his loyal 
associate and successor had grown old and tired after a shining 
career. And so the old place had been sold and all this golden 
past was now in the hands of a stranger—and I did not give him 
one chance in ten thousand of carrying on Liichow’s romantic 
gastronomical traditions. It was not until the spring of 1953 that 
I discovered how wrong I had been. 

Friends began to tell me that the old restaurant had made an 
extraordinary comeback. The place was filling up again, and the 
rope was often up at dinnertime. The Lillian Russell Room and 
the Steinway Room upstairs were becoming immensely popular 
for bachelor and wedding parties. On Sunday nights some of the 
most resplendent “personalities” from Broadway and Holly- 
wood could be seen enjoying themselves at the tables, without 
benefit of photographers, fashion models, orchids or gift 
champagne. 

Best of all, I learned, the gargantuan menus which made such 
mouthwatering reading in the old days had been restored, and 
the food described in the elaborate four-page folder lived up to 
its billing. Service, too, had improved beyond belief and the 
gigantic establishment seemed to be running as though on 
oiled bearings. There had been no brash up-dating of the in- 
terior and no annoying tricks of showmanship. It seemed the 
new owner had restored things to the way they were when men 
of sound health and good will drank a quart of beer with their 
meals and never sat at table less than a couple of hours. Good 
eating, good drinking and good fun—believe it or not—had 
returned to East 14th Street! 

But that downtown section was far out of my daily orbit, and 
it was a long time before I had a chance to investigate the truth 
of these tidings. Then one day, about a year ago, I paid a visit 
to a man whose office was on lower Fifth Avenue, not very far 
from Liichow’s. At my suggestion, we decided to go there for 
an exploratory lunch. 

Just inside the front door stands a large white scale of the 
type used for weighing quarters of beef, bags of flour and other 
wholesale produce. Undoubtedly, it was used for that purpose 





by the management. But, later on, after downing 
a capacious meal, I wondered whether some of 
the regular guests might not use it for a “before- 
and-after” checkup. It was the right size for the 
job. Everything about the old restaurant seemed 
large and massive, just as I recalled it from my 
youth. The atmosphere, some one has noted, is 
“North German Lloyd, about 1870.” The tables 
and chairs rest solidly in place. The walls of 
paneled and heavily carved wood, deeply black- 
ened with age, soar to ceilings of impressive 
height. On shelves and in niches are ornamental 
beer steins of many sizes and shapes. The only 
other decorations are oil paintings, some of them 
immense, several ship models, and at least one 
ceiling-high mirror which seemed almost as 
large as a squash court. 

The restaurant is made up of seven connecting 
rooms, each with its separate history. Beginning 
on the 14th Street side with a long stand-up bar 
and men’s grillroom, these rooms stretch, unim- 
peded by partitions, an entire block, clear to 13th 
Street. And this vast Valhalla was filled to capacity 
and thrumming with a sound I had not heard in 
years—a deep-toned masculine murmur of con- 
tentment, punctuated by frequent bursts of belly 
laughter. Over all was the happy clatter of table- 
ware and a hearty fragrance from steaming food 
and geysers of beer. 

It may have been due as much to sentiment as 
to seasoning, but it seemed to me that the sauer- 
braten had all the old ecstatic flavor. The golden- 
brown potato pancakes, nestling in spicy brown 
gravy, were soft inside, crisp and lacy on top, 
with that wonderful earthy taste I remembered 
from my boyhood. And the dark, creamy 
Miinchner beer, flowing into my receptive throat 
from a pint-sized seidel, mated smoothly with 
the food. 

Our waiter was a twinkling-eyed little man with 
sparse gray hair. He trotted busily among the 
tables, listing a bit. Once he paused and, with a 
paternal air, watched the gratified expression 
that had fixed itself on my face. 

“Good, the beer—huh?” 

“Everything is good,” I replied. “‘It all tastes 
like it did when my father used to bring me down 
here for Sunday dinner, nearly forty years ago.” 

“Tl was here in those days,” he said. “‘Maybe I 
waited on you and your father. I am one of the 
old ones here. But Liichow’s is older still than 
any of us. It was already twenty-eight years old 
when I first came here, a young fellow.” 

“What's your name?” | asked, “in case we come 
back again.” 

“You'll come back,” he grinned. “Just ask for 
Sigmund.” And he left on the long trek to the 
kitchen, moving at his ancient waiter’s pace. 

My luncheon companion’s mind was firmly on 
business. He talked at a rapid rate, ignoring the 
heaping portion of lamb stew and green beans on 
his plate. Suddenly the old waiter reappeared at 
his shoulder and interrupted a long, earnest 
speech. 

“Mister,” he said, “you eat too slow. When 
you leave your food on your plate like that, it 
gets cold. Let me take it to the kitchen and warm 
it up for you.” 

This amiable offer, with its slight suggestion of 
reproof, was politely refused by my friend, who 
went right on with his sales talk. Behind him, the 
old waiter winked at me to indicate that there was 
complete understanding between us. 
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“If you want to see Liichow’s just like you re- 
member it from the old days,”’ he said to me, later, 
“come for dinner in a couple of weeks, when we 
are giving the Venison Festival.” 

It occurred to me that no better occasion would 
ever present itself for a closer look at the old res- 
taurant in its newest phase. So, on the way out, 
I made a reservation for dinner about mid-way 
during the period of the feast, which was to start 
early in November. 

On a Thursday evening, not too long afterward, 
four people of healthy but discriminating appe- 
tite were headed downtown in a taxi. When we 
reached Union Square, our driver pushed slowly 
through a bewildering tangle of cars, pedestrians 
and sidewalkivendors, for Thursday night is a 
big night for shopping on 14th Street. 

No restaurant of international reputation was 
ever located in a more incongruous setting. The 
neighborhood has changed sadly since the days 
of Liichow’s early prime. Once it was the gaily 
glittering heart of town, center of the theatrical, 
musical and political worlds. But now the street 
swarmed with bargain hunters from all the five 
boroughs. The sidewalks were jammed with 
hurrying, pushing ladies, their arms loaded with 
packages, children clinging to their skirts. As 
though to mock the dignified presence of Lii- 
chow’s, the block on which it stands is pungent 
with popular-priced eating places: clamorous 
cafeterias, lunch counters, milk bars, delicates- 
sens. Across the way, not far from where Stein- 
way Hall and the Academy of Music once stood, 
a crowd clustered around a noisy hot-dog stand 
and the odor of frying meat enveloped us as we 
entered the ancient glass doors of Liichow’s. 

Once inside, we were in another world. 
Liichow’s is one of the largest restaurants in New 
York and on this gala night it seemed to hold all 
the festive-minded people in town. Every table 
was filled and perhaps a hundred persons stood 
waiting behind the rope in the entrance passage. 
We were greeted by Ernst Seute, the headwaiter, 
a smiling giant who began his career there in the 
days when Jim Huneker, Henry Mencken, Al 
Smith, Theodore Dreiser, Charley Murphy and 
J. P. Morgan were among his regular patrons. 
To many New Yorkers, his ample benevolent 
countenance is a sort of symbol and trademark 
of the restaurant. 

While we waited for our cocktails I looked 
around, overwhelmed at first by the sensation of 
sitting down to eat in the midst of a thousand 
people, most of whom at that moment were sing- 
ing or beating time with beer glasses to the ear- 
splitting music of a ten-piece German band. Our 
table was uncomfortably close to these musicians, 
who blew, red-faced and with powerful volume, 
straight through a seemingly endless repertoire 
of German and American party songs and light 
operatic selections. 

For the occasion, the walls had been hung with 
hundreds of small American flags, paper chains 
and colored balls that open like accordions. Fes- 
tive hats were passed around—perky Robin Hood 
felts for the ladies, short-peaked student caps for 
the gentlemen. This begins to read like the de- 
scription of Saturday night in a bierstube—but | 
never saw one example of unruly drunkenness all 
evening long. 

We ate venison in three different versions, sam- 
pling freely from each other’s plates. There were 
tenderloin filets, Hunter’s Continued on Page 78 
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THE BEST PART OF A SALAD! 

The salad makes the meal; Wish-Bone Italian Dress- 
ing makes the salad. Exciting tangy flavor with “just 
the right touch of garlic”. For free salad recipe packet, 
write WisH-BoNE, 2029 Harrison, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOLIDAY CANDLELIGHT BY WILL & BAUMER 

Graceful, satin-finished, hand-dipped Taperlites... 
stately Twistolites in classical twist-design ... Empire 
Brand 3%” or 8” for holiday sconces, buffet or table 
decorations...all in an array of correct Autumnal 
colors... all by Will & Baumer. 
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GARDEN FRESHNESS FOR YOUR FEAST 

... yours to enjoy with Stokely’s Finest Cut Green 
Beans. Every tender, slender bean a delicious morsel 
of good eating. Simply heat, season and serve in your 
choicest dish. 
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PILGRIM COCKTAIL WITH CRANBERRY JUICE 

Give a traditional send-off to your holiday dinner. 
Start with berry-red Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice 
Cocktail. Just chill, pour, serve. Or top with scoop of 
lemon sherbet. Quick, easy and beautiful. 


Rainsow Trout 


SO MUCH TO BE THANKFUL FOR! 
Thanksgiving ... with all its festivities 
and feasting! Here are a few of the 
traditional dishes for which it is fam- 


ous...the color and excitement that Ratusow Our 
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_make it a wonderful occasion. You'll 
find that all of these foods and 


accessories will add goodness and ROASTED ALMONDS DO DOUBLE DUTY PATE OF SMOKED ROCKY MOUNTAIN TROUT 


Try roasting famous Blue Diamond Almonds 15-20 Flashing rainbow trout from cold mountain waters 
minutes in slow (300°) oven. Blanching is optional. are smoked over slow hickory fires, then blended with 
Use teaspoon of butter per cup. Salt some, dice the butter, milk and spices to a private recipe. Supreme 
rest (unsalted) for cooking, or for topping cakes, among canapes. At better grocers, or send $1 for 
cookies, sundaes. sample tin. High Valley Farm,Colorado Springs,Colo. 
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THE SEAL THAT GUARANTEES QUALITY! BLUM’S, TO GIVE AND TO SERVE ACCLAIMED THE WORLD’S FINEST COFFEE 

This seal tells you that this is a genuine Long Island Blum’s Holiday Fruit Cake filled with fruits, spices, ...O’Connor’s Mocha and Java promises you a new 
Duckling, young, plump and tender eating. Send for nuts, brandy, and rum; aged for a year or more. One peak in coffee enjoyment. Its superior flavor, bouquet, 
colorful recipe booklet full of wonderful ways to pre- two, and three pound gift tins $2.00 a pound shipping and body are well worth the few extra pennies. At fine 
pare and serve delicious Long Island Duckling. Write charges added, sales tax where applicable. Order now food stores—or write Mr. O'Connor, 1043 S. 12th St., 
Long Island Duckling, Box 990, New York 46 from Blum’s Candy, San Francisco 9, Calif. St. Louis 4, Mo 
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nougat filling .. . famous bitter-sweet 
... rich milk chocolate... 

Florina (honey and almond flavored 
milk chocolate) ... milk chocolate with 
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milk chocolate ... and the famous 
Taster Gift Package with a delightful selection of Lindt favorites 
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style, marinated in wine and spices 
and served with a sour-cream sauce, 
red cabbage and purée of lentils. 
And a savory stew which our waiter 
called a pfeffer, with potato dump- 
lings. And, finally, a thick, juicy 
chop, broiled to a turn, with a side 
dish of chestnut purée and currant 
jelly. The portions were large and 
they were dished up steaming hot—a 
trick which is not easy when serving 
a thousand persons. Everybody, even 
the ladies, ate heartily and drank a 
formidable quantity of the good Ba- 
varian beer. For dessert, we shared 
a couple of the famous pfannkuchen— 
German pancakes as big as a Steer- 
ing wheel, with butter, powdered 
sugar, lemon juice, cinnamon and a 
filling of tartsweet preisselbeeren. 
These gargantuan specimens were 
deftly flamed in kirschwasser, rolled, 
sectioned in four pieces and served 
by Karl Dinzenbacher, the most 
venerable of all the waiter captains. 

From the first forkful of herring 
in dill sauce to the last sip of brandy 
and black coffee, this feast took 
about three hours. This is par for the 
Liichow course. During this period, 
the band never stopped playing and 
singing except for short intervals, 
when they cooled their vocal appara- 
tus. Occasionally, they left their plat- 
form and marched among the tables, 
stopping from time to time to sere- 
nade the occupants. For us they 
launched into a soft and schmalzy 
rendition of “Du, du, liegst mir im 
herzen ...” and for a lively table 
of twelve nearby, they blasted Ro// 
Out the Barrel—a switch which 
showed their nice sense of discrimi- 
nation in entertainment. 

On our way out, after dinner, 
heads buzzing and faces glowing, 
Ernst Seute introduced me to a 
slender, fair-haired youngish man 
who was Jan Mitchell, owner of 
Liichow’s and author of its renais- 
sance. He was impeccably dressed in 
a dark suit, silvery waistcoat and a 
four-in-hand with an appropriate 
design of deer heads. His manner was 
not at all like the impresario behind 
all this beery hubbub. 

Since then, I have talked to Jan 
Mitchell long and often. I still find 
his quiet manner a little strange in 
contrast to the robustious nature of 
the Hofbrau he guides. I am sensitive 
to tradition, and by tradition, the 
master of Liichow’s should be an en- 
tirely different sort of person. The 
pattern was established by August 
Liichow, who founded the restau- 
rant seventy-three years ago. Those 
who remember this great man always 
refer to him as “August.” According 
to their description, he was a big, 
corpulent chap, with a rumbling 
voice and a handlebar mustache that 
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was Often frosted with beer suds. A 
warm-hearted, good-natured Hano- 
verian, he had a genius for hospital- 
ity, Was a great connoisseur of Ger- 
man beers and wines, and ran his 
restaurant with tyrannical but fa- 
therly authority. According to leg- 
end, he partook of the good things 
of the house so liberally that often, 
in the early morning hours, four bus 
boys would hoist him upstairs, where 
he lived with his sister. 

Mitchell is the living opposite of 
August Liichow in all ways except 
two. He shares August’s ability to 
“see big.”’ And he is still a bachelor 
at thirty-nine. Although he speaks 
German fluently and is intimately 
acquainted with the secrets of Ger- 
man cooking, he is a native of 
Sweden. He lived in that country 
and in Finland and studied at the 
universities of Stockholm and Zurich. 
Only recently he rounded out his 
practical education by completing a 
business-executive course at Har- 
vard. Always fascinated by chefs, 
kitchens and the preparation and 
service of food, he chose the res- 
taurant field when he was still a 
youngster. His apprenticeship was 
served in the kitchens and dining 
rooms of the renowned Grand Hotel 
in Stockholm. But, he told me, his 
heart was always set on having a 
place of his own in the United States 
and he planned his future to make 
this dream come true. 

On a visit to America in 1932, he 
visited Liichow’s and fell in love 
with it. When, in 1940, he became 
manager of a restaurant in Washing- 
ton, he came often to New York and 
struck up a friendship with Victor 
Eckstein, the proprietor and direct 
successor to August Liichow. In 
1950, after long negotiation, Jan 
Mitchell bought Liichow’s. 

“The only important change I 
made was to put in an air-condition- 
ing plant,”’ Mitchell told me. “‘Other- 
wise it was a matter of digging into 
the old records, deciding what was 
good in those days, and restoring 
it, little by little. But it was done 
quietly and carefully, without too 
much fuss and without hurting any- 
one’s feelings. And the customers 
started to come back.” 

Mitchellis proud today that sixteen 
of his waiters have been employed 
on the premises from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years. The dean of them, 
Hugo Schemke, died recently after 
fifty years of service. Ernst Seute 
startedin 1912and hasbeen Herr Ober 
to the clients for most of that time. 
Recently his fortieth anniversary 
was celebrated with a magnificent 
party in one of the upstairs private 
rooms, at which several of the oldest 
patrons appeared and mingled a 

Continued on Page 80 
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sentimental tear or two with oceans 
of imported beer and champagne. 
Julius Richter, who began his career 
there forty-five years ago-as a musi- 
cian, is now concertmeister of the 
regular string ensemble. In 1910, Mr. 
Richter first played at Liichow’s with 
the celebrated Vienna Quartette, orig- 
inally brought to the United States 
in 1896 by Mr. Steinway, a distin- 
guished client of the restaurant. He 
is the last surviving member of this 
melodious organization and is held 
in sentimental affection by the old 
guard. Music is an inseparable part 
of Liichow’s charm. Regular dinner 
patrons from time immemorial have 
devoured their schnitzels or rost- 
braiens to the strains of Schubert, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn and Weber; 
toyed with their apfel strudel or 
nusstorte to the waltzes of Vienna 
and the light operatic music of a 
more gentle era. 

A restaurant’s soul is mirrored in 
its menus. The elaborate chart of 
Liichow’s noblest period has been 
restored in all its grandeur. It makes 
fascinating reading to a hungry man. 
On its cover is a cluster of portraits 
of six famous people who were once 
devoted friends of the restaurant: 
Victor Herbert, Enrico Caruso, Lil- 
lian Russell, Julia Marlowe, Pade- 


rewski and, last—but certainly first 
in point of appetite—Diamond Jim 
Brady. In the center of these por- 
traits is a drawing, circa 1900, de- 
picting a street scene in front of the 
restaurant. The three-story facade 
looks the same as it does today, ex- 
cept for the presence of long-skirted 
ladies in Merry Widow hats, a car- 
riage-and-pair, and a Horatio Alger- 
type newsboy in full cry. 

There are never less than sixty- 
five separate items on the menu. In- 
cluded are the classical German 
dishes which have lured big eaters to 
Liichow’s from every corner of the 
nation. Most popular of them all is 
undoubtedly the ambrosial sauer- 
braten, flanked with either kartoffel 
klosse or potato pancakes, as the 
diner chooses. Jan Mitchell told me 
that the stockpot used to make the 
elementary juices of the sauerbraten 
sauce had been kept simmering con- 
tinuously, with daily renewals, from 
1882 until 1927 when, one day, 
something broke down in the kitchen 
and the fires went out. Except for 
this one interruption, the rich brown 
gravy has been serenelycompounding 
its flavors undisturbed to this day. 

Also in urgent demand are dishes 
identified on the menu as: Home 
Made Bratwurst, Sauerkraut, Mashed 
Potatoes; Huhn in Topf (Boiled 
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Chicken in Pot); and Swedish 
Meatballs with Brown Beans and 
Lingonberries, from the proprietor’s 
own native recipe. Lovers of pig’s 
knuckles and sauerkraut rate the 
pink-and-white specimens dished up 
at Liichow’s as aristocrats of their 
clan. And they are quite correct, for 
these meltingly tender knuckles are 
obtained from a pork specialist who 
has supplied Liichow’s for thirty 
years. According to specifications, 
they must weigh exactly one and 
one-half pounds apiece, and each 
cut is a bit more than a knuckle, 
containing part of the sweet shoul- 
der meat. As for the sauerkraut that 
accompanies this dish—it is en- 
dowed by Liichow’s chef with some 
special magic which makes it taste 
delicately of white wine and apples, 
and is so unlike common or barrel 
kraut that many an_ entranced 
woman guest begs for the recipe. 
Rather surprising is the consist- 
ently large volume of requests for an 
appetizer called schlemmerschnitte. 
Surprising, not only because it costs 
$2.75 for a small portion, but be- 
cause it is so devilish hard to pro- 
nounce. It consists of a spread of 
chopped raw beef on buttered toast, 
which is then covered with caviar 
and made piquant with raw onion 
and freshly milled pepper. This for- 


midable delicacy was a favorite in 
the old days of such discriminating 
late-evening guests as Pavlova and 
John Barrymore. 

“Please don’t get the impression,” 
said Mitchell, “that we serve only 
heavy food. Our menu is really inter- 
national, and even ladies with deli- 
cate appetites can find something 
they like.” 

And he cited a few un-Liichow- 
like dishes, such as Rainbow Trout 
Sauté, Amandine; Creamed Crab- 
flakes in Sherry Sauce; Breast of 
Guinea Hen, Sous Cloche; Broiled 
Sweetbreads, Bouquetiére, and a 
whole coterie of sea food, vegetable 
and fruit salads. 

During the course of a normal 
day, Liichow’s serves 2500 guests 
and has taken care of as many as 
3500 on one record occasion. An 
awesome tonnage of food is required 
to assuage the appetites of that many 
people, but astronomical figures of 
this nature mean little to the true 
gourmet. What is important is that 
Liichow’s exacts blue-ribbon quality 
for every item on its enormous com- 
missary list. Unquestionably it is the 
largest good restaurant I know of. 

According to Jan Mitchell, Lii- 
chow’s serves more venison, goose 
and game birds than any other eat- 

Continued on Page 131 
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San Francisco was so duel-crazy, one editor posted a sign: 
“Subscriptions received 9 to 4 daily, challenges 11 to 12 only.” 


Six-Gun Editors 


Out in the Old West a newspaperman could print what he 


liked—but very often he didn’t live to print another day 


by Lucius Beebe 


The types and characters who 
peopled the American West in the 
days of the frontier have almost all 
now entered the Valhalla of national 
folk heroes—the stage driver, the 
bearded prospector and his faithful 
burro, the frock-coated Wells Fargo 
route agent, the prostitute with the 
heart of gold who nursed the sick 
of the camp in troubled times, the 
god-like locomotive engineer, high 
in his cab, riding the illimitable 
plains as remote from the common 
touch as an earl. 

In the pantheon of the West, 
where these god-heroes of our na- 
tional past sip forty-rod whisky for- 
ever among their peers, a special 
place should be reserved with an 
equally special décor. Its properties 
will consist of a battered case or two 
of well-worn type faces, pica, long 
primer and nonpareil; a hand- 
activated Washington printing press, 
preferably of the recalcitrant vintage 
known as the acorn model; a hand 


paper cutter bearing the marks of 


Indian warfare; a cracked imposing 
stone; and an editorial desk with a 
brace of Colt’s Navy type .41-caliber 
revolvers hanging handy. 

This choice alcove in heaven will 
be reserved, of course, for the gun- 


fighting frontier newspaper editor, 
who, likely as not, was also owner 
and publisher, compositor, printer 
and circulation department. He was 
blood brother to the tramp printer 
and often had been one, heir to the 
seedy mantle of Villon, and pos- 
sessed of a gift, inherited directly 
from Catullus, for invective fit to 
light a fire at twenty yards or rock 
a United States senator on his 
congress gaiters. He lived in an 
age profoundly contemptuous of 
libel and its legal consequences, 
an age when, as Stewart Holbrook 
was to put it, “letters to the editor 
came in 45-caliber form.” 

Usually a man of integrities be- 
yond the ordinary, the archetypal 
frontier editor never heard of public 
service or of a newspaper's obliga- 
tions to the people. Chitchat about 
professional ethics, now common at 
publishers’ conventions, would have 
made him ill, but in nine cases out of 
ten he was a force for good in a 
crescent civilization. Honor him not 
with bay leaves, but with mint en- 
shrined in ice and bourbon, for, 
without exception, he was a thirsty 
and profane man. 

His name, while not exactly legion, 
was numerous. It was William N. 
Byers of the Rocky Mountain News 

Continued on Page 86 
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or it was Joseph Goodman of the Vir- 
ginia City Territorial Enterprise, or Col. 
Edward Cross of the Weekly Arizonan, 
or John P. Clum of the Tombstone 
Epitaph or Edward Gilbert of the Alta 
California, or G. P. Johnston of the 
San Francisco Globe. The last of these 
deserves special mention, because he 
made a name for himself, even in a 


generation of dueling publicists, by 
killing an opponent in violation of the 
Johnston Law, of which he was the 
author, prohibiting dueling in the 
state of California. 

Editors in the Far West were not the 
only editors to have their tailors build 
special pockets in the tails of their 
Prince Alberts to accommodate weap- 
ons of precision. For many years no 


newspaper editor, publisher or reporter 
in New Orleans went without a gun, 
and dudes of the calling carried gold- 
headed sword canes. When John Ed- 
ward Kicks, author of Adventures of a 
Tramp Printer, went to work on the first 
morning of his first job in Leavenworth, 
he arrived at the office just in time to see 
his employer assassinated and his job 
evaporate simultaneously. The Kansas 
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City Times of the period remarked 
acidly: “It is only a question of 
whether a Leavenworth editor dies 
by whisky or powder. The powder, 
being of better quality than the 
whisky, usually accomplishes its end 
first.” Of another Leavenworth edi- 
tor the St. Louis Times said: “He is 
perhaps the most quarrelsome, abu- 
sive and vindictive man in the West,” 
and forecast his demise by violence. 
The mantle of prophecy descended 
on the Times, for the fellow in ques- 
tion was ventilated the next week in 
Pat Doran’s place in Cherokee Street. 

Gunfighting feuds among editors 
were characterized by greater ton in 
San Francisco, always a city that ad- 
mired dash, than probably anywhere 
else in the West. Differences of 
opinion around the Golden Gate 
were settled according to the code 
duello, with the participants formally 
attired in broad hats and black 
talmas, armed, seconded and subse- 
quently operated on according to 
strict protocol. Editors slain in Cali- 
fornia duels died surrounded by the 
best of everything. 

When Editor A. C. Russell of the 
San Francisco Evening Picayune met 
Capt. Joseph Folsom, U.S.A., on 
the field of honor and neither was 
injured in the exchange of shots, they 
fought a second encounter with 
bowie knives and both were badly 
carved up. 

The meeting between Editor Ed- 
ward Gilbert of the A/ta California 
and Gen. J. W. Denver, for whom 
the capital of Colorado was later 
named, had unhappy consequences 
for the general several years later. 
The man of weapons killed his op- 
ponent but was never allowed to for- 
get it. Thirty years afterward, when 
the Democratic Party was consider- 
ing nominating Denver for its Presi- 
dential candidate, it remembered his 
record as a duelist and named—and 
elected—Grover Cleveland instead. 

Most vicious duel in San Francisco 
newspaper history was that between 
the aforesaid Editor G. P. Johnston 
and State Sen. W. I. Ferguson. The 
participants, hoping for privacy, 
were rowed to Angel Island in the 
middle of San Francisco Bay but, 
word having got around, were fol- 
lowed by a flotilla of more than one 
hundred craft, including bumboats, 
which lent a carnival air to the pro- 
ceedings by selling tobacco, strong 
waters and paper-backed novels to 
the crowd. 

The first shots fired at thirty feet 
were both misses, and, under the 
terms of the cartel, the distance was 
reduced by five feet, then to twenty 
feet, and finally fifteen. Ferguson 
died of the wound he received at this 
lethal range and Johnston was in- 

Continued on Page 89 
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Continued from Page 86 
dicted under the anti-duelling law of 
which he was author. Nothing much 
came of the indictment. 

A lighter tone was achieved when 
the editors of the two San Francisco 
French-language newspapers had at 
each other with rapiers and confessed 
that honor was satisfied when each 
received a wound somewhat less 
serious than might have been con- 
tracted by shaving with the straight 
razors of the time. The editor of a 
weekly hung out a sign over his of- 
fice door: “Subscriptions Received 
Daily from 9 to 4; Challenges from 
11 to 12 only.” 

Across the High Sierra in boom- 
ing Virginia City on the Comstock 
Lode, newspaper editors were equally 
touchy. Most celebrated Nevada 
newspaper of the time was the 
roistering Territorial Enterprise, 
which was edited by a graduate from 
the San Francisco Golden Era named 
Joe Goodman and which boasted 
Sam Clemens as city editor. Good- 
man’s hated rival was the Virginia 
Daily Union, of which Tom Fitch 
was proprietor. Once in the Union’s 
editorial columns, it was remarked 
that the opinions of the Enterprise 
were like the love of God ; Goodman 
was able to complete the line (“‘it 
passeth all human understanding’’) 
and reached for his Colt Navy gun. 
Goodman and Fitch met at dawn in 
the Nevada desert and at the first ex- 
change Goodman lodged a slug in 
Fitch’s kneecap, crippling him for 
life. Later they became fast friends. 

Wells Drury in his An Editor on 
the Comstock Lode recalled that the 
first thing a job-hunting reporter was 
asked in Virginia City in those days 
was “Can you shoot?’ On his first 
day with the Gold Hill News, Drury 
was alone in the office when a shady 
political colonel entered, promising 
to carve the editor into little pieces of 
dogmeat. Drury found a huge re- 
volver near to hand which, when he 
lifted it, exploded with a terrific 
roar, and Gold Hill was treated to 
the spectacle of a diminutive youth 
chasing a grown man through the 
streets, punctuating cries for mercy 
with gunfire. 

Another Virginia City editor 
handy with sidearms was Rollin 
Daggett, an associate on the Enter- 
prise during the editorship of Judge 
C. C. Goodwin. In an editorial con- 
ference one evening at the Delta Bar, 
a question of spelling arose and 
Daggett, who fancied himself a 
lexicographer, sent for a dictionary. 
“I'd rather be right than President,” 
he said simply. ““That’s the way we 
all feel about you, Rollin,” said the 
judge mildly, and Daggett spent a 
futile ten minutes trying to borrow a 
gun from every man in the bar. “I'd 


be sure of acquittal for shooting Good- 
win with that provocation,” he said. 

A reporter for Nevada’s Eureka Sen- 
tinel, one of the oldest papers in the 
West, published to this day, lost the 
draw and his life to an outraged citizen 
who stopped him in the street one day 
and accused him of mentioning his 
wife’s legs in print with intention to 


pockets, but the reporter who had just 
come out of the Hurry Back Bar was 
the slower and got as fine a funeral as 
his employer could afford. 

A classic of frontier editorial powder 
burning was provided in the early days 
of the Cherry Creek Diggings, later 
known as Denver City, where William 
N. Byers started Colorado’s first news- 


beat the Cherry Creek Pioneer to the 
street with the first paper in the Terri- 
tory by a matter of minutes and 
promptly absorbed his cheerful rival. 
He was a crusading editor and he 
turned his ire on the murder or more a 
day that was giving the Diggings a bad 
name. Accordingly, he attracted the 
enmity of the town’s low element, 
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player. Only the murderer could lie; 
cveryone else had to speak the truth. 

When the “murder” game was out- 
lined to him the Maestro showed inter- 
est, but declined to be an active partic- 
ipant. Before the lights went out he 
took up an inconspicuous position be- 


tween the piano and the wall, as the 
safest place for a spectator. There fol- 
lowed a few minutes of darkness, a 
scream duly rent the air, the lights 
came on. The Maestro had not moved 
an inch. His face, however, was mys- 
teriously covered with lipstick. The 
“district attorney” asked him whether 
anyone had approached him during 
the blackout. ““No!”’ The Maestro an- 





swered simply, ““No-bawdy.”’ He came 
from behind the piano. He listened 
with grave attention to the “trial” and 
the “‘evidence” and marveled at the 
“district attorney’s” success in expos- 
ing the murderer. He confessed he 
like-ed the game, and thereafter always 
welcomed the suggestion to play it. 
The Maestro was enthusiastic 


about the theater, more especially 
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about musical comedy. During his 
years at the Metropolitan (1908- 
1915) he saw many Broadway musi- 
cals. His favorite was The Pink Lady, 
whose waltz number (Beautiful Lady) 
he admired and sometimes played 
on the piano, when in reminiscent 
mood. Feeling sure that he would 
welcome an evening at a musical 
play, | made up a party to dine, and 
to go on to see Ethel Merman in her 
musical hit Panama Hattie. And, in- 
deed, the prospect of an evening at 
the theater pleased him and he ar- 
rived for dinner in the gayest of 
moods. Sitting opposite him at the 
table were my nine-year-old daugh- 
ter Anne and my twelve-year-old 
son Blair, who had been permitted 
to come downstairs so that they 
might carry through life the mem- 
ory of having dined with Toscanini. 
Throughout dinner Anne never took 
her eyes off the Maestro; Blair, how- 
ever, was unimpressed. He soon be- 
gan to exhibit symptoms of ennui; 
and at one point in the middle of an 
anecdote of the Maestro’s childhood 
days at Parma, Blair took from his 
pocket two little magnets. He laid 
one of them on the table in front of 
him and held the other a few inches 
over it. The two magnets promptly 
sprang together, whereupon Blair 
separated them and repeated his 
game. The Maestro, still talking, fo- 
cussed his gaze on the magnets. 
Presently his words trailed off into 
an incoherent murmur. He was giv- 
ing his entire attention to Blair. 
‘““That’s a magnet, Maestro,” | said. 
“Yes,” he said, “a magneto. I 
know.” “Would you like them?” 
He nodded eagerly. “Blair, give the 
magnets to the Maestro.” Blair 
made no move to obey. ““Come on, 
Blair, hand them over,” I com- 
manded. But Blair had put the mag- 
nets back into his pocket. “Gee, 
Dad, I can’t,” he said, ““theydon’t be- 
longto me. They’remy friend Sam's.” 
I spoke more sternly to Blair, who 
kept doggedly denying his owner- 
ship and insisting that he could not 
possibly do as he was told. The Mae- 
stro followed this interchange keenly, 
his eyes veering from me to my son 
and back again as if his fate de- 
pended on the outcome. The situa- 
tion grew painful. The Maestro 
plainly coveted the magnetos, and 
Blair was plainly determined not to 
give them up. Concealing as best I 
could my chagrin at my son’s be- 
havior, and his insensitiveness to an 
opportunity to gratify the whim of a 
great man, I finally broke down 
Blair’s resistance with hints of 
enough money to buy a dozen 
magnetos. The magnets were grudg- 
ingly handed over. The Maestro 
pocketed them with satisfaction and 
resumed his interrupted anecdote. 
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It was a charming story of his 
early home life in Parma, where he 
was born. The Toscaninis, he said, 
were very poor. The little Arturo (he 
was an only son) went hungry, the 
family diet (when it materialized) 
consisted mainly of bread and soup. 
“That is why I like soup and bread 
all my life,” he beamed. “I am a 
peasant, like Verdi. One day my doc- 
tor said to me, “Toscanini, you are 
well-born.” He means I was born a 
peasant, strong and simple! My 
mother was strong, very strong, in 
body and incharacter. My father no! 
He was very handsome. In my house 
in Milano I have a beautiful picture 
of him in a Garibaldi shirt and a 
Vandyke beard. He was a good 
man, but weak. He like-ed to drink.” 
(The Maestro graphically shoved his 
thumb into his mouth and tilted his 
head back, by way of illustration.) 
“He was a tailor—in those days, 
you know, I wish-ed to be a tailor, 
too, I would take scissors and cut 
cloth. The shop was in our living 


room. Sometimes the neighbors 
came and brought their sewing, 
these people they like-ed to work to- 
gether in Parma. While they work-ed 
some-bawdy read aloud from a 
book. In this way I learn-ed many, 
many books. Ee-van-o-eh, | Misera- 
bile, Il Gobbo di Notre Dame, 1 
Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed), 
Dante, Shakespeare. I lov-ed these 
books. And music, too, I learn-ed 
when I was a little child. Oh yes, in 
Parma every-bawdy like-ed music. 
The people were critical in Parma 
more than in Rome, more than in 
Milano. You know, singers 
afraid to come to Parma. The same 
tenore who made a success at La 
Scala could make a terrible fiasco in 
Parma.” (The Maestro shoved the 
second and fourth fingers of his right 
hand into his mouth as if to whistle, 
to indicate the Parmesian reaction to 
some vainglorious vocalist.) 
According to Toscanini, every- 
body in his native town knew the 
standard operas. In the Toscanini 
workshop-living room the workers 
frequently broke into song and little 
Arturo knew the arias and ensemble 
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Here are the three knives most useful in a 
kitchen—Pixie, the paring knife; Durendal, 
the boning blade, and French Snickersnee, the 
French blade with the pronged tip that slices 
and serves. Always handy, always sharp, the 
blades in your Gerber Chef Set are made by 
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numbers of many operas long before 
he learned to read music or saw the 
inside of an opera house. Music, so 
learned at secondhand, was some- 
times apt to be inaccurate. Of this 
Arturo, of course, was blissfully un- 
aware. So much so, that when he 
was taken to the gallery of the 
Parma Opera House to hear his first 
opera, Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, he was shocked to hear the 
tenor sing a certain aria in a manner 
that he, the child Toscanini, con- 
sidered wrong. 

“No, no! You are wrong!” the 
little boy in the gallery, cupping his 
hands, shouted at the astonished 
tenor on the stage, “it goes like 
this. . .”’ and the child sang out the 
tune with all the imperfections he 
had learned at home. 

While he was telling us of his 
early privations and enthusiasms, 
the Maestro frequently put his hand 
into the pocket of his jacket to make 
sure that the magnetos were still 
there. We left our house early, and 
got to the theater while it was fairly 
empty (“Artists should never be 
kept waiting’’). The Maestro awaited 
the rise of the curtain with the eager- 
ness of a child. He laughed extrav- 
agantly at Miss Merman’s down-to- 
- earth deportment, and admired her 
lung power. In the first intermission 
he stood up and swept the audience 
with his opera glasses, quite unaware 
that the people had caught sight of 
him and were all looking at him. A 
man came up and said, “Excuse me, 
are you Maestro Toscanini?” The 
Maestro, not turning a hair, an- 
swered innocently, ““No. lamsorry,” 
and the man, incredulous and still 
gazing at him, retreated. 

Near the end of the play I saw 
that the Maestro was not paying at- 
tention to the stage. I whispered, “‘Is 
anything wrong?” and he whispered 
back, “The magnetos. | have lost 
them!” 

I told him not to worry, that he 
must have dropped them on the 
floor, and when the curtain came 
down we would look for them. Until 
the end of the play he sat, the picture 
of dejection, his right hand propping 
up his head, his eyes closed. When 
the curtain descended we waited ten 
minutes for the theater to empty. We 
then got down on our hands and 
knees and searched for the magnetos. 
We called over the ushers and they 
searched the lobbies, but all to no 





avail. We left the theatet and got 
into the Maestro’s car. Usually, 
after theater, we drové to our house, 
where we discussed the play, drank 
brandy, and the Maestro talked, and 
played the piano until early in the 
morning. This time the Maestro said 
he preferred to go home. When the 
car stopped at our house I suggested 
that he might have dropped the 
magnetos on our doorstep on the 
way to the theater. “You think?” 
the Maestro said, brightening up, 
and he jumped nimbly out of the 
car and along with the rest of us, be- 
gan searching our stoop, illuminated 
by a street lamp. There the magnetos 
lay in full view. I picked them up and 
gave them to the Maestro, who 
hastily put them in his pocket and 
suddenly decided he was “thirty” 
(thirsty) and wanted to drink “‘some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Toscanini demurred, say- 
ing it was late and that her hus- 
band had a concert the following 
afternoon. The Maestro packed her 
off to their hotel. As the car drove 
away he commented, “Poor Carla! 
She is always sleeping. She is old.” 
(She was ten years his junior.) We 
went upstairs where he drank some- 
thing, talked for hours, to our de- 
light, played the piano and sang 
large chunks of operas in his cracked 
voice. It was six in the morning be- 
fore he left reluctantly. The sun had 
risen and birds were twittering. “I 
could conduct a concert this mo- 
ment,” he said as he loudly sniffed 
the morning air. We had no doubt 
that he could. There was a chill in 
the air, but he disdained to put on 
his overcoat. He regarded me pity- 
ingly as I shivered on the doorstep 
and magnanimously advised me to 
go inside before I caught cold. When 
he reached his hotel suite (he told me 
subsequently) he removed his shoes 
like any conscience-stricken hus- 
band who had been out late and 
feared to disturb his wife. An hour 
later the: maid brought him his morn- 
ing coffee. He spent the morning in 
study. The afternoon concert went 
off without incident and to his satis- 
faction. In the green room later, | 
asked him if he felt fatigued after 
staying up all night. ““No!” he said. 
“When I enjoy what I do, I am never 
tired. Nothing that I like to do can 
be bad for me.” 





The third installment of ““Toscanini—Portrait of 


a Genius” will appear in next month’s Holiday. 
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miral John Paul Jones. Perry’s battle 
flag (“Don’t Give Up the Ship’’)is in 
Memorial Hall. And the superb col- 
lection of naval historical relics in 
the Museum includes the great table 
on which, aboard the battleship Mis- 
souri, the Japanese surrender was 
signed to end World War II. 

You'll pass bronze Tecumseh, a 
replica of the figurehead of the old 
warship Delaware, good luck to long 
generations of our Navy’s officers, 
and in the Library, you'll see many 
of the Academy’s priceless Admi- 
ralty models, impossible of replace- 
ment today and so detailed that the 
thumbnail-sized windows of the stern 
cabins of these minuscule men-of- 
war actually open and shut. Out 
there in the River Severn, you may 
see Navy’s crack crew at practice, 
passing the Reina Mercedes, once 
the pride of the Spanish Navy. As a 
taxpayer, you'll view the Academy 
with your chest almost bursting your 
shirt buttons. 

All around you are the great gray 
Academy halls, named for the fight- 
ing men who made the Navy great. 
Built in French Renaissance style, 
they date from the turn of the cen- 
tury. Monuments and captured can- 
non dot the beautifully landscaped 
grounds (not campus, please) through 
which you'll stroll toward giant 
Dahlgren Hall, scene of Naval 
Academy graduation exercises. The 
huge hall, named for the Civil War 
inventor of the rifled gun, normally 
houses the Academy’s departments 
of Ordnance and Gunnery, and will 
accommodate at least 10,000 visitors 
as well as the Brigade of Midship- 
men during graduation ceremonies. 

Join off-duty sailors (but no Mid- 
shipmen, who are teetotalers by 
Navy regulation) for a farewell toast 
at the Little Campus Inn (a draft 
beer at 20c) on Maryland Avenue. 
On your way back to the bus termi- 
nal, look in on St. John’s College, 
which dates from 1696 and is best 
known for its studies based on “*The 
Hundred Great Books.” 

Back in Baltimore and spruced 
up, catch a Highlandtown (No. 10) 
bus at Pratt and Light streets and 
get off at Eastern Avenue and Clin- 
ton Street, for dinner at Haussner’s, 
the city’s most fantastic restaurant 
and spiritual home of the Chesapeake 
Bay crab. 

You'll spend your first few min- 
utes in Haussner’s gazing, thunder- 
struck, at the gigantic collection of 
art works which cover every avail- 
able inch of wall space. The menu is 
also vast and various, but don’t fail 
to sample at least one delectable 
shellfish dish—the Maryland crab 
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soup is beyond compare—for which 
the only proper company is a foam- 
ing seidel of Wiirzburgerbrau. Y ou’re 
in solidly German and Bohemian 
territory, the land of Baltimore’s 
vaunted white stone steps and iden- 
tical, spotless row houses, and the 
residents of these parts believe in 
good food and plenty of it. Your 
check will come to no more than 
$3.50, provided you don’t lust for 
a hefty Maine lobster! 

Bus back to the center of the city 
and ponder your evening’s enter- 
tainment. You might prefer a quiet 
few hours at the Peabody Bookshop, 
two blocks north of Mount Vernon 
Square on Charles Street, which may 
be the only bookshop in the western 
world to boast a jovial, unexpected 
bar behind its crowded shelves. It is 
a favorite of the college crowd and a 
fine place to sip a glass of light wine 
while browsing through a book. One 
dollar will see you through a pleas- 
antly relaxed evening. 

Or, if you’re feeling sprightly, sub- 
stitute a visit to ““‘The Block,” actu- 
ally some four blocks of E. Balti- 
more Street, beginning at well- 
named Gay Street, the city’s rowdy, 
bawdy, completely uninhibited coun- 
terpart of New York’s 52nd Street, 
or New Orleans’ Bourbon Street. 
Try the Oasis, where some beer at 
the bar will add $2 to your day’s 
total and provide you with a couple 
of hours you're not likely to forget. 
The management advertises “the 
world’s worst floor show,” and they 
may have a point there, but you be 
the judge, and take along your 
broadest mind. Other institutions 
along ““The Block” are the Miami 
Club, the Gaiety Night Club and 
Bettye Mills’ Club. All specialize in 
burlesque-style entertainments, and 
the music is incidental, to use that 
word as loosely as possible. Prices 
are roughly the same, no matter 
which you choose. At the most, your 
day will have cost $11.91. 


Your last day in Baltimore offers 
a profusion of choices. If the sea is 
still in your blood, telephone the 
Wilson Line (BRoadway 6-8947) and 
inquire about their day-long “‘Au- 
tumn Glory” cruises down the har- 
bor and through the Chesapeake to 
Betterton Beach, on the Eastern 
Shore. The fare is $1.10, or, if you 
stay aboard while your ship sails 
close to the southern end of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Ship Canal, 
a considerably longer voyage, it will 
be $2.20. 

If you decide, however, to round 
out your sight-seeing in and around 
town, your day won’t want for inter- 
est. Have a hotel breakfast ($1), then 
visit the Cathedral of the Assump- 

Continued on Page 96 
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Continued from Page 94 
tion, at Mulberry and Cathedral streets, 
first Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
Thirteen Colonies, the work of Benja- 
min Latrobe, built from 1806 to 1831. 
Beneath the high altar is the tomb of 
Baltimore’s beloved Cardina! Gibbons. 
Just across Cathedral Street is the 
mighty bulk of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, one of the world’s finest, 


famed for its department-store-style 
show windows. The Maryland Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Davis Plan- 
etarium are on the third floor, the in- 
teresting Edgar Allan Poe and Mary- 
land Rooms on the second floor. 
Now you can swing east or north. 
If it’s east, have a look at Baltimore’s 
Civic Center, where the inspired 
General Grant-French Renaissance 
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lunacy of the City Hall faces across 
the plaza to the somber mass of the 
World War I Memorial. From here 
you'll get a fine view of the Shot 
Tower, which may be the most use- 
less of all Maryland’s ancient struc- 
tures. It has no particular history 
and it isn’t open, but Baltimoreans 
love it dearly. It was built in 1829, 
is 234 feet high and may have pro- 
duced ammunition for the Civil War. 

Should you make this eastern 
swing, try the Black Bottle for lunch, 
at Saratoga and Guilford. The tone 
here is stanchly masculine and a 
hearty meal is yours for $1.25. Per- 
haps you'll eat in the second floor 
dining room which, for a few days 
after the Great Fire of 1904, was 
Baltimore’s only link with the out- 
side world. The Western Union 
cables ended at the door, and thirty- 
five telegraphers set up shop here to 
keep communications open. 

If you make a northern swing, on 
the other hand, you'll walk from the 
library up North Howard Street’s 
Antique Shop Row. You'll pass the 
5th Regiment Armory, where Wood- 
row Wilson was nominated for the 
Presidency in 1912; thence down 
Read to Tyson Street, with its pint- 
sized, gaily colored early 19th Cen- 
tury house fronts, behind which la- 
bors a notable portion of the city’s 
artists’ colony. 

If you’re an oyster addict, try the 
raw bars in the North Avenue 
Market, in the first block of W. 
North Avenue, for princely Blue 
Points, shucked before your eyes. Or 
take your pick of two of Baltimore’s 
best-known eating places, the Chesa- 
peake or the Walker-Hasslinger, side 
by side in the 1700 block of North 
Charles. Beef is the former’s spe- 
cialty; sea food the latter’s. Farther 
out Charles, near 25th, you'll find 
all manner of fine Chinese foods at 
Jimmy Wu’s. No matter which you 
choose, $2 will buy your lunch. To 
reach either the Market or the res- 
taurant of your choice, walk a block 
and a half east from Tyson Street 
to Charles and board any north- 
bound bus. 

Your afternoon can be devoted 
either to a trip out to Hampton, a 
spectacular example of Georgian 
manor-house architecture, or, in 
season, to a college football or la- 
crosse game. The No. 8 trolley to 
Towson, which you pick up at 
Charles and Fayette streets, and a 
couple of reasonable taxi fares will 
take care of your round trip to 
Hampton for about $2. Admission 
is 50c. For almost two centuries 
Hampton was the home of the 
Ridgely family, and from its porches 
you gaze out over Maryland’s gently 
undulating farmlands toward My 
Lady’s Manor, fox-huntin’ coun- 
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try, land of fast horses and beautiful 
women, of point-to<point racing and 
spacious estates, and place names 
like the Valley of Jehosophat, Long 
Green and Pot Spring. 

Johns Hopkins University eschews 
admission charges to its athletic 
events, and if you choose for sport, 
you can arrange for a free football 
ticket (required at the gates of 
Homewood Field) by telephoning 
the university’s athletic office (HOp- 
kins 7-3300) a day or even a few 
hours in advance. The play may not 
be up to Big Ten standards, but it’s 
fast and enthusiastic and good fun. 
Of course, in the March-to-June 
lacrosse season, you'll be watching 
one of the nation’s top teams. If your 
Visit coincides with one of the major 
collegiate games in Memorial Sta- 
dium, best order your tickets long 
beforehand. You reach Homewood 
Field, at Charles and University 
Parkway, bya No. || bus; Memorial 
Stadium, on 33rd Street, by North- 
wood (No. 3) bus. 

Time to bus back to your hotel to 
spruce up. This last evening’s dinner 
will be an event—at Marconi’s, the 
second block of W. Saratoga Street, 
where the atmosphere is that of Ed- 
wardian Paris, the service impec- 
cable, the food memorable. Start 
with a cocktail, carry on with onion 
soup, then proceed to the masterly 
chicken Tetrazzini (complemented 
by a half bottle of dry white wine), 
with fresh spinach and a heart of 
lettuce. Finish off with a brandied 
peach or spumoni and a glass of 
Madeira, Baltimore’s traditional 
postprandial wine and foundation 
of several of the city’s great fortunes. 
At the outside, with all the trim- 
mings, your check will come to $6.65. 

Walk back to North Charles for a 
farewell look at Mount Vernon 
Square by lamplight, and a good-by 
wave to the paternal gentleman atop 
the floodlit monument. On up Charles 
to Chase and your final evening of 
relaxation in the Owl Room of the 
Sheraton-Belvedere, Baltimore’s 
most fashionable meeting place, 
where the drinks are generous in the 
Southern manner. Spin out a couple 
of long ones (for $2.75, all told), un- 
til you're ready to call it a day anda 
visit. Your taxi back to your hotel 
(SOc) brings your day’s total ex- 
penses to no more than $15.58, and 
your entire four-day vacation tab to 
$49.92, which leaves you with 8c. 
You'll just have to hold onto it. Per- 
haps you've noted that at no place 
during your tour have you run across 
one of those fountains into which 
you're expected to toss a coin to 
bring you back one day. The fact is, 
Baltimore doesn’t have one. Doesn’t 
need one. Once you've seen Balti- 
more, you'll be back. THE END 
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Low tide reveals tiny Heron Island’s 
vast coral shelf. The young lady 

is “‘reefing”’ (spearing fish) in a shallow 
pool left by the retreating sea. 


Australia’s Coral Coast— 





The Great Barrier Reef 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


“‘Nome words hold magic, and such a wonder word is coral. It 
)_) has a power of evocation that suggests the sun-drenched shal- 
lows of the tropic seas. Linked inseparably with coral is the word 
“reef,” with all its implications of danger and romance. Not all 
corals are reef builders, but the reef is their supreme achievement. 

Of all coral reefs, the mightiest is that stretching more than 
twelve hundred miles along the eastern seaboard of Australia— 
virtually the whole length of the state of Queensland. The Great 
Barrier Reef is not, however, a single unbroken wall of coral, but a 
complex labyrinth of reefs that has challenged cartographers for 
almost two hundred years. If its entire length could be observed at 
once, it would appear as a gently sloping shelf stretching out from 
the Australian mainland. In places it would be as little as ten miles 
wide, but sometimes it would extend over a hundred miles before 
dropping off into the depths. 

This slightly tilted plateau is broken by innumerable small hills, 
some isolated, others forming extensive chains. These are the reefs 
proper, most of which appear to the navigator as low islands, or 
reveal themselves only by the foaming breakers they cause. 

The larger islands—those which are always above the water- 
line—are covered with vegetation and some support thousands of 
birds. Only a few have human inhabitants, for life here has draw- 
backs—as anyone who camps out can testify. Those islands which 
are convenient to northern Queensland are becoming increasingly 
popular as holiday resorts. 

Though Queensland calls itself the Sunshine State, and in many 
respects is a tropical paradise, the lack of really good accommoda- 
tions holds back its full development as a great tourist center. This 
is due partly to the chronic Australian trouble of too much land 
and too few people (Queensland has a population of 1,200,000 in 
an area greater than that of Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
combined) and partly to a somewhat /aissez-faire attitude toward 
good living. On the mainland, the number of first-class hotels can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, though more are being built 
along the magnificent beaches of the South Coast. Most accommo- 
dations are provided by hotels whose main interest is in the bar. 

With one exception, the ten or so tourist islands in the Barrier 
Reef do not attempt to provide anything more than adequate food 
and shelter, at about the level of some of the earlier U. S. motels. 
The exception is Hayman Island, which has a modern luxury hotel 


with swimming pool, lawns and terraces, and beautifully-laid-out 
gardens. On Hayman, one is expected to dress for dinner; else- 
where one simply puts on a shirt and swimming trunks. 

The typical island resort provides accommodations for fifty to 
a hundred guests in two-berth cabins with electric light and run- 
ning water. There are centralized showers and toilets, and main 
lounges and dining halls for recreation and meals. Physically, 
indeed, the layout is that of a small army camp, but décor and 
cuisine naturally vary from island to island. Some resorts are run 
by families who have owned or leased their little island for many 
years and have established an informal atmosphere which many 
prefer to that of the Grand Hotel with its flunkies. 

Nine tenths of the Great Barrier Reef, however, is never visited 
except by pearling boats or fishing trawlers, whose crews are too 
concerned with their own safety in some of the world’s most dan- 
gerous waters to give much thought to the wonders over which 
they are sailing. The Outer Reef, in particular, is seldom visited ; a 
small boat caught here during the cyclone season, which extends 
from January to March, would need a good deal of luck to survive. 
Every year the reef takes its toll of life and property, but to the 
holidaymaker the seasonal storms are merely a nuisance. And— 
after all—no reef would be complete without its wreck. 

There are, however, few lost treasures to lure the diver into 
these depths. Spanish galleons never plied here with golden cargoes, 
as they did to the West Indies two hundred years before the first 
white men set foot upon Australian soil. Though some Spanish 
ships may have sailed through the Torres Straits in the 16th or 
17th Centuries, there are no hoards of coral-encrusted doubloons in 


tiicse waters, as there still are off the Florida Keys. 


The treasures of the Great Barrier Reef were made by Nature, 
not lost by Man. It is the home of the pearl oyster, now sought for 
its shell rather than for pearls. Its wealth of marine life has scarcely 
been touched, though every year a million dollars’ worth of sponge, 
shark oil, shell and fish is won from its waters. Until this genera- 
tion, even the relatively few who had visited the reef knew it only 
as outside observers. True, they could fish its waters, tramp over 
the exposed coral at low tide, and peer into its countless pools— 
but the fairyland they saw they could not enter. 

All that has now changed. For a trifling sum, and a few minutes’ 
practice with face mask and Continued on Page 100 





There is great variety in the coastline 


along the 1200 miles of the 

Great Barrier Reef. In places such as 
Whitsunday Island (top, above), it resembles 
the rugged, rocky shores of Maine; 

in others, like Royal Seaforth (above), 

it has the bland, balmy aspect of 

an island in the tropical South Seas. 


The fantastic shapes and subtle 

colors of the coral growths (/e/t) are 
seen best if you don swim fins and 
snorkel and go down among them in the 
shallows that surround the islands. 
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flippers, anyone who wishes can now 
glide through the coral glades while 
the rainbow-hued fish dart around 
him. No wonder, therefore, that in- 
creasing numbers of Australians, as 
well as visitors, are journeying to the 
reef with underwater gear. 

One of the most accessible of the 
reef islands is Heron Island, in the 
Capricorn Group—so called because 
its latitude is almost exactly 23 4% de- 
grees south. The traveler from Bris- 
bane, Queensland’s capital, journeys 
north by rail or road 330 miles to the 
little port of Gladstone. If he is wise, 
he will first have a word with the 
officials of the Government Tourist 
Bureau before deciding which route 
to take; the Queensland roads, after 
the autumnal rains—the “*Wet”’— 
have to be seen to be believed. 

From Gladstone it is a four-hour 
trip to Heron Island in the sixty-two- 
foot motor vessel Capre. A couple of 
hours out from the coast, the first 
coral islands of the reef appear on 
the horizon. None is more than a 
few feet clear of the water, but those 
which the tide né&ver submerges are 
thickly-wooded with pandanus and 
Pisonia trees, so that from the sea 
they appear as tightly packed forests 
fringed with endless beaches of daz- 
zling white sand. 

Heron Island itself is a speck of 
land less than half a mile long, but 
the reef which surrounds it, and 
which is exposed at low tide, stretches 
for several miles out to sea. Only 
very shallow-draft boats can reach 
the island, even at high tide. The 
Capre has to anchor a couple of 
hundred yards out, transferring her 
passengers to small dinghies which 
complete the journey. Visitors are 
therefore advised to bring only two 
light suitcases with them; we made 
ourselves popular by having an addi- 
tional half ton of underwater cam- 
eras and compressed-air diving gear. 

About seventy tourists are accom- 
modated on the island in small, two- 
berth cabins, forming a compact lit- 
tle settlement complete with its own 
power plant, refrigeration system, 
water-storage tanks, and most of the 
necessities of civilized life. One prob- 
lem which confronts all such tropical 
islands is that of providing fresh wa- 
ter; Heron depends upon rainfall. 

In addition to the tourist center, a 
Marine Biology Station has been es- 
tablished on the island by the Great 
Barrier Reef Committee, a scientific 
research organization with head- 
quarters at Brisbane. When we ar- 
rived, the station was still under con- 
struction, but thanks to the commit- 
tee’s courtesy we were able to use it 
as our base, and in next to no time 
the virgin concrete floor was covered 
with air cylinders, cameras, flippers, 
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snorkles, spear guns and other nec- 
essary impedimenta. 

The research station is tucked 
away in the jungle, which fortunately 
is not so thick that one cannot force 
a way through it. Heron Island is 
completely free from poisonous in- 
sects or reptiles; it is safe to walk 
barefooted even through the densest 
undergrowth—-except for the mut- 
tonbird, or wedge-tailed shearwater. 

These quite attractive birds, about 
the size of pigeons, spend all day at 
sea foraging, and return to the is- 
land when darkness falls. The sandy 
soil is literally honeycombed with 
their burrows, which can make even 
a short walk hazardous. Without 
warning, the earth opens up and you 
sink to your knees in the sand. Each 
year, during their seasonal stay on 
the island, hundreds of muttonbirds 
and their broods must be killed by 
the collapse of their homes. 

The muttonbird really makes its 
presence felt in the hours before 
dawn. When, during my first night 
on Heron Island, I had finally dozed 
off and had ceased worrying about 
what absolutely essential items we 
had left on the mainland, | was 
awakened in the small hours of the 
morning by a din which I would 
never have believed birds were capa- 
ble of making. A chorus of shrieks, 
groans, screeches and _ twitterings 
came from the pisonia trees all 
around me, and no two birds seemed 
to be making the same kind of noise. 
Indeed, on looking up the section 
headed ULULATION in Roget’s The- 
saurus, | would say that the mutton- 
bird may have missed out on “buzz” 
and “hiss,” but can make the other 
forty-four animal noises. 

Four times a day, as the tides 
change, Heron Island undergoes a 
complete transformation. At high 
tide, the island is little more than a 
tree-covered sand cay, no point of 
which is more than a hundred yards 
from the sea. Standing at the water 
line and looking out across the reef, 
one can see the submerged coral for- 
mations as dark shadows five or ten 
feet down—but seemingly much 
closer to the surface, owing to the 
refractive effect of the water. If there 
are no waves, details will be quite 
clear and small fish may be seen 
swimming above the coral. 

When the tide turns, the sea drains 
away to reveal a vast, flat tableland. 
The water's edge may be miles 
away; at an unusually low tide, the 
distant sea will be no more than a 
stain of deeper blue on the horizon. 
Endless acres of coral are exposed, 
if only for a few hours, to the sight- 
seer who cares to wander among 
them. The verb “to fossick” describes 
this sort of activity. (Caution to vis- 

Continued on Page 117 
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by Clifford Dowdey 





Tl am an aristocrat,’’ said John R andolph 
of Roanoke, and for centuries Vi irginians have fought 
fiercel ly to preserve the Aristocratic Dream. 


A provocative portrait of America’s birthplace 





terrace, feeling poorly, trying to soak up some of the thin 

warmth. It was spring by the calendar, but there was no fra- 
grance in the air, no lilt, and I mentioned to a friend who had stopped 
by to see me that I felt nostalgic for the sweet, mellow warmth of the 
Virginia spring. 

What was it about Virginia that exerted such a pull on its sons, my 
friend asked, and I began to explain it. 

Three hours later, he said, “It’s five o’clock. Let’s go have cocktails.” 

“You forget I’m sick,” I protested. 

“*Y ou forgot it,” he said, ““when you started to talk about Virginia.” 

Love of their land is native to all Virginians, whether they live in 
the flat, river-drained Tidewater of the East, the richest and most 
populous and oldest part of the state—where the whole country 
(America as well as Virginia) began—or in the green, rolling middle 
country of the Piedmont, the “horse country” that’s become a sort of 
Left Bank for equine-minded millionaires; or in the mountain country 
of the west, the loveliest part of the state, which includes the magnifi- 
cent and fabled Shenandoah Valley, the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
more rugged valley of the southwest, and the Alleghenies climbing 
into West Virginia and forming a border with the state which broke 
off from the Old Dominion. 

Even to the most urban Virginian, his state is the land. For its first 
two and a half centuries Virginia was primarily agricultural, and in- 
to my time, | knew no one who did not have kinspeople on farms. 
We visited them in the summer, driving from some small, wooden 
depot in a surrey, long after cars were commonplace. On the hot, 
fragrant land, with its strange murmurous sounds, we were laughed 
at for jumping at the sight of a harmless black snake and forced 
by pride into unequal tests of strength. Yet when our country 
cousins visited us in the city they were welcomed with no spirit of 
vengeance. Even as children we sensed that they represented the 
enduring nature of our country—Virginia. 

. Virginians have an almost universal habit of defending anything 
about their state with: ““Why, it’s always been that way.”’ Yet, how- 
ever bitterly it may be lamented in Virginia, the Old Dominion does 
change, though changes have to be measured by the ages rather than 


( ne afternoon, some years ago, I was slumped on a New York 





the years. The main point, of course, is that the character of the state 
does not change, has never changed, and Continued on Page 104 
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Lhe white-pillared mansion. .. the horseman in hunt- 
ing pink . . . the rolling, green-carpeted landscape— 
all these comprise the Virginia of gentle tradition. 
Below, a rider in the Montpelier Hunt Race flashes 
by Montpelier, formerly the home of President Madi- 
son and now owned by Mrs. Marion duPont Scott. 
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T he colonial past lingers in Virginia’s shrines 
and statues, such as the likeness of Norborne 
Berkeley (Baron de Botetourt, colonial gov- 
ernor, 1768—70) in Williamsburg. It was 
at Berkeley Plantation, incidentally, not 
Plymouth, Mass., where the first Thanks- 
giving was celebrated in America—in 1619. 


Continued from Pc the people resist any 
change which might affect that character. 

The regional culture of Tidewater, the Pied- 
mont and the mountain country varies widely, 
even to accents; and interests of the three sections 
not infrequently clash head on. But, though re- 
gional natives may regard one another with po- 
lite wariness, or even veiled disapproval, the vari- 
ety of the regions forms for the Virginian a physi- 
cal self-sufficiency within his own borders which 
goes a long way toward explaining his character. 

It is not that the state boasts of any single 
physical glory which some other state doesn’t 
have more of or better ; it is simply that to the Vir- 
ginian everything is here. He has the sea and the 
mountains, the rolling countryside and the flat, 
relatively plain stretches of Tidewater. Indeed, the 
native’s attachment to his land is not always be- 
cause it is beautiful, but because of its associa- 
tion; it was settled by people of his blood, and 
their blood is in the soil. 

In my own Tidewater, the beauty is largely in 
the eye of the beholder. When a family, like my 
own, has lived almost 350 years in an area covered 
by four counties, some magic of association ac- 
crues to the land. Yet, many people without per- 
sonal associations also respond to the magic in 
the hot, miasmic countryside, as if they too can 
sense the ghosts in the heavily scented mists. 

There is almost a lushness in the wildly grow- 
ing honeysuckle and creeper, in the ivy on red- 
brick walls, the pink and white dogwood, the 
redbud, the splashes of azalea, the slumbrous 
crape myrtle, the roses, and the fragile lavender 
of wisteria against iron-grill balconies. Some of 
the world’s finest gardens, now in their third cen- 
tury, grow in Tidewater. Spring comes early, in 
a sudden flowering, and the summers are long, too 
long, ordeals of damp, steamy heat. 

The dampness comes from the water that 
drains the low-lying land. In the early days of the 
planters, water was everything, since it carried 
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their tobacco. And water was everywhere, all 
flowing toward the Atlantic: brooks into streams, 
creeks into little rivers, and big rivers into the 
Chesapeake Bay. The big rivers begin with the 
Potomac, which forms our northern border with 
Unionist Maryland (except for the two counties 
on the Eastern Shore of the bay; and very vain 
they are of their separateness). The pleasant 
Rappahannock, across which Washington threw 
the silver dollar, flows through the middle of the 
state. Next come the York and the James, and be- 
tween them lies the Virginia Peninsula, running 
100 miles from Richmond to the Bay. 

Though the Peninsula was first known nation- 
ally in the Civil War, when McClellan tried to 
take Richmond from there, the narrow, once-fer- 
tile strip was the beginning of our country—and 
I mean both my native state and the whole na- 
tion. There on the swampy, malarial island of 
Jamestown was born the Virginia idea, for Vir- 
ginia is both a place and an attitude. 

The Virginia idea, it must be clearly under- 
stood, was not what is today called the American 
Dream. The Virginian did not dream of a democ- 
racy, with its literal meaning of the rule of the 
people. His dream was to found an aristocratic 
republic, in which superior individuals would 
emerge to rule the many. 

While his concept of a social order was the first 
in America, it influenced only Southern states, to 
which Virginians migrated in frontier days. The 
rest of America adopted the New England order 
so completely that it even swallowed the Puritan 
myth of founding the country at Plymouth Rock 
in 1620, thirteen years after its actual founding at 
Jamestown. One of the reasons for the Virginian’s 
indifference to this historical distortion is some 
doubt in his mind that he wants the United States 
attributed to him. Having no more promotional 
zeal than a desiccated member of some old-guard 
club, the Virginian even permits his children to 
celebrate Thanksgiving in the style of the Pilgrims, 





though he knows that the first Thanksgiving in 
America was celebrated at Berkeley Plantation, 
up the James River from Jamestown, in 1619— 
well before the Puritans had even sailed for Vir- 
ginia and been blown off their course. 


To begin at the beginning, the first Britishers to 
establish a permanent colony of English-speaking 
people on this continent arrived in Virginia in 
1607 in three small ships of twenty, forty, and 
one hundred tons. Unlike the Mayflower de- 
scendants, Virginians do not agree even on the 
names of the ships. One was definitely Discovery, 
the second either Goodspeed or Godspeed, and 
the third either Susan or Sarah Constant. This un- 
certainty exists because the Virginian, for all the 
jibes at his “looking backward,” has a casual ac- 
ceptance of his past. To him the past is a con- 
tinuous stream that flows into and interweaves 
with the present. Because the same people have 
been in the same place for three and a half cen- 
turies, he can be forgiven if he takes legends about 
his past for granted rather than trying to prove 
them. But, as a result, he lives under some awe- 
some misconceptions—though even the miscon- 
ceptions form part of the attitude. 

For instance, the Virginian accepts as dogma 
that the first settlers to arrive in the naked wilder- 
ness were all younger sons of great British fami- 
lies. By record, few great British houses sent sons 
to Virginia in 1607, and none left any descend- 
ants in America. Indeed, not one of Virginia’s 
distinguished families can trace its ancestry to any 
of the 104 tough-bitten adventurers who arrived 
on those first three ships. A kinsman of my an- 
cestors, Humphrey Blount, came in the first waves, 
but he was killed by an Indian arrow in 1613. 
Others died of starvation or malaria, and still 
others went back to England. 

Despite the high mortality of America’s first 
pioneers, others kept coming. More Blounts 
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The colonial present is made real by the 
fulfillment of the $61,000,000 dream of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—a restoration that 
makes Williamsburg, once Virginia’s cap- 
ital, the costliest shrine in the nation. The 
garb of those who welcome tourists—even 
the coachman’s—is carefully authentic. 


came, in 1619, and founded one of the half-dozen 
families who derive from what is called “‘the early 
adventurers”—those who came before 1622. 
These early adventurers were a curious cross sec- 
tion of British life. They were artisans and cut- 
throats, farmer sons of the minor country gentry, 
an assortment of minor rogues, London clerks 
and adventurers such as Captain John Smith, that 
great swaggerer and agile penman whose life was 
saved by Pocahontas, and a collection of the 
useless who could write “Gent.” after their 
names as a symbol that they were above gainful 
employment. All came as the Forty-Niners went 
to California two and a half centuries later—to 
get rich. But they differed from all other Amer- 
ican pioneers (except those of South Carolina). 
They came with the aristocratic dream. As early 
as 1648, a newly successful adventurer was com- 
mended because “he lives bravely, keeps a good 
house, and is a true lover of Virginia.”” That 
“true lover” was the ultimate test. It meant iden- 
tification with the land and acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for the social order. 

Even while these “early adventurers” were 
fighting Indians, starvation and malaria, with the 
dying outnumbering the survivors ten to one, 
they peered over their crude palisades and 
dreamed of the grandeur of plantations to be 
wrought from the rich land. While their London 
backers were abandoning hope of the Colony’s 
survival, men were staking out plantations in 
this Indian-infested wilderness, and laying the 
foundation for an aristocratic society. 

The might of their dream is attested by the en- 
during nature of the society they erected, com- 
plete with its myths and legends and dogmas. Nor 
was the superior individual they expected that 
society to produce an idle fancy: in its full flow- 
ering, the Virginia Dynasty produced more great 
men in a comparative time and place than ever 
before or since on this continent. Men who would 
have been giants in another time and place were 


overshadowed by such contemporaries as Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Patrick Henry, George Mason, 
John Marshall, Madison, Monroe and the Lees. 

They risked their lives in a Revolution, yet 
their dream never changed: they wanted freedom 
from a British king, personal liberty, but no 
change in their order. Jefferson, because of his 
grotesquely misinterpreted democratic ideals, was 
regarded as a dangerous renegade by his own 
family. His cousin, the brilliant eccentric, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, spoke more typically 
when he said, “I am an aristocrat; I love liberty; 
I hate equality.” 

By 1775, the Colony had spread far beyond the 
fortified little settlement on Jamestown Island, 
and the capital had shifted to Williamsburg, mid- 
way between Jamestown on one river and York- 
town on the other. During the Revolution the 
capital moved to Richmond, then a trading post 
at the head of tidewater on the James River, and 
the splendor of plantation life on the Peninsula 
began to decline. The rule of the planter class, 
which instead of giving leadership had clung to 
its privileges in personal uses of power, was ended, 
along with so much else, by the Civil War. 


“The war,” as Virginians still refer to it, was 
not a matter of two armies fighting to a decision. 
For an entire decade the state was fought over, 
lived off, and ruled by occupation forces. Its civi- 
lization was destroyed more totally than that of 
any avowed enemy of the United States. 

The planter class, for all its power, had been 
unable to swing Virginia into the secession col- 
umn—until Lincoln called on Virginia for troops 
to invade her sister states. Then, with the soil they 
loved threatened by invasion, the people them- 
selves rose against the Yankees. In an unsur- 
passed rush of volunteering, they formed the 
nucleus of the greatest army man for man in the 
Western world—Lee’s legendary “Army of 


Northern Virginia.” Robert E. Lee, a disbeliever 
in slavery and a nonsecessionist, became a god 
of the South not only because he fought off six 
Union armies and their generals (including 
Grant), but because he personified the patriarchal 
leader of the legendary aristocratic society. From 
that Virginia society came other members of the 
planter class, like Jeb Stuart and A. P. Hill and 
the great fox hunter, Turner Ashby; there came 
members of the then unprivileged class, like 
Stonewall Jackson and Dick Ewell (a school- 
teacher’s son whose grandfather had been an in- 
timate of George Washington); there came pro- 
fessional soldiers like Joe Johnston and “Prince 
John’ Magruder and George Pickett. 

Virginia lost its ruling class (the good with the 
evil), its manpower, its wealth, its place in the sun. 
It did not lose its glory, for the Army of Northern 
Virginia had no habit of defeat. The state’s edu- 
cated class and its virile young were sacrificed in a 
cause that was lost, but the only state marker of 
defeat you'll find in Virginia is on the last retreat 
that ended at Appomattox Court House. 

In coming back from the total wreckage, with 
cities and even college buildings burned, Virginia 
started with nothing. Freed Negroes and dis- 
possessed planters followed lean mules on adjoin- 
ing fields under the merciless sun. Or they trekked 
in carts and on foot in a melancholy stream into 
the rebuilding cities, seeking any kind of work. 

When my grandfather first came to Richmond, 
he had only the clothes he had worn at Appomat- 
tox. As buttons bearing Confederate insignia were 
forbidden, and he was too poor to buy buttons or 
pins, his patched gray jacket was held together by 
thorns. The Confederate buttons (which I still 
have) were kept as a secret badge of honor. 

Instead of the conquest changing the Virginian, 
it clarified and accentuated all that he already was. 
He brought to the city his courtesy, which deep- 
ened in this time of trouble; he brought his man- 
ners, which grew softer in his gentleness to his 
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fellows; he brought his proudest inner posses- 
sion, a sense of honor. 

There were some with the greed to take ad- 
vantage of the distress of their countrymen. Even 
during the brief lifetime of the Confederacy, 
some cold-headed operators suspected the Rebels’ 
future and hoarded their gold. They broke the 
creed; they were not true lovers of Virginia. The 
true lover went down the financial drain and, like 
virtue, this has its own reward to his descendants. 

During the physical and financial rebuilding of 
Virginia, new powers emerged and took up where 
the lordly planters left off. Their rise was in the 
Virginia tradition of the rule of the many by the 
superior few, for they were superior in about all 
that counted in those desperate days—money. 

It was not until a half century later, in the 
Great Depression, that the arrogant grip of these 
neo-Bourbons was cracked by young ambitious 
Virginians with their way to make and nowhere 
else to go; yet with all their energy and determina- 
tion, they could not have done it without help 
from the North. Under the enchantment of the 
Virginia way of life, Northerners began buying 
up old places so that they could live as the plant- 
ers had. They have come in such numbers that 
we called the movement “the second invasion.” 
Incredible as it seems to those of us who went 
North, they come to Virginia for opportunity! 
They are ambitious for a place for their families 
rather than for personal fortune. 


The center of Virginia’s parochial society has 
always been the family—indeed, the state is some- 
thing of a family. The basis of this is not, as is 
commonly thought, “ancestor worship,” though 
certainly there are awesqme bores on the subject 
who reverently muse over familiar genealogical 
charts in some personal telling of their beads. 
The family is simply the thing of value, as is 
wealth (or conspicuous consumption) in a money 
society. And those qualities regarded most highly 
by a Virginia family, in addition to honor and 
gentle manners, are lack of suspiciousness and of 
pushiness. Walter Robertson, the personable as- 
sistant secretary of state in charge of Far Eastern 
affairs, says that whenever he returns to Virginia, 
he is most impressed by the politeness of the peo- 
ple. “When you come back from far away,” Mr. 
Robertson says, “vou become freshly aware of 
their friendliness and lack of suspicion.” 

It is these standards, as clearly understood and 
as unarticulated as an unwritten code, that have 
attracted the new Northerners. In Tidewater, we 
have been particularly fortunate in those from 
the North who have bought the great river plan- 
tations which grew from the Jamestown dream. 
By restoring these places to their ancient splen- 
dor, they are making the Virginia peninsula even 
more appealing to visitors. 

This narrow strip of land, between the James 
and the York rivers, contains Jamestown, the 
first settlement, of which little more than the ruins 
of the church remain. (A great exposition is being 


planned for 1957 to mark the 350th anniversary of 


America’s founding.) Continued on Page 108 
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PICTORIAL VIGNETTES 


. Pheasant country, Shenandoah Valley. 

. Double wedding, Luray Caverns. 

. Piedmont fox hounds, near Upperville. 

. Mount Vernon, home of George 
Washington. 

. The Shenandoah River winds through 
its beautiful valley. 

. A Civil War scene from the diorama 
in Fredericksburg. 

. Waiters use their heads at the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs. 


8. Virginia Military Institute, Lexington. 
9. The tomb of Robert E. Lee, at Wash- 


10. 


11. 


ington and Lee University, Lexington. 
Serpentine wall at University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello, near 
Charlottesville. 


OF THE OLD DOMINION 


13. 


. Jefferson Davis memorabilia in a mu- 
seum in Richmond. 
Part of the oyster fleet, Chincoteague. 


14. Natural Bridge, north of Roanoke. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


Painting of Lee’s surrender may be 
seen at Appomattox Courthouse. 

. St. John’s, Richmond, where Patrick 
Henry made his “liberty-or-death” 
oration. 

Earthworks and paling of old fortifi- 
cations at Yorktown. 

Country church in the Blue Ridge 
foothills, near Lynchburg. 

. Picking tobacco near Danville. 


20. ‘The Dictator,” a Federal mortar in 
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Petersburg National Military Park. 
. The Colonial Capitol, Williamsburg. 


22. Virginia Beach. 
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\ irginia gentleman: Mr. Julian Hastings 
Granbery, 82, a retired civil engineer, is a 
familiar sight around the Virginia Historical 
Society, in Richmond. He lives in Richmond 
but travels extensively. The Jefferson por- 
trait (in the society’s rooms) was copied from 
a Gilbert Stuart original by LouisGuillaume. 


Continued from Page 106 Across the peninsula, 
at Yorktown, are the breastworks where George 
Washington won our independence. And between 
the two, Mr. Rockefeller’s $61,500,000 dream 
shows Williamsburg as it was in Colonial days 
when it was capital of Virginia. 

In conducting informal tours for friends from 
the North, I have found that nothing so stirs the 
visitor, so evokes the past, as the river planta- 
tions, those individual principalities which formed 
the dynastic society of Virginia. Today, these 
Westover, Brandon, Berkeley, Shir- 
ley and many others—are open to the public 
during Garden Week, April 21-28, and the 


show places 


grounds may be seen the year around. 

Probably the purest evocation is captured at 
Westover, where the house of most classic beauty 
in Colonial America was designed by that learned 
dandy, William Byrd II. He collected the largest 
library in the Colonies, was a good writer him- 
self, and his love of elegance was matched by an 
infallible taste. The present owner, Mrs. Bruce 
Crane Fisher, inherited Westover from her par- 
ents—Mr. and Mrs. Crane, originally of Chi- 
cago—and is “a true lover of Virginia.” 

Her neighbor, Malcolm Jamieson at Berkeley 
Plantation, is unsurpassed by any native in his 
devotion to his adopted state, and took the 
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ultimate step of marrying a Virginian. Berkeley, 
which is open the year around to visitors, was 


originally the home of the Harrisons, one of 


whom was a signer of the Declaration and an- 
other was a President and the grandfather of a 
President. The lawn is so vast that McClellan’s 
army of more than 100,000 camped between the 
house and the river, on the retreat from Rich- 
mond. Under the influence of its repose, a Union 
general and his bugler experimented with a new 
“Lights Out” bugle call which, sweeping through 
the Union army, was adopted as “Taps.” 

Taps had long since blown for the grandeur 
that was Berkeley when Mac Jamieson’s father 


bought it as a summer place around the turn of 
the century, and started his son on the career of 


returning a plantation to its former glory. 

Similar houses are owned by similar converts 
all over the state, though some remain in the 
possession of the original families. Descendants 
of the famous “King” Carter still live at Sabine 
Hall, built in 1730, which continues as a working 
plantation; and their neighbors the Tayloes still 
occupy the charming Mount Airy. Both of these 
show places are in what Virginians call the North- 
ern Neck, where George Washington was born 
at Wakefield and Robert E. Lee grew up in the 
now state-owned Stratford Hall. 


The Neck is bounded on three sides by water— 
on the east by Chesapeake Bay, on the south by 
the Rappahannock, on the north by the Po- 
tomac—and until bridges and highways were 
built in recent years it remained, quite deliber- 
ately, inaccessible. Perhaps the least known 
region outside the state, it has the steadiest influx 
of Northerners who come to settle with neither 
horses nor old houses on their minds. They are 
substantial people and they blend without a rift 
into an order that has never been disturbed even 
by a railroad. 

Though no state of its size includes larger 
areas of water, and no state was more influenced 
in its development by the use of waterways, 
Virginians as a whole were not a seafaring or 
water-minded pecple. Of course, fishing, for food 
and sport, has been a part of Virginia life since 
Jamestown, and boating has long been a pleasure 
to many, but it is distinctly within my memory 
that yacht clubs became fashionable along the 
countless waters that flow into the Bay. 

The slow turn to water sports has a counterpart 
in Virginia's failure to see the full possibilities of 
its magnificent Hampton Roads. This immense 
harbor, with its fifty miles of shoreline, serves 
Norfolk and Portsmouth on the south bank of 
the James and Newport News on the north shore. 








But the shipyards and navy yards have drawn 
thousands of that “restless proletariat” which 
the planters feared from the beginning, and which 
the gentry still fear. As a result there is a stale- 
mate between those who want to change nothing 
and those who want to change the existing order. 


And the Hampton Roads area—with nearly one 
fifth of the state’s population and more than 
one fifth of its purchasing power—has been 
grievously neglected. Only recently a state com- 


mission was formed to study the development of 


the ports, with Richard Reynolds, Jr., the presi- 
dent of Reynolds Metals, Inc., as chairman. 


While the Northern Neck is similar to the 
Peninsula, physically and culturally, both being 
parts of Tidewater, a marked change comes in 
the Piedmont, now called “the horse country.” 
The land of the Piedmont is open and rolling, 
with limestone deposits essential for good grass 
and for building strong bones. But actually the 
whole state is horse country. The first Thorough- 
bred to be imported to America for breeding 
(Bulle Rock, in 1730) stood near Richmond, and 
the two greatest Virginia money winners were 
bred in the Shenandoah Valley and in Hanover 
County, the land of Patrick Henry. 


Racehorses for the commercial tracks, how- 
ever, are not the abiding interest of Virginians. 
In typical anachronism, horse to them means 
“hunter’—a Thoroughbred trained to hunt, to 
be shown as a hunter, and to race in steeplechases 
where the prizes are cups and the glory local. As 
deep in my memory as the legends of the Con- 
federacy are pictures of red-faced women, in 
severely tailored black hunting clothes, jumping 
sidesaddle at local horse shows, and of the beauty 
and excitement of colored silks fluttering in the 
autumn wind as gentleman riders maneuvered 
their horses for the start of a race over timber. 

In steeplechases, aficionados stand beside a 
jump, and I remember my father holding me up 
and I wildly shaking as he forgot me to yell to a 
friend who had fallen right before our eyes: “Go 
on, Ira, you’re still good for second money!” 

We rode in childhood, and those who didn’t 
ride knew about horses, as kids today know 
about automobiles. And, as with kids today, 
some of us never loved anything else so much. 
Those who earn their living in other ways make 
horses (hunters) an avocation. And natives of 
the so-called “horse country” (more >roperly 
hunt country) can support themselves by serving 
as trainers and riders of hunters for the equine- 
minded millionaires from the North. 










Virginia lady: Mrs. Robert W. Daniel lives 
graciously at Brandon Plantation, on part of a 
James River tract of land granted to John 
Martin in 1607 (he came to America with Capt. 
John Smith). Brandon, once the home of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, is open, along with other ante- 
bellum mansions, during Historic Garden Week. 


The Piedmont has the best hunter show in 
America at Warrenton, one of the oldest and 
probably the best breeding show at Upperville, 
and long-established horse shows and racing 
around Leesburg, Middleburg, Culpeper and 
Berryville. And in those areas are the breeding 
farms of Mrs. Dodge Sloan, Mike Phipps, Paul 
Mellon and—at Montpelier, the former home of 
President Madison, near Orange—of Mrs. Mar- 
ion duPont Scott, one of our greatest converts. 

The social éclat of the horse probably extends 
from its association with the plantation culture. 
Since all things in Virginia change by the ages, the 
native is just facing the fact that horses might, 
after all, be an anachronism. 


From George Washington to Harry Byrd, 
Defenders of the Faith have been essentially 
defenders of the status quo. Yet George Wash- 
ington led a revolution for which he would have 
been hanged had it failed and Harry Byrd intro- 
duced a minor social revolution when he induced 
industries to come to Virginia. Resistance con- 
tinues, however, to large-scale industrialization 
which would change the social structure. “It’s 
better to have more, scattered small industries,” 
says Senator Byrd. “They are the backbone.” 
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Because of the vast power attributed to him, 
Senator Byrd comes in for a great deal of crit- 
icism for his part in sustaining the status quo. 
The rule of his organization is undeniably the 
rule of the Bourbons, but it also undeniably 
represents the traditional Virginians. 

The sharp cleavage between entrenched wealth 
and the rest of the population does not exist in a 
state where the drayman (as an actual example) 
might be the cousin of a former President 
and not boast about it either. Families long 
distinguished produce clerks who prefer scholar- 
ship, or hunting, or the bottle to a more solid suc- 
cess. At the Richmond German, a dance assem- 
bly at which young ladies are presented to society, 
the clerk will appear in seedy evening clothes 
where the tycoon in finest raiment may not enter. 

Because of the prevalence of this gentry, there is 
a body of voters who would so bitterly resent be- 
ing referred to as “‘the people”’ that no demagogue 
has held power in the history of the state. 

Colgate Darden, a former governor of the 
state and now president of the University of 
Virginia, says, “People talk about the ‘Byrd 
Machine.’ Jefferson held Virginia in such tight 
political control that they didn’t even appoint a 
justice of the peace without consulting him.” This 
casual reference to a man dead more than a 
century is a perfect illustration of the unconscious 
interweaving of past and present. 

Oddly enough, the blandly imposing Mr. Dar- 
den faces the problem of running Mr. Jefferson’s 
university for the people of the state and not for 
what he calls “‘a small, arrogant caste.” 

The setting of the University of Virginia is in 
that blandly enchanting countryside of Albemarle 
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County, in the Blue Ridge foothills, where the 
spirit of the Sage of Monticello mingles with the 
aura of horse-shows and fox-hunts, old houses 
and new fashion. The old part of the university— 
the center unit of Jefferson’s design—is probably 
unequaled by any other American college for 
its original and classic beauty. There are many 
colleges in the state—William and Mary, second 
oldest in the country; Washington and Lee; 
V.M.lI., the only college in the country to possess a 
battle flag, won at New Market in the Civil War; 
Hollins and Randolph-Macon, Westhampton 


and Mary Washington, and the rare loveliness of 


Sweet Briar. But the university, on its evocative 
grounds at Charlottesville, exemplifies an un- 
dercover struggle between entrenched privilege 
and the vitality of a people. 

This endless struggle is as old as the Old 
Dominion, though you will never hear a Vir- 
ginian refer to it on the outside. They all join the 
myth which goes, ‘““befoh de wah we had plenty 
of slaves.” In the same way the Confederate 
Army had, as far as I know from listening to 
stories about my friends’ ancestors, only two 
privates—Margaret Mitchell’s grandfather and 
my own. We had a club called “Sons and 
Daughters of Men in the Ranks,” but we had to 
take in Yankees to swell the membership. 

Once I tried to disentangle history from the 
legend, in a lecture I gave to a woman’s club in 
Richmond. | praised the courage and the hardi- 
hood of our pioneer ancestors who made reality 
out of a dream. | was nearly run out of town. 
They were no more eager to be reminded of their 
rough beginnings than is the lady who has 
recently escaped from the other side of the tracks. 


In Virginia, horse means hunter—a Thorough- 
bred trained to hunt, to be shown as a hunter, 
and to race in steeplechases where the prizes 
are cups and the glory local. Students at Fox- 
croft (left) absorb this viewpoint early, and 
hope one day to ride in the Middleburg Hunt. 


ry. 

The biggest sporting event of fashion in Virginia is a 
race meeting, and one of the best of these was founded, 
and is sponsored annually, by Mrs. Marion duPont 
Scott, at Montpelier, her estate near Orange. In the 
paddock’stands C. Mahlon Kline’s bay, Gun Smoke. 


So provincial-minded is the Virginian that once 
when I referred to “the Valley,” I was aston- 
ished at a Mid Westerner who asked, “What 
Valley?” To the Virginian, there is only one—the 
Shenandoah. It was the first Great Valley of this 
country, through which the later-day (18th Cen- 
tury) pioneers passed to the then distant west of 
Kentucky, and where a unique culture developed 
among the fugitives from the plantation class in 
Tidewater and the migrant Dutch, Mennonites 
and Quakers from Pennsylvania. 

The hardy Pennsylvania Dutch placed their 
impress on the Valley with their self-sufficient 
farms and self-reliant frontier democracy, but 
they, too, were swayed by the Jamestown dream. 
Though it was not plantation country (with 
slave labor and money crops), the fertile lime- 
stone soil yielded a fat competence which gave 
to the Valley people a continuity of sturdy indi- 
vidualism with manners indistinguishable from 
those of lordly Tidewater. Like the rest of the 
state, they have a great love of their region, but 
unlike most of the state, they live in an area of 
physical beauty by any standards. Lying between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies, it is a mag- 
nificently contoured country where, inthe 100-odd 
miles from Winchester to Lexington, tourists 
enter pre-Revolutionary towns with time-mellowed 
red brick houses built flush on the street. 

During the Civil War the Valley suffered a 
devastation so complete that the executioner, a 
coarse little man named Sheridan, reported that 
“if a crow flies over the Valley, he'll have to carry 
his own knapsack.” The Valley people had sur- 
vived Indians before Yankees, and they took in 
stride the burning Continued on Page 112 
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of their barns and houses, the run- 
ning off of their stock—even the loss 
of their men, who were the nucleus 
of Stonewall Jackson’s army. 

If I were going to visit the Valley 
for the first time I would start on the 
Skyline Drive, running along the 
crest of the Blue Ridge, from which 
you can see the whole incredible 
panorama. In the Blue Ridge are the 
only people who speak Elizabethan 
English in America. Their ancestors 
were fugitives from the planter con- 
trol of Tidewater, and they built a 
rude, aristocratic republic in the 
hills. They created mountaineer 
baronies, in a wild version of the 
James River plantations—for they, 
too, held the attitude, in their way. 
They made love and moonshine, 
played old ballads on the zither, and, 
illiterate and unknowledgeable of 
the world, survived with pride and 
good manners. 

These hill clans also held their 
rude domains southward in the 
misty Blue Ridge, where Virginia 
borders Tennessee. This.is the land 
of John Fox’s Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, of the laurel and rhodo- 
dendron, galax and hemlock and 
dogwood, of fine beef cattle, of deer 
and bear, wild boar and wild turkey, 
quail and possum and rabbit. This 
handsome country could well be- 
come a new garden spot. The rolling 
green hills offer the coolest area in 
those truly epic summers which may 
be one explanation for the lack of 
dynamism in the Old Dominion. 

French aristocrats found a haven 
here from the Revolution, building 
the lost town of New Paris; Sher- 
wood Anderson found a sanctuary 
here; and here Bob Porterfield has 
found a unique success. Bob had 
gone to New York to take a fling at 
the theater. When the depression 
struck, he returned home with a 
troupe of hungry actors, and an 
idea. Abingdon offered him the use 
of the opera house in the century- 
old town hall, with the jail under- 
neath the stage, and the Barter The- 
ater was born. Nobody made any 
money that first summer but they all 
ate high on the hog. When one of the 
patrons brought a young pig, Bob 
Porterfield raised it and from suc- 
cessive litters produced hams, with 
which he pays royalties to such play- 
wrights as Noel Coward and Robert 
Sherwood. Only G. B. Shaw returned 
the ham with the querulous protest, 
“Don’t you know I'ma vegetarian?” 
It became the first state-sponsored 
theater in the country, and one of 
its functions today is to take “‘live 
theater” to people all over the state. 

Virginia also takes art master- 
pieces to the people in the nation’s 
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first Artmobile—an air-conditioned 
trailer provided by that institutional 
department store, Richmond’s Mil- 
ler & Rhoads, with paintings belong- 
ing to Walter Chrysler, Jr., and op- 
erated by the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, one of America’s finest 
small museums. 


To the West are the Alleghenies, 
and to the northwest the counties 
which seceded from the mother state 
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during the Civil War and formed 
West Virginia. When the dividing 
line was drawn down the Alle- 
ghenies, the story goes, Unionists 
gave the surveyors such lavish hospi- 
tality that they drew what amounted 
to a drunken line, veering east when- 
ever they came toa particularly desir- 
able spot, such as White Sulphur 
Springs with its Greenbrier. 
The Virginia part of the mountains 
is the nearest thing, after the Shen- 
Continued on Page 114 
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andoah Valley, to the truly spectacu- 
lar in the state. Certainly the valley 
running from Warm Springs to 
Monterey is one of the loveliest in 
our land. This whole section is filled 
with springs, though most of the 
spas, which go back to post-Revolu- 
tionary days, today are ghost towns. 
You can visit perhaps a dozen aban- 
doned spas where the grandees and 
their ladies once waltzed to Strauss 
after taking the sulphur baths; I 
never look at these places of van- 
ished grandeur, like Old Sweet and 
Sweet Chalybeate (Cal-lib-e-at), 
without a yearning that they might 
be resurrected. But then there would 
be neons and gambling-hells, and the 
ghosts would slink away. 

Today there is a new fashion in 
these hills—fugitives from the cities 
walk the quiet streams, fishing and 
lolling, and hoping that no one dis- 
covers their favorite spots. There are 
long-discovered places here, too, that 
are never out of fashion, like the 
Homestead at Hot Springs. In these 
resorts, as in the whole state, there is 
nothing of what is called “night life,” 
and the Virginian who has tasted the 
entertainment of New York may 
groan despairingly at the lack. 

In the state that invented the lavish 
table, where into my grandparents’ 


day dinner lasted from 2:30 to 5:00, 
its capital was designed for gracious 
living. Built on a succession of hills 
rising above the James River and 
dominated by the white-pillared cap- 
itol planned by Jefferson when he 
was governor, Richmond with its 
“city villas’ (as Dickens called 
them), was, in the words of a foreign 
visitor, “‘a charming, small world 
capital.”” Most of the villas are gone 
now, victims of “progress,” and a 
tourist needs a guide to find the sur- 
vivors which still evoke the vanished 
era. With them went the bars, and 
the hotel restaurants, which survived 
five Union armies—but not a Meth- 
odist bishop named Cannon who 
brought prohibition to Virginia, 
and, under stress of World War I, 
to the United States. Today, even 
in Virginia’s citadel, good food can 
be found only in homes—and then 
without taint of French sauces. 
Virginia food is both indigenous 
and a result of the war. In their des- 
perate poverty, the three things they 
had were corn, hogs and greens. 
From these came the batterbread, 
the pork and sausage, and the turnip 
greens cooked in hog fat. To these 
were added that curious squash called 
simlin, a combination of black-eyed 
peas and stewed tomatoes, fresh- and 
salt-water fish (with roe herring as a 
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breakfast dish and shad roe asadel- at least to the early 18th Century 
icacy), game and fowl, “local beef’ when William Byrd at Westover be- 
and “local liver,” fruit and melons, came so overwhelmed with Sunday 
crabs and clams and all varieties of guests, some of whom stayed on for 
oysters, Uf which the best are baked __ the following Sunday, that he caused 
with ham, and ham itself—whichisa the church to be moved. You can 
separate subject. The pale meat sold _ still see it, small and simple and 
as “Virginia Ham” is a Northern wholly charming, and wonder how 
product. The true Virginia ham so few communicants could have 
comes from peanut-fed hogs,andthe caused one host so much trouble. 
meat is dark, very strong, and most The ruralites who voted prohibi- 
Virginians can afford it only at tion to Virginia are no longer in 
Christmas. With a small hot biscuit, numerical predominance, but they _ 
it is the favorite of all cocktail hors are so solid, so impassioned, and so 
d’ oeuvres. traditional, that no bloc is strong 
The thin, crisp biscuit, and all hot enough to defy them. They are sup- 
bread, takes the place in the Virgin- ported by the bootleggers who flour- 
ian’s diet that sauces occupy in that ish in a state where alcohol may not 
of the European-minded gourmet. _ be served ina public place—but only 
No Virginian, no matter where he _ bought by the bottle in a state store. 
lives, ever forgets the hot rollsonhis The poor people say: “You can’t 
mother’s table. buy a drink in Virginia: you have to 
In this, as in all things, the Vir- buy a drunk.” The rich belong to 
ginian remains uninfluenced by what clubs in which bartenders serve 
other people do or like. Indrinks, his them as long as the members keep 
bourbon comes from native corn, bottles in their lockers. 
and if you offer a simple Virginian This blight of the rural rule on 
Scotch, he’ll say, “No, | prefer night life does not apply to the 
whisky.” For my own martinis, can cities’ Negro population. Since the 
rarely find a customer (unless a Negroes have no intention of abiding 
Northern visitor) and this includes by a law they regard as manifestly 
the after-church hour of a very light absurd, the police are said to per- 
drink. I refer here to the Episcopal mit orderly, established fleshpots to 
Church. The after-church drinking remain open. To walk down famed 
hour of its communicants goes back Continued on Page 156 
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THE GREAT 
BARRIER REEF 


Continued from Page 101 


itors: the Australians have a ver- 
nacular whose richness, picturesque- 
ness and virility put that of any other 
English-speaking nation in the shade. 

Fossicking over the reef is the 
standard occupation of the tourists 
at low tide. It is necessary to wear 
boots, or at least thick-soled shoes, 
since coral is sharp, brittle and in- 
flicts cuts which take a long time to 
heal. And there is always a risk— 


remote, but nevertheless present—of 


accidentally stepping on one of the 
reef’s poisonous inhabitants, such as 
the dreaded stone fish, whose venom- 
tipped spines can cause death. 

From a distance, when the tide is 
out, the exposed reef presents a 
somewhat drab and unimpressive 
appearance. Only a few boulders of 
dead coral, thrown up by the last 
cyclone, break the uniform flatness 
that stretches for miles toward the 
distant sea. It is not until you actu- 
ally walk out among the rock pools 
and begin to explore this living table- 
land that you realize how much va- 
riety it holds. Tiny crabs scuttle 
away beneath your feet; fish trapped 
by the receding tide dart for shel- 
ter—but you hardly notice these 
dwellers of every seashore, as you 
examine the fascinating shapes which 
only a coral reef can produce. 

Here is a giant mushroom, sunken 
in the sand. There lies the replica of 
a human brain—there a forest of 
bifurcated branches resembling the 
patterns etched upon windowpanes 
by the frost that never visits these 
shores. Half buried in a rock is a 
partly opened clam, more than a 
foot across—a close relative, you re- 
alize, of the giant which is rumored 
to trap divers. A gorgeous blue man- 
tle fringes the gap between the shells, 
and as you approach, this exquisite 
“Welcome” mat is hastily withdrawn. 
The clam must have sensed the vi- 
bration of your footsteps, for it jerks 
closed as you bend over it. You 
reach down and try to pry it loose 
from its rocky bed—and the bivalve 
squirts a geyser in your face. 


One of the commonest and most 
unmistakable creatures of the reef is 
the béche-de-mer or sea cucumber, 
specimens of which may be seen ly- 
ing in almost any pool. These repul- 
sive objects, which often look like 
slimy black sausages, are sometimes 
two or three feet long. If you annoy 
them, they will sluggishly contract to 
half their original size, and may eject 
a mass of sticky, silken threads. Ina 
real emergency the béche-de-mer will 
abandon all its internal organs, ap- 


parently hoping thereby to entangle 
its adversary. 

One danger of fossicking is that 
you may forget how fast the tide 
comes in across the flat reef—and 
how slowly you are compelled to 
progress over the jagged coral. 

But it is only when the tide is in 
that you can get out to the real reef, 
by sailing across the flat coral pla- 
teau that surrounds the island, and 
thus reaching the areas that are 
never uncovered by the water. Coral 
cannot withstand long exposure to 
sun and air; it follows, therefore, 
that the parts of the reef that can be 
reached by wading, and which are 
drained at low tide, give only a faint 
hint of the glories of the perma- 
nently submerged portions. 

Some of these can be glimpsed by 
sight-seers drifting above them in 
glass-bottomed boats, but the filter- 
ing effect of the water usually pre- 
vents appreciation of the true color 
values. The fantastic shapes of the 
coral growths can be seen clearly 
enough, but they are tinted a uni- 
form blue-green. It is not until you 
descend among them that the subtler 
hues—above all the reds and pinks 
of the coral can be seen. 

So row out across the reef, on a 
fine, calm day, and come to anchor 
in ten or fifteen feet of water. Put on 
your face mask and flippers, adjust 
your weight belt, blow the sand out 
of your snorkle, and drop quietly 
over the side. 

At first, as you float effortlessly on 
the surface of the water, you will be 
almost dazed by the bewildering 
profusion of weird shapes below 
you. It will seem as if you are hang- 
ing above a forest of fantastic trees 
or giant fungi; by comparison, the 
corals you may have seen while 
fossicking along the exposed reef 
were no more than stunted, withered 
shrubs. After a while, the different 
varieties begin to sort themselves out 
in your mind. 

The most striking, perhaps, are 
the branching staghorns, whose spikes 
often form an impenetrable thicket 
within which countless tiny fish can 
shelter from their enemies. The larger 
staghorns may resemble the giant 
saguaro cactus of Arizona, and it is 
hard to remember that they are not 
plants, but animals—or, more accu- 
rately, the skeletons of animals; for 
a piece of coral is almost all dead 
limestone, covered with a thin and 
still-growing film of living polyps. 

Less common, but equally unmis- 


takable, are the convoluted domes of 


brain coral, forming massive boul- 
ders sometimes a yard or more 
across. The intricate patterns cover- 
ing their surfaces allow the countless 
polyps of the colony to obtain the 
maximum area of exposure to the 
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water, and the ridges and furrows so 
produced bear an uncanny resem- 
blance to the human brain. 

As you skim through the shallow 
waters, watching the shafts of sun- 
light slanting down through the waves, 
you may occasionally notice beneath 
you a miniature replica of a pipe organ. 

Most beautiful of all the corals 
are the delicate fans whose frail 


structures can only exist where they 
are in no danger of being uncovered 
by the tide, or being battered by sav- 
age seas. “Frail,” however, is a rather 
relative term; these corals are still 
limestone, and it is sometimes hard 
work to dislodge an attractive speci- 
men. Many of these corals are tinted 
the most beautiful fugitive pinks, an 
irresistible temptation to collectors. 


But gathering coral is a pastime of 
which you soon tire, when you dis- 
cover how quickly (and _ odorifer- 
ously) the coral animals die, leaving 
merely their drab skeletons. The only 
way in which some of the beauty of 
the living coral can be preserved is by 
bleaching and then tinting it—or, better 
still, by leaving it where it is and 
taking a color photograph of it. 
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As a garden on land has its butter- 
flies, so in far greater numbers a 
coral grove has its legions of gor- 
geously colored fish. They are cau- 
tious, not shy; you get so close to 
them that it seems easy to reach out 
and capture a handful. But they dart 
away with effortless speed. The larger 
fish, more nervous, will seldom let 
you near them. Indeed, you may not 
even be aware of their presence, un- 
til you dive down beside one of the 
overhanging coral ledges. Then, as 
you peer into the blue shadows, you 
will see a sudden flurry as massive 
shapes scatter before your approach. 
If you are lucky, you may see a giant 
cod of two hundred pounds or more. 
It would be as well, however, not to 
molest anything of this size unless 
you have the proper experience. 

Whatever you may have heard of 
the dangers lurking in the reef, its 
beauty soon dispels all fear. Gener- 
ally nothing you meet will harm you 
if you do not annoy it. 

The pearl trade is, of course, the 
reefs most glamorous industry, 
though it is less important than it 
used to be owing tocompetition from 
plastics and other rivals. It is doubt- 
ful if men have ever engaged in a 
more hazardous occupation, for in 
the early days of the trade a pearl 
diver’s expectation of life was about 
two years. Only the prospect of good 
wages—and the chance of discover- 
ing a pearl large enough to allow one 
to retire—could ever have- induced 
men to gamble their lives against 
such odds. 

The pearl divers are not the only 
gamblers the reef has known. Less 
than a hundred years ago, many of 
its now peaceful islands were inhab- 
ited by savage natives, not a few of 
them cannibals. If a ship was wrecked 
and its crew took to the boats, they 
had no assurance that land would 
mean safety, and no one will ever 
know how often “long pig” aug- 
mented the diet of the aborigines 

These adventurous days are over, 
though there are still men alive who 
remember them. The only violence 
the reef now knows is due to Nature, 
not savage or lawless men. As I write 
these words a gale is howling north- 
ward along the Queensland coast, 
tossing the Pisonia trees above my 
head. Looking out toward the main- 
land, forty miles away, I can see the 
breakers foaming over the Wistari 
Reef. It seems as if, every few sec- 
onds, a line of white cliffs forms 
magically upon the horizon, then as 
suddenly disappears. When the storm 
has passed, some of the coral will 
have been destroyed—but the archi- 
tects who built this 1250-mile-long 
range of sunken mountains will al- 
ready be at work repairing the dam- 
age. THE END 
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MOSCOW 
Continued from Page 45 


diplomats dwell in the faded elegance 
of neo-Grecian and Empire houses 
built by Moscow merchants in the 
decades after 1812. 

It is not even the churches, no longer 
forty times forty but startlingly numer- 
ous. There were something over 500 
in 1917, exclusive of chapels in private 
mansions; today there are fifty-five. 

No. Moscow’s character is in the 
people, and the people are peasants. 
Nowhere in the world are there more 
peasants gathered together, and in 
some ways it is more significant that 
Moscow is peasant than that Moscow 
is communist. Moscow was peasant 
long before Lenin appeared on the 
scene. Even Moscow’s merchants, who 
disappeared in the revolution (except 
from the stage, where, in Ostrovsky’s 
old plays, they are more popular than 
ever), were peasants before they were 
merchants—flint-fisted men who, none- 
theless, flung their rubles like confetti at 
the feet of the gypsy dancers of the Yar. 
Moscow’s workers, too, were peasants 
long before the revolution, country 
folk released by their village mir, or 
commune, to work awhile in the city. 
There is not much change today. 

When you understand that Moscow 
is a peasant capital, you begin to under- 


stand many other things—why, for in- 
stance, the government spent millions 
to fill the subway stations with the 
greatest collection of bad statuary and 
cheap murals assembled since the New 
York World’s Fair. Every foreign visi- 
tor is painfully dragged through miles 
of these underground Woolworth-era 
palaces until, hours later, he emerges 
into daylight with reeling mind. At 
night his eyes are haunted by images of 
gigantic gilt-and-purple candelabra. Or 
by the straining backs of the symbolic 
figures in the Place of the Revolution 
station across the park from the Hotel 
Metropole. 

From the outside, the Place of the 
Revolution station looks like the por- 
tico of a comfort station which Musso- 
lini might have built. Within, it is all 
circles and half circles, arched ceilings 
and arched passageways in liverish 
stone, neither marble nor granite but 
pertaining a little to both. Each arch 
at the deep subway level is supported 
by a crouching figure, curved to fit 
the archway. Here are the bent backs 
of dozens of soldiers, peasants, women, 
workers, sailors, sowers—the human 
pillars of the revolution and the re- 
gime it brought into being—immor- 
talized in bronze. 

At the time of the revolution, the 
Bolsheviks used a famous poster show- 
ing workers deep in the mines, their 


backs bent, supporting a platform on 
which crouched the overseers, whips in 
hand, who in turn supported the rich 
bosses. On a throne atop them all sat 
the czar. I often wonder whether other 
Metro passengers remember those 
posters when they see the bowed 
statues in this station. 

Certainly the peasants do not. They 
love every gilded plaster-of-Paris crumb 
of it. The factory where they work may 
be, and often is, a debris-heaped ruin. 
The room where they live may be a 
moldy cell. But every morning and 
every evening, like a dream, they pass 
through a world of crystal, marble, 
mosaic and imitation malachite. Stalin 
didn’t give the peasants circuses, but 
the Metro is even better. 

The peasants are the clue to what 
Stalin was doing architecturally in the 
last years of his reign. The style which 
met his taste and that of the peasants 
has been called pseudo-Russian, Gorky 
Street baroque, and some things rather 
more rude, but Stalinesque seems a 
more accurate designation. The first 
examples appeared in Moscow in the 
late °30’s, when great Tverskaya Street 
(now Gorky) was widened and rebuilt 
in this style. A few years earlier Le 
Corbusier had been invited to Moscow 
but the experiment was not successful. 
You can still see some monuments to 
his work, mostly on side streets, jammed 


between faded Empire relics of Nicholas 
I and the new Stalinesque. They look 
most uncomfortable. 

The essence of Stalinesque is a cer- 
tain heaviness in concept, a formalism 
in treatment. Stalinesque buildings have 
too many porticoes, pediments, pillars 
and pilasters. They ache with ginger- 
bread and bulge with painfully plaus- 
ible statues of discus throwers and 
female athletes. Stalinesque buildings 
look bad when they are built but worse 
when they start to peel. And they al- 
ways peel. 

Moscow is studded with such struc- 
tures today, and the style has even been 
implanted abroad in Stalin Allee, East 
Berlin, and in some of the rebuilt 
streets of Warsaw. The peasants of 
Moscow love it. “How cultured!” 
they say as they trudge down Gorky 
Stre@t, gaping. “How solid! How beau- 
tiful! How Russian!” 

How Russian! You can fall in love 
with Leningrad at first sight because 
so much of the city is an echo of Paris. 
But Moscow is pure Russia. 


Moscow is a series of concentric 
circles bisected by great boulevards 
which radiate like the points of a com- 
pass. But no architect from Paris laid 
out Moscow. It grew out from the 
Kremlin, the first of the circles—actu- 
ally a crude rhomboid set between the 
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Moscow and now completely en- 
closed Neglinnaia rivers. Originally 
the Kremlin walls were the city walls. 
But gradually the city expanded and 
in time the new settlement was given 
the protection of battlements and 
was called the White City. Later an- 
other city sprang up beyond the 
second walls and this, too, was in 
turn enclosed. 

The Kremlin is still the city’s 
heart, still walled. On one side the 
Kremlin faces the Moscow River, but 
the barges and houseboats which 
once clustered between the Great 
Stone Bridge and the Moskvoretsky 
Bridge have long since been evicted 
and replaced by ramparts of granite, 
a decorative embarcadero and a 
broad boulevard. On the other facets 
of the Kremlin, where once were 
drawbridges and moats, it is set off 
by the Red Square and other cen- 
tral squares, some of which were 
opened up by the Bolsheviks to give 
the Kremlin garrison a better field of 
fire in event of a rising. 

The walls which once surrounded 
the White City and the City Beyond 
the Walls long ago were leveled and 
transformed into broad thorough- 
fares, which Moscow calls the Boule- 
vard Circle and the Garden Circle. 
The Boulevard Circle is little changed 
from the old days, but the outer cir- 
cle is so useful for transferring 
troops, tanks or armored cars 
quickly from one quarter of Moscow 
to another, or from the outskirts to 
the inner city through the transverse 
boulevards, that today the ‘“Gar- 
den” is a 200-foot-wide through way 
of asphalt, devoid of trees, grass or 
shrubs, sweltering in summer and 
freezing in winter. 

Except for such scarification, and 
the blight of Stalinesque, the Revo- 
lution has probably done as much 
good as harm to Moscow’s appear- 
ance. It was never a beautiful city 
despite the dreams of its poets. True, 
Stalin razed the great Church of the 
Saviour in anticipation of building a 
100-story Palace of the Soviets, but 
the outbreak of World War II saved 
Moscow from this abomination. 

In his final years Stalin went back 
to his early passion for bad imita- 
tions of American Skyscrapers. He 
approved plans for eight tall build- 
ings after seeing that they were ap- 
propriately bedecked with ginger- 
bread, mostly in the form of small 
towers patterned after those of the 
Kremlin. Seven now embellish the 
capital, many of them in preposter- 
ous places. The thirty-one-story 
Moscow University building is the 
first thing seen by visitors approach- 
ing Moscow from the airport—a 
huge skyscraper, apparently located 
amid miles of open prairie. Yet there 


is enough implausibility about 


Kremlin-topped skyscrapers to allow 
them to blend with the Moscow scene, 
particularly at dusk or on misty nights 
when the towers are softly floodlighted. 

But Stalin’s passion didn’t stop here. 
He proposed to put up a forty-seven- 
story skyscraper in lower Red Square. 
This called for wrecking some of the 
oldest structures in Moscow, and would 
have permanently altered the architec- 


tural ambiance of Red Square and the 
Kremlin. It would have transformed 
St. Basil’s and the Spasky towers from 
living parts of an organic whole to 
sight-seers’ curiosities at the foot of a 
bad imitation of the Metropolitan Life 
building. It was Russia’s good fortune 
that Stalin died before this plan was very 
far advanced, and his successors aban- 
doned the scheme. 


The peasant soul of Moscow is un- 
mistakable in its farmers’ markets, 
around which so much of the city’s 
trading life still centers. Here you see 
Georgians from Tsinindali with grapes 
and apricots; Tartars from the Crimea 
(some of them must have escaped de- 
portation to Asia) with their water- 
melons; women from Vladimir with 
peonies or chrysanthemums; wood 
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Look, Listen and Plan 

as your dream trip 
comes to life in music, 

songs, and pictures! 


Gay, exciting 
MITCH MILLER MUSICAL 


“European Holiday” brings you a 
Broadway-style musical on one 
L.P. record. It stars popular Jill 
Corey, Jerry Vale, Jonathan Win- 
ters. Features original songs and 
music. Tells about a trip to Europe 
that’s packed with ideas for YOU! 
... For added delight, reverse side 
of record offers light classics by 
famed European orchestras, 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT, 
regularly $1, for only 50¢ 


“European Holiday” Travel Plan- 
ning Kits are $1 by mail. But you 
save 50% if you pick up a kit from 
your friendly travel agent. He’s 
nearby—see any classified phone 
book—and his expert travel advice 
is free. Visit him .. . soon! 


carvers from Zagorsk with ma- 
tushki—those painted wooden dolls 
which are actually three in one, a doll 
within a doll within a doll. Watching 
these people you begin to realize 
that, if you are a Soviet subject and 
you grow something—lemons in 
Dagestan, walnuts in Armenia, pep- 
pers in Moldavia—or make some- 
thing with your hands—say, chorti, 
little devils of blown glass, fitted with 
rubber tubes for squirting perfume in 
a rude fashion—sooner or later you 
will make your way to Moscow and 
offer it for sale. You will do your 
selling in or around one of the city’s 
twenty-eight farmers’ markets. Or in 
the streets and back alleys near the 
vast GUM department store. Or 
even in the store itself, around the 
plashing fountain where weary peas- 
ant women sit on the marble floor to 
rest their feet, eat their black bread 
and nurse their babies. 

But Moscow is more than a mecca 
for peasants and for trade. It is a 
mecca for almost everyone in all the 
provinces of Russia. It is the city of 
hotels, restaurants and theaters, of 
the opera and ballet. 

Most of Moscow’s hotels date 
from before the revolution. But the 
bourgeois elegance of the National, 
the Savoy, the Metropole and even 
the old Lux, where revolutionary 


agents used to huddle in the heyday 
of the Comintern thirty years ago, 
still impresses provincial visitors. 
And now, with Moscow standing, 
apparently, on the verge of some- 
thing like a tourist boom, her hotel 
facilities are being radically ex- 
panded. Next year the Hotel 
Ukraina, a 1200-room skyscraper 
advertised as the biggest in Europe, 
will be opened. Three new railroad- 
station hotels are under construction 
and a fourth, crowned with a pretty 
replica of a Kremlin tower, is al- 
ready open in Komsomolskaya 
Place, the biggest rail terminal in 
town. All the new hotels are com- 
fortably furnished, but their appoint- 
ments would hardly inspire New 
York or Paris interior decorators. 

There is more atmosphere than el- 
egance in the Moscow restaurants. 
You may still select your fish from 
the great fountain pool in the Hotel 
Metropole dining room, even though 
the orchestra plays only mediocre 
polkas and waltzes, and the waiter 
probably won’t change the table- 
cloth unless the last diner spilled a 
glass of wine on it. The cutlets @ /a 
Kiev at the Grand Hotel are almost 
as good as the best in Paris, and the 
sauce forel, an appetizer of trout 
flown in from Lake Sevan in Ar- 
menia, at the Restaurant Ararat is 
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superb. Nor will anyone who has 
tasted shashlik ad /a Kars at the 
Arogvy quickly forget it. 

Communism has not improved the 
never-too-high standards of Mos- 
cow’s restaurants. Still, it is a sur- 
prise to find decent caviar at reason- 
able prices in poor Moscow cafés— 
and tieless Russian workingmen 
shoving it down with large wedges of 
buttered black bread. Black bread, 
as always, is the Russian staple of 
diet—good, coarse and _ healthful. 
And recently the State Baking Trust 
has started to turn out excellent 
white bread in long, crusty loaves as 
crisp as those of France or Italy. 

The big difference between the 
Moscow theater and Broadway is 
that you can leave Moscow and 
come back twenty years later to find 
hardly any change in the basic 
repertoire—and many actors at the 
Art Theater and the Maly Theater 
still playing the same roles. Russians 
like this. Regardless of politics they 
are great traditionalists. Even the 
revolutions in technique introduced 
by Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko at the Art Theater have 
undergone a kind of petrification— 
what appears to be something alive 
is found, upon touching it, to have 
turned to stone. 

And yet it is very fine to see The 


Lower Depths, just as Gorky en- 
visaged it. Or Tolstoy's Resurrection 
or The Fruits of Enlightenment. Or 
Alexis Tolstoy’s /van the Dread at 
the Maly. Or The Cherry Orchard. 
Or The Seagull. All are bits of Rus- 
sian history and Russian life crys- 
tallized on the stage. The same may 
be said for the great Russian operas, 
Ivan Susanin, Prince Igor, The Queen 
of Spades, Boris Godunoff or the 
fairy tale of Sadko. 

But most of all Moscow is the city 
of the Russian ballet, possibly the 
most wonderful anachronism of our 
time. For here in communist Mos- 
cow the Russian Imperial Ballet sur- 
vives practically without change. 
The schools are the same. So are the 
stages and techniques, and many of 
the ballets—the eternal loveliness of 
Swan Lake, or a Giselle danced by 
Ulanova with feet so light you can- 
not believe she is mortal. And there 
are new ballets, some of which the 
West has never seen—The Red 
Poppy, poor propaganda but with 
classic ballet in the dream sequences ; 
The Bronze Horseman, a Pushkin 
legend set to choreography (it may 
or may not have been the most subtle 
of criticisms of Stalin). And a dream 
come true—Prokofiev’s final work, 
The Stone Flower, a Urals fantasy 

Continued on Page 125 
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Continued from Page 123 

with a stern Princess of the Copper 
Mountain, and Ulanova, the incom- 
parable, dancing her way into the 
heart of the Mountain—and into the 
hearts of all who watch her. 

To anyone who has known Paris, 
Moscow would never seem like the 
City of Light. But to Russians it is 
just that. I hadn’t been long in Rus- 
sia when I first saw Chekhov's 
Three Sisters at the Art Theater, and 
I know I smiled a little at the way 
they talked about Moscow. About 
their aspirations and their hopes, 
eternally and desperately frustrated, 
to get to Moscow. I did not under- 
stand the pain and anguish in the 
cry: “V Moskvu. V Moskvu”—*“To 
Moscow. To Moscow.” 

Even after | had tramped Mos- 
cow’s crowded streets, seen the Red 
Square and strolled through the run- 
down Coney Island attractions of 
the Central Park of Rest and Culture 
Named for Gorky (its name in the 
prerevolutionary era was the Not 
Boring Park), I still could not under- 
stand the attitude of the three Proz- 
orov sisters. 

But I did not wonder after I had 
seen the Russian provinces, the mud 
of the streets in provincial towns, the 
blank faces of the residents, the 
melancholy of the landscape. The 


Russians have a_ special word, 
poshlost, meaning utter boredom 
and banality, and it is used to de- 
scribe life in the hinterland, the end- 
less vastness which is Russia. 

Once you understand posh/ost and 
the provinces, you begin to appre- 
ciate what Moscow means to Rus- 
sians. Returning from the depths of 
the “dark” country, I felt some of 
the emotion which comes into the 
voices of Irina, Olga and Masha as 
they talk about their beloved me- 
tropolis. I understood the mournful 
melodies with which the Russians are 
forever celebrating their /ubimaya— 
their beloved Moscow. Sentimental 
songs, sad and longing, filled with the 
nostalgia of the Russian heartland. 


It was only after I had traveled 
deep into Russia and returned to 
Moscow that I could understand the 
feeling that is in the youths and girls 
of Moscow’s university and insti- 
tutes when mid-June comes and the 
sun mounts so high that night prac- 
tically vanishes. 

This is the time which Leningrad 
knows as the “white nights.” But 
Moscow’s nights are almost equally 
white. Dark falls at midnight but 
there is still light in the western sky, 
and by half past one streaks begin 
to show again in the east. 
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WINTER IN TUCSON is like perfect summer elsewhere. You can be outdoors all day long—active 
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When examinations are over the 
girls put on their best long, white 
dresses and the boys their dark-blue 
serge suits—if they have them. They 
scrub their faces red and slick back 
their hair. In late evening, by classes 
and cliques, they go to the cafés 
where (frugally, for they haven’t 
much money) they eat cake and ice 
cream and, perhaps, drink a bottle 
of wine. They dance a bit and they 
talk—especially, they talk—until 
closing at 3 A.M. 

When they emerge on the street it 
is full daylight, a pale, colorless day- 
light with the sun still under the 
horizon. Linking arms, the young- 
sters move out into the broad streets 
and stroll slowly through the center 
of Moscow, singing song after song. 
For hours you hear their voices 
swelling and fading, swelling and 
fading, as they move about, meeting 
their comrades, forming larger 
crowds, dissolving into groups of 
eight or ten, reconverging. And al- 
ways singing. Toward four or five 
o'clock the groups gather in the Red 
Square, and there the voices form a 
chorus that rolls and echoes from 


the pink walls of the Kremlin and 
the gray walls of GUM. Some of the 
songs are songs of love. Others are 
the sad songs of the Slav. Some are 
the new songs of Soviet patriotism, 
somehow muted by their fresh so- 
pranos, altos and basses. And many 
are about their beloved Moscow. 

It is only with the death of Stalin 
that the youngsters have brought 
their songs into the Red Square. Be- 
fore that they stayed away, following 
one of those invisible but immutable 
rules which are:the law of Moscow. 

I have listened to the young wine 
of these voices and seen the clear 
blue eyes and the blossoming cheeks 
of these youngsters. And, listening to 
young Moscow singing its soul out 
for a beloved city, a beloved capital, 
sadness has crept into my heart. 

Here they were, the youth of Rus- 
sia. The faces fresh in the cool 
morning light. Innocent. Still un- 
marked by the chains of the machine, 
by the whips of the dialectic. Young- 
sters who did not yet know that 
soon the Soviet night would begin 
to fall about them, and with it the 
clutch of fear. THE END 





SIX-GUN EDITORS 
Continued from Page 89 


headed by a ruffian named George 
Steele, who kidnaped Byers and held 
him prisoner in the Criterion Saloon, 
promising to “stop his attacks by 
stopping his breath.” One of the 
kidnapers, however, was an old 
friend of Byers’ and helped him 
escape, whereupon the editor went 
back to his office for a new supply of 
denunciatory words. 

The desperadoes countered with 
an all-out horseback attack on the 
News. Byers dropped his proof and 
reached for his revolvers, “‘always 
within easy reach of the editorial 
desk.” His printers manned the win- 
dows with shotguns and Henry re- 
peating rifles. As the armed mob 
approached under a hail of lead 
from printers, pressmen, editors and 
reporters, and while copy boys were 
dispatched to a nearby hardware 
shop for more ammunition, a horse- 
man named Noisy Tom Pollack, a 
friend of what passed for law and 
order in Denver, rode up and drew 
abreast of Steele. There he dis- 
charged a double-barrel shotgun 
against the leader’s head so that he 
fell to the street, “the entire side of 
his head blown away and the brains 
freely exposed.” 

“He was one of the most des- 
perate men I ever knew,” remarked 
the sheriff when he arrived. 

The armed rebellion against Byers 
and the News started a committee of 
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Denver vigilantes who soon placed 
the community ‘“‘on a plane of re- 
spectability hitherto unknown.” 

Then there was T. S. Harris, one- 
time publisher of the Panamint News 
in Panamint City, now the remotest 
and loneliest of the West’s ghost 
towns. When the town folded up 
Harris went to work for the Los 
Angeles Evening Republican. But, 
brought up amid the gunfire and as- 
sault which made Panamint second 
only in wickedness to Bodie, Harris 
quickly tired of the menial work of 
reporter on somebody else’s com- 
paratively tame paper. In a moment 
of vexation he achieved the dream 
of every reporter by shooting his 
managing editor. He then wrote his 
own obituary: “I’ve had a hell of a 
time,” and put a period to the senti- 
ment by shooting himself. 

In our degenerate age, the gun- 
fighting editor has largely vanished 
from the American scene, but John 
Hutchens of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s book staff well recalls a 
boyhood in Missoula where one of 
his morning chores was to load the 
revolvers of his father, editor of a 
Missoula paper then the object of 
unfavorable attention from the 
I.W.W. And Hodding Carter re- 
calls that when he was a crusading 
editor in Louisiana and had incurred 
the enmity of Huey Long, his wife 
stopped him on his way to work one 
morning. ““You’ve forgotten your 
shotgun again, darling,” she said. 

THE END 
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5. Safest place on earth! Figures prove Pullman 
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fun when you feel like going places! It’s the finest, 


travel is safer than staying at home . 
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3. Food of your choice, cooked to your taste! 
Never more than a few steps away is a comfortable 
railroad dining car, where you can enjoy an appetizing 
variety of fine foods, freshly cooked and served at your 
own leisure, from a spotless modern rolling kitchen. 


6. First for dependability. It isn’t the time-table 
that’s important . . . it’s how well we meet it! Pullman 
is proud of its fine record of getting people to their 
destinations on schedule. No matter what the weather, 
Pullman will get you there fast, and for sure! 
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Save of the Month 


LUXEMBOURG 


’ 7ith a landscape redolent of a Grimm’s fairy tale, 
W the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg has found it 
impossible to avoid a certain pixie flavor. Actually, it 
hasn’t tried. It dotes on picturesque ruins, the Little Peo- 
ple, ghostly accursed horsemen. In its 999 square miles 
(thirty-seven miles at the widest, sixty-two at the longest), 
smaller than Rhode Island, Luxembourg religiously pre- 
serves 130ruined castles. All possess the same piquant aura 
of medieval gloom and romance that characterizes 13th 
Century Vianden at’your left; all are haunted. In Luxem- 
bourg, this autumn season of the boar hunt is just the time 
to gather round the hearth after the kill and trade ghastly 
fairy stories. With all 300,000 Luxembourgers in the grip 
of such pleasant morbidity, the entire country is what the 
French would call un type, or, as we would say, a character. 

But Luxembourgers don’t give a hoot what the French 
or anyone else calls them, so long as they aren’t called 
Frenchmen, Germans or Belgians. Sandwiched between 
France, Germany and Belgium, and grabbed or about-to- 
be-grabbed by all of them at one time or another, Luxem- 
bourg remains fiercely itself, as its two-division army of 
2400 men stands ready to prove at the drop of a casque. 
The rugged individualism of its founding father Sigefroid, 
who married a river sprite and sold his soul to the devil, 


Vianden, ancestral castle of Luxembourg’s ruling dynasty. 
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has come down untarnished since A.D. 963. The favorite 
line of Luxembourg’s favorite song runs, “Mir woelle 
bleiwe wat mir sin,” meaning, bluntly, ““We want to re- 
main what we are.” 

Neighbors who have looked on Luxembourg as a fairy- 
fied little pushover have learned differently. When the 
country was once incorporated into the Lowlands, its del- 
egates stubbornly refused to raise more than one finger, in- 
stead of the accustomed two, in taking the oath of fealty. 
And when the Nazis invaded Luxembourg in World War 
II and attempted to make the entire populace sign a decla- 
ration stating they were Germans and their mother tongue 
German, the answer was a ringing universal no. They were 
Luxembourgers and their mother tongue /etzeburgesch. 
Though this language sounds like German enunciated 
through a mouthful of smoked pork and lentils, Luxem- 
bourg’s national dish, it is incomprehensible to Germans 
and is an independent language, not a dialect. When the 
Nazis further attempted to conscript the Luxembourg 
youth, they were met with nationwide defiance and the 
first underground resistance of Occupied Europe. 

Luxembourgers may love their fairy stories, but they 
also know how to squeeze that old happy ending out of the 


bitterest reality. THE END 
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ing place in the land. The venison is 
from a special clan of Wisconsin 
deer, favored because the animal is 
well fed and the meat lends itself to 
proper aging. Only Watertown stall- 
fed geese are good enough for 
Liichow’s guests. These same /fein- 
schmecker smack their lips over such 
rare delicacies as large-grain beluga 
malossol caviar, wild mushrooms 
from the Black Forest, smoked eels 
chosen by the proprietor himself at 
an eelery in Jersey, smoked hams 
from Westphalia, senfgurken (cu- 
cumbers pickled in wine) from 
Bavaria, lingonberries from Sweden, 
Canadian hare, Long Island duck- 
lings, Gaspé salmon, English chan- 
nel sole, and live lobsters from Maine 
and Nova Scotia. 

From early days: the restaurant 
has been famous for beer, and es- 
pecially for its Wiirzburger Hofbrau 
which August Liichow introduced 
to this country in 1884. This noble 
brew arrives direct from Bavaria in 
barrels, is laid down in the cooler to 
rest for three days, and then is 
ready for tapping. Liichow’s talented 
barmen draw it with a knowing 
hand, preserving the thick, creamy 
head which is one of its charms. A 
more recent importation is the 
Augustiner Brau, first brewed by the 
monks of St. Augustine in 1328 and 
a great favorite in Munich ever since. 
This is a pale gold in color, with a 
flinty dryness that makes it an hon- 
est rival of prewar Pilsner. 

The beer drinking in Liichow’s 
reaches a Falstaffian peak during the 
Bock Beer Festival, which gurgles 
its merry course through a joyous 
week in early March. Around 85,000 
seidels of a powerful “double bock” 
Wiirzburger are usually quaffed 
during this period. It is heavy, very 
dark, well-aged and has an alco- 
holic content by volume of about 
6.7 per cent, as against the 4.6 con- 
tent of most imported beers. No 
wonder the music and singing are 
louder, and the “Hoch’s!” and 
“Prosits!’ more explosive than 
during the other traditional Liichow 
festivals. With bock beer, the clients 
like to eat such thirst-making special- 
ties as kassler rippchen (baby-sized 
smoked loin pork chops, glazed with 
white wine and brown sugar and 
baked with white grapes and sauer- 
kraut) or schwabenplatte, which is a 
lovely still-life arrangement of liver 
sausage, roast ham and pig’s knuck- 
les. But best of all accompaniments, 
in my opinion, to the heady bockbier 
is hockwurst, a delicate, moist, white 


sausage made of veal, pork, heavy 
cream, chives and spices, with a sub- 
tle flavor that is enhanced by freshly 
grated horse-radish. 

Although beer is by far the most 
popular beverage, Liichow’s wine 
list has been steadily enriched since 
1950, and today the cellar is un- 


rivaled anywhere in its selection of 


fine Rhine and Moselle vintages. 
Jan Mitchell is especially proud of a 
few rarities he cornered recently in 
Germany, all estate wines, and most 
of them of the sweet dessert type. 
He is reluctant to dispose of these, 
but can be persuaded to do so, at 
$30 and $35 the bottle. They are 
listed on a special gold card, which is 
presented only upon request. Plenty 
of fine German wines also are avail- 
able at a fraction of that price. And 
nothing could be more pleasant, 
more soothing to eye and palate, 
than a faintly golden Bernkasteler 
or Rudesheimer, perfectly cooled 
and served in sparkling green and 
golden glasses with long, slender 
stems. If any man is eccentric enough 
to prefer French wines with Lii- 
chow’s cooking, there are about 
thirty sound specimens in the vaults. 

The world’s great restaurants do 
not grow famous of their own ac- 
cord. Each is the creation of one 
man, the embodiment of his special 
skill and personality. And that 
brings us back to Jan Mitchell. 

Certainly no one works harder 
than Jan Mitchell. He covers a lot of 
ground—tasting and sipping, accept- 
ing and rejecting, always with the 
decisiveness of the expert. He super- 
vises the marketing, prepares the 
menus, examines the beer pipes, 
spends long hours at his desk. And 
during the mealtime hours, he greets 
hundreds of guests, calling many of 
them by name. He strikes me as be- 
ing that rather unusual individual, a 
complicated and ambitious man who 
is also a happy one. 

“We will stay here on Fourteenth 
Street,”’ he says, with his mild smile, 
“where we have always been, in 
spite of real-estate agents and pro- 
moters with big ideas. People who 
like us don’t mind the trip.” 

Many years have passed, many 
changes have been made, and | find 
it very easy to fall in love all over 
again with Liichow’s. To me, the 
old restaurant is most appealing at 
Christmastime. Everything is the 
same as when I was taken there ona 
special holiday treat, in the days 
when my Sunday suit was a tweed 
Norfolk jacket with knee-length 
knickers. Towering to the ceiling will 
be the magnificently lit and deco- 
rated tree, New York’s largest be- 
tween walls. Under its branches you 
will see the old-fashioned toys and 
the hand-carved holy village from 
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Oberammergau, and if you bend down 
to listen, you will hear the church bells 
in the tower sweetly chiming. 
Christmas dinner this year for many 
an old New Yorker will still be chicken 
soup with noodles, roast Watertown 
goose stuffed with chestnuts, plum pud- 
ding and ice cream. Ernst, the head- 
waiter, will be there, God willing, 
beaming and paternal, with a face that 


needs no whiskers to make you think 
of Santa Claus. There will be children 
home from school for the holidays 
and when the string orchestra softly 
plays Silent Night, Holy Night peo- 
ple will sing in that hushed tone which 
catches at the heart. Those who are 
lucky enough to share in this old-fash- 
ioned kind of communal happiness 
will never forget it. THE END 
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cherished degree of B.A. No, “take” 
isn’t the word. They’ll earn it, and 
not all the frustrations and com- 
promises of later life will have any 
power to tarnish the prize that they 
have won. 


At this point I must pause to con- 
sider the possible effect of my re- 
marks upon the loyal sons of Tur- 
pentine Tech and Moline Subnor- 
mal. Experience warns me that these 
gentlemen will spray some mean let- 
ters in my direction. Here’s how a 
couple of them will run: “*Your arti- 
cle was mighty saddening to one like 
me who missed schooling in the Ivy 
League. I almost cried out loud 
while driving my Cadillac to the 
bank.” Or again: “Happened to 
read your article while waiting for a 
shave at our local tonsoreal parlor. 
You make a lot of fancy statements 
about the supierority of the Ivy 
Leage but you don’t back them up 
with concrete proofs.” 

I had hoped to avoid this embar- 
rassing matter of “concrete proofs” 
because it may suggest a purse- 
proud emphasis on handsome archi- 
tecture and huge endowments. It 
would be absurd, of course, to speak 
of any college as wealthy; the 
Augustan era of great benefactors— 
Harkness, Flagler and Baker—is 
forever fled, and all privately en- 
dowed colleges are relatively poor. 
But in the matter of material re- 
sources the Ivy League colleges have 
been comparatively fortunate. Har- 
vard has an endowment of $220,000,- 
000; Yale $130,000,000 ; and Colum- 
bia $1 13,000,000. Princeton struggles 
along with $61,000,000; Cornell with 
$52,000,000; Pennsylvania with 
$44,000,000; while Dartmouth and 
Brown must make ends meet with 
$34,000,000 and $29,000,000 respec- 
tively. By contrast, consider the 
financial plight of Guilford (N.C.) 
with an endowment of slightly over 
$1,000,000. But even Guilford is rel- 
atively affluent; of the two thousand 
senior colleges in the United States, 
approximately eighteen hundred are 
obliged to count their blessings in 
nickels and dimes. 

The Ivy colleges, with resources 
totaling $700,000,000, attract the 
best teachers and maintain huge li- 
braries and superb physical plants. 
Viewed merely as pieces of real es- 
tate, Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
Princeton are, each in its own way, 
eye-satisfying developments—hand- 
some academic landscapes fitted 
with accessories that don’t come 
cheaply. Small wonder that the vis- 
itor from Turpentine Tech hugs the 
illusion that the Ivy League colleges 
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are tenanted solely by the sons of 
millionaires. 

The actual facts reveal that 
nearly half of all Ivy League under- 
graduates either hold part-time jobs 
or receive financial aid through 
loans and scholarships. With such 
assistance to offer young men who 
can meet the rugged entrance re- 
quirements, the Ivy group exercises 
a virtual monopoly over the top ten 
per cent of secondary-school grad- 
uates. How could it be otherwise? 
Would any brilliant young man vol- 
untarily exile himself to a four-year 
term at Wofford or Idaho State, if he 
could win a scholarship at Dart- 
mouth or Cornell? Anyone seeking 
a reason for Ivy League superiority 
will find part of his answer in the 
quality of scholarship students re- 
cruited from the nation’s most 
promising material. 


Among the special advantages of 
an Ivy League education is the un- 
purchasable element of academic 
freedom. This freedom has two 
major aspects: it protects the insti- 
tution itself against outside interfer- 
ence or control, and defends in 
fiercely militant fashion the schol- 
ar’s traditional right to free inquiry 
and independent expression. The 
first of these freedoms is based in 
this country on the famous Dart- 
mouth College case argued by Dan- 
iel Webster before the Supreme 
Court in 1818. Two years previously, 
the New Hampshire State legisla- 
ture had voted to change the name 
of the college, seize its physical plant 
and appoint a new board of trustees. 
Webster, a loyal Dartmouth alumnus 
as well as the greatest constitutional 
lawyer of his time, fought these in- 
trusions all the way up to the Su- 
preme Court. 

In his summation before that au- 
gust body, Webster pointed out 
that if state legislatures, or any other 
kind of pressure group, could 
tinker with a college charter, higher 
learning in the United States would 
be at the mercy of cranks and med- 
dlers of every description. 

The Supreme Court agreed and 
handed down the historic decision 
that guarantees the inviolability of 
charters of private colleges. Today, 
no outside group or individual— 
however powerful or well-meaning— 
can dictate policy to an Ivy League 
president or board of trustees. It 
would be easier, I think, to blast the 
hinges off Fort Knox than to bully 
Grayson Kirk of Columbia, Henry 
Wriston of Brown or their opposite 
numbers at the other Ivy League col- 
leges. These men believe that their 
contract with society obliges them to 
resist—on moral, intellectual and 

Continued on Page 134 
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Continued from Page 132 
constitutional grounds—any inva- 
sion of the university’s right to man- 
age its internal affairs. 

This position was grimly tested 
during the recent showdown be- 
tween Harvard’s President Pusey 
and Sen. Joseph McCarthy. Late in 
1953 McCarthy discovered that a 
former communist, Associate Pro- 
fessor Wendell H. Furry, was teach- 
ing physics at Harvard. At one point 
in his testimony before the Mc- 
Carthy Committee, Furry pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment, although he 
had long since broken with commu- 
nism and had made his position 
clear both to his colleagues and the 
Harvard Corporation. 

But this intramural settlement of 
the affair didn’t satisfy McCarthy. 
On November 6, 1953, he sent a 
telegram to President Pusey asking 
what action the university intended 
to take. 

Pusey wired back that everything 
was under control at Cambridge, 
that Harvard had conducted its own 
research into Furry’s background 
and was content that Furry was not 
a spy nor presently a communist 
and that he had not attempted to 
indoctrinate his students. His tele- 
gram contained some simple sen- 
tences indicating Harvard’s aware- 
ness that academic and personal 
freedom are rather more difficult 
and important matters than the sen- 
ator seemed to think them: 


HARVARD IS UNALTERABLY OPPOSED TO 
COMMUNISM. IT IS DEDICATED TO FREE 
INQUIRY BY FREE MEN ... WE DEPLORE 
THE USE OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
(Note: Shortly after this, Furry waived reliance on 
the Fifth Amendment) .. . BUT DO NOT RE- 
GARD THE USE OF THIS CONSTITUTIONAL 
SAFEGUARD AS A CONFESSION OF GUILT. 
Nowdeeply hurt by Harvard’s lack 
of concern about her own safety and 
its fusty old attitude toward the Con- 
stitution, McCarthy telegraphed: 


.. . HARVARD WILL LEARN HOW REPRE- 
HENSIBLE AND UNAMERICAN THE MOTH- 
ERS AND FATHERS OF AMERICA CONSIDER 
THIS ATTITUDE... 

Something had to give way—and 
it wasn’t Pusey. At a time when 
Pentagon brass was shivering like the 
tin jingles on a gypsy’s tambourine, 
Pusey neither ducked nor cowered. 
Quietly he repeated the gist of his 


first telegram. “*. . . | am content,” 
he finished coolly, “to stand on 
Harvard’s record...” 


At this writing, Harvard’s record 
still stands intact. Wendell H. Furry 
still holds his billet in the Physics 
Department. The mothers and fa- 
thers of America confidently con- 
tinue to pack their sons off to Cam- 
bridge, and everyone—including 
Marquette’s distinguished alumnus— 
seems to have caught Pusey’s point, 
i.e.: that Harvard is quite able to 
run its own show and, in fact, in- 
sists upon doing so. 
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It would be fatuous to claim that 
academic freedom was invented—or 
is now monopolized—by Ivy League 
colleges. It is as old as Salamanca or 
G6ttingen ; theoretically it is the ani- 
mating principle of colleges every- 
where. Yet one of the tragedies of 
our time is the reluctance of many 
scholars to assert their hereditary 
independence of thought and speech. 
This timidity is understandable, per- 
haps, in those “denominational” 
schools whose faculty members are 
expected to sneeze in unison when- 
ever the prebendary takes snuff. And 
one can almost sympathize with the 
plight of teachers in state-controlled 
institutions where county politicians 
“‘vote the school money.”’ Caution 
is the watchword in such places; any 
departure from orthodoxy—in cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, pub- 
lished findings, even in personal 
reading matter—may cost a faculty 
member his job. 

The Ivy League scholar is happily 
exempt from these frightening pres- 
sures. He speaks out and fears no 
one. He knows, moreover, that his 
president and board of trustees will 
back him up—even though they 
may not agree with his opinions. 
Such was the case when the late 
Prof. Charles A. Beard of Columbia 
published his epochal paper The 
Economic Interpretation of the U. S. 
Constitution. Screams of anguish 
arose from a press and public 
shocked by Beard’s thesis that mo- 
tives of personal profit (rather than 
twenty-four-karat idealism) had 
swayed our Founding Fathers. For 
a time, Beard’s name was anathema; 
jingo patriots demanded his head on 
a platter. And what happened? Pres- 
ident Butler of Columbia (who didn’t 
particularly like Beard or his teach- 
ings) yielded not one sixteenth of 
an inch in defending the historian’s 
right to state the facts as he saw 
them. Butler knew, as every college 
president knows, that a scholar’s 
findings may be challenged or re- 
futed—but if they are suppressed, 
the spirit of free inquiry dies, and 
the university becomes a darkened 
temple, the haunt of stuffed owls. So 
Beard kept his job, and lived to 
see his “economic interpretation” 
accepted by scholars everywhere. 

The atmosphere of intellectual 
courage that prevails at Ivy colleges 
is the breath of life to the student 
body. Socially and politically, Ivy 
League men can be fairly described 
as liberals. Unlike their brethren at 
European universities, they aren't 
given to rioting in the public squares 
(except in celebration of springtime 
and youth) and I can’t conceive of a 
Hasty Pudding man hurling cobble- 
stones, or even epithets, at the exist- 

Continued on Page 136 
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ing government. Their independence 
takes the subtler form of making 
intelligent decisions as to what they 
shall think, say and do as respon- 
sible individuals. Naturally a great 
deal of whey has to be squeezed out 
of them in the process, but the final 
result is fairly close to the ideal that 
Andrew White, co-founder of Cor- 
nell, had in mind when he said: “I 
propose to raise up a generation of 
students who will disagree with me, 
and I propose further to give them 
very poor marks if they don’t.” 

Ivy League students sometimes 
find it hard to disagree with their 
teachers—not because the students 
lack courage, but because (and this 
is difficult for authoritarian minds to 
grasp) Ivy League teachers seldom 
take a dogmatic stand. Columbia’s 
Mark Van Doren, for instance, prob- 
ably knows as much about Shake- 
speare as any man living, but he 
declines to pontificate on the subject. 
Students who expect to hear ulti- 
mate certainties in his classes had 
better take themselves off to another 
shop. Van Doren would probably 
admit that his philosophy of sus- 
pended judgment stems from Mon- 
taigne’s “Que sais-je ?”—a question 
that underlies all Ivy League think- 
ing. Teachers and students alike 
realize that the door must be kept 
open for further evidence, and that 
the constant search for fresh evi- 
dence is the true goal of education. 

It has always seemed strange to 
me that this quest for the ever 
evolving, many-faceted thing called 
truth should be regarded in some 
quarters as an undesirable activity. 
I was particularly disturbed by an 
incident that occurred last year at 
West Point. The U. S. Military 
Academy debating team was pre- 
paring to meet all comers on the 
question—then being mooted in Ivy 
League circles as elsewhere—Re- 
solved: that the United States should 
extend diplomatic recognition to Com- 
munist China. On the eve of battle, 
so to speak, the West Point debaters 
received orders from G.H.Q. to sus- 
pend “Operation Think.” Evidently 
the high command feared that it was 
unwise—unsafe perhaps—for future 
generations to delve into the pros 
and cons of a problem that must 
eventually be faced and decided by 
everyone. No such fears disturbed 
the debaters from Brown. A naughty 
humor inspired them to send the 
following telegram to the West 
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Now do you understand why | 
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Contrast this refreshing atmos- 
phere with the smog that hangs over 
many state universities, where legis- 
lative committees are forever prying 
into text books in search of an unor- 
thodox paragraph. In these shadow 
zones of culture, luckless chancellors 
can be twitched onto the carpet by 
veterans’ groups or self-appointed 
censors and inquisitors. 

More terrifying yet are the laws 
that require many state universities 
to accept all comers who have com- 
pleted high school with a C average. 
A secret form of revenge is prac- 
ticed by outraged teachers. Forty 
per cent of the entering class is 
flunked out during the freshman 
year to make room for the galloping 
herd of new arrivals. 

Meanwhile the democratic illu- 
sion has been preserved. Everyone 
can say that he or she has gone to 
State U. The heart of the country is 
sound, even though that forgotten 
organ (the brain, remember?) is 
hollower than the bass drum at a 
Cotton Bowl game. 


There remain to be considered a 
few small, privately endowed col- 
leges of good fame and modest 
resources—I think of Hamilton, 
Haverford, Oberlin, Beloit, De Pauw 
and members of the “Little Ivy 
League’”’—which play an important 
role in the scheme of higher educa- 
tion. I readily admit the advantages 
enjoyed by members of these pro- 
vincial academies. But in my opin- 
ion, these advantages are out- 
weighed by definite limitations, 
though these perhaps are not notice- 
able during the first two years. 

Many small colleges adequately 
satisfy the intellectual hunger of 
freshmen and sophomores. But all 
too often,*symptoms of scholastic 
malnutrition begin to appear among 
the upperclassmen. The undeniable 
fact is that the superior student at 
a small college eventually becomes 
bored by the monotony and limita- 
tions of his environment. 

This slow starvation can’t pos- 
sibly happen to an Ivy League up- 
perclassman. These colleges are part 
of a university, which by definition 
is a seat of advanced study and 
learning. The resources of graduate 
faculties, tremendous libraries and 
distinguished scholars are at the 
undergraduate’s command. He may, 
at will, wade into the unplumbed sea 
of learning that surrounds him. 
Columbia, for example, has insti- 
tuted a whole new Upper College 
program designed to challenge the 
maturing energy of students. 

The second advantage is one often 
overlooked: the proximity of most 
Ivy colleges to large cities. Old Ben 

Continued on Page 139 
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Franklin observed that large cities 
were the natural habitat of inquiring 
minds. 

As Ivy League men can testify, 
Poor Richard never said a wiser 
thing in his life. If bored in Cam- 
bridge, Harvard students can ferry 
themselves across the placid Charles 
River to the Parker House, Locke- 
Ober’s or Scollay Square. Jaded 
brain cells can be recharged at 
the Sheraton-Plaza, Fenway Park, 
Vincent Club affairs, or even at a 
Beacon Hill dinner table. The only 
drawback from the Harvard point of 
view is the danger of running into 
husky skiers from Dartmouth, or 
worshipful admirers of that quick 
Brown fox, S. J. Perelman, whose 
writings are shelved in the John 
Hay library between “Pequot” and 
‘“Petronius.” 

Weekends, in the Ivy League, 
can be as educational (in the larg- 
est sense) as any weekday lectures. 
Southbound trains from New Ha- 
ven debouch hourly into New 
York’s Grand Central, carrying the 
spiritual descendants of Dink Stover 
and Frank Merriwell. Merely by 
crossing Vanderbilt Avenue they 
reach the Yale club, take a quick 
shower, and after consulting little 
black books, disperse in quest of 
the finer things that New York of- 
fers in abundance. It begins to ap- 
pear, however, that these junkets 
are due for serious curtailment. 
Yale’s Committee on General Edu- 
cation, headed by Pres. A. Whitney 
Griswold, now proposes to stiffen 
undergraduate courses at the ex- 
pense of athletics, extracurricular 
activities, and the three-day week- 
end—which, according to the com- 
mittee, “involves serious conflicts 
with important educational goals.” 

Old Almanacker Franklin had a 
real stroke of inspiration when he 
penned a memo entitled Proposals 
Relating To The Education Of Youth 
In Pensilvania. Whether his spelling 
was poor, or merely phonetic, is of 
little moment. His proposals led to 
the founding of the Charity School 
at Fourth and Arch streets in the 
heart of old Philadelphia—an insti- 
tution that later became the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In spite of its 
name, the U. of P. is not a State 
school, but a privately endowed seat 
of higher learning now located on 
the banks of the Schuylkill in West 
Philadelphia. 

By far the largest of the Ivy 
League colleges, the University of 
Pennsylvania has a full-time enroll- 
ment of 4900 students. Both the 
university and the college, under 
the leadership of Dr. Gaylord P. 
Harnwell, play a pre-eminent role 
in American cultural life. 


And now—*“perhaps Cornell.” 
There is no earthly reason why I 
should be especially fond of this 
place; indeed my undergraduate 
years were spent in fear and trem- 
bling at its name. Hopefully I helped 
string “Beat Cornell” streamers 
across 116th Street, then dejectedly 
helped take them down again after 
the annual autumn butchery. But 
mingled with my physical fear was a 
kind of intellectual disdain for the 
Cornell bruisers. I tabbed them as 
agricultural students—hay-kickers, 
apple-knockers—and on one occa- 
sion flung my contempt in their 
faces by wearing brown shoes at a 
black-tie affair that was held in the 
Cornell Phi Psi house—just to show 
them. Pitiful! 

Contrition, envy and respect are 
today my principal emotions about 
the youngest and in some ways most 
progressive of the Ivy League group. 
I’m contrite because I underesti- 
mated (or was ignorant of) the tradi- 
tions and achievements of this great 
school. I envy the scenic grandeur 
and spaciousness of the campus 
perched above Cayuga’s waters. 
And belatedly I have come to recog- 
nize the unique contributions that 
Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White 
made to higher education when they 
founded their college in 1865. It was 
a time of stagnation, of adherence 
to outworn philosophies of educa- 
tion. White broke all the academic 
bric-a-brac in sight, threw away 
the book and produced a system 
combining the best features of 
classic and democratic culture, in- 
cluding girls. 

I propose to let one of Cornell’s 
distinguished sons describe the place 
in his own language. E. B. White 
(no relation to Andrew), in his 
charming essay I’d Send My Son to 
Cornell, affirms his faith as follows: 

“Cornell is not only big and high, 
it is cosmopolitan and friendly; and 
it is an infinitely various place. Its 
students do not run to type. On the 
Campus are found both sexes, all 
colors, all beliefs—from the most 
conservative fraternity sophomore 
with Republican tendencies and a 
contempt for the irregular, to the 
bloody-eyed anarchist who wants 
to tear the vines right off the build- 
ings. My son will probably be a 
Christian, five feet nine; but he will 
make a great many friends in Ithaca 
who do not conform to that amazing 
standard. When I was there I knew 
two men from Hawaii, a girl from 
Johannesburg, a Cuban, a Turk, an 
Englishman from India, a Negro 
from New York, two farmers, three 
Swedes, a Quaker, five Southerners, 
a reindeer butcher, a second lieuten- 
ant, a Christian Scientist, a retired 

Continued on Page 141 
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dancer, a motorcyclist, a man who 
had known Theda Bara, three 
gnomes, and a lutist. That’s not 
counting the general run of broad- 
jumpers, second tenors, and veter- 
inarians who make up the great 
body of the undergraduates, the 
same as in any school.” 

To which I can only add: stet, and 
thanks, E. B. W., for permission to 
quote. I never knew any gnomes or 
reindeer butchers at Columbia, but 
during my senior year on Morning- 
side I holed up in an 8x12 cell on the 
top floor of Livingston—a region 
dedicated to simple living and high 
thinking. The adjoining cell was oc- 
cupied by James Warner Bellah, 
who could fence like D’Artagnan 
and write (for my money) better than 
Scott Fitzgerald. We were both rac- 
ing for the Alfred Knopf Prize—the 
publication of a first novel by a 
Columbia senior. Bellah won by a 
bodkin’s breadth, but made a char- 
acteristic beau geste by financing 
my poetry magazine Contemporary 
Verse with his advance royalties. 
Across the corridor was a double 
suite that housed a concert-grand 
Steinway and its owner, Al Fried, 
who could simultaneously play 
Bach, four games of chess and tutor 
me in trigonometry—a notably 
weak link in my chain of Universal 
Knowledge. Among the chess play- 
ers was a fellow named Mortimer 
Adler, best known at the time for 
his psychological experiments in- 
volving a mouse, a Barnard girl and 
a galvanometer (details on request). 
In the late °20’s Adler skipped west, 
taking with him the Hundred Great 
Books program, originated by John 
Erskine but now the official prop- 
erty of the University of Chicago. 
Other comers-and-goers on the tenth 
floor of Livingston were Clifton 
Fadiman and Corey Ford—then 
green in reputation but ripening fast. 
Lionel Trilling, later to gain fame 
as “the perfect don,” would drop in 
with a copy of Sainte-Beuve tucked 
under his arm. And am I likely to 
forget Marcus Goodrich, whose 
novel Delilah ranks beside that 
other Columbia-sprung sea tale, The 
Caine Mutiny? 

The rubbing together of these 
highly-charged personalities gener- 
ated a special kind of intellectual 
helium that threatened at times to 
blast the cornices off Livingston. I 
recall one particularly gaseous ses- 
sion that was interrupted by a mus- 
tached intruder who opened the 
door and asked if anyone had a 
copy of Wigmore on Evidence. The 
intruder was a law student, by the 
name of Tom Dewey, who later did 


Every Ivy Leaguer is entitled to at 
least one perfect recollection. Mine 
came while I was holding the Proudfit 
Fellowship in Letters (that’s really 
the name.) It seems that a bunch of 
non-Proudfit chaps—including Lou 
Gehrig and our All-American half- 
back, Wally Koppisch—had neg- 
lected to spend enough time in read- 
ing Beowulf, The Canterbury Tales, 
Spenser's Faery Queene and Mal- 
ory’s fanciful account of life at the 
court of King Arthur. On the night 
before final exams I admitted fifteen 
selected laggards (at a dollar a head) 
into my Proudfit diggings, and after 
gazing into my crystal ball, prophe- 
sied the questions that would be 
asked on the morrow. I then pro- 
vided suitable answers—suitable 
enough, that is, to pull fourteen of 
my customers through with a cred- 
itable C. 

Paunchy strangers still stop me 
on the street, wring my hand in 
gratitude, and say that I gave them 
the best dollar’s worth of education 
they ever got. 


Well, that just about winds up my 
remarks on the superiority of Ivy 
League men. I’m not sure that I’ve 
convinced the jury of my cool de- 
tachment and utter lack of special 
pleading. Quite possibly the trustees 
of Lake Forest (Ill.) will change 
their minds about offering me that 
honorary LLD; and perhaps Baylor 
won't invite me to deliver its bac- 
calaureate address next year. These 
are risks that I’m quite willing to 
take. For if even a few readers have 
detected some seriousness in my 
plea for higher standards of college 
education, I shall be content. 

Make no mistake about it, my 
friends. The Levellers are gathering 
in great strength, and the Day of Rab- 
blement is nearer than you think. In 
the intellectual Armageddon now 
looming over America, the enemies 
of higher education will attempt to 
destroy all cultural standards but 
their own; and if they succeed our 
final state of mediocrity will be in- 
finitely worse than anything that 
has yet been seen. 

The outright collapse of Ivy 
League ideals is not likely to happen 
overnight; and I am enough of an 
optimist to hope that it may never 
happen at all. But it will be a sad 
day for our democracy when and if 
some prancing drum majorette leads 
a commencement procession of 
gowned Harvard, Columbia or Cor- 
nell scholars toward that final in- 
dignity the conferring of mean- 
ingless B. A. degrees on students 
who couldn’t possibly have earned 
them under the present high stand- 
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Princeton, as well as Dartmouth, 
is out in the sticks, and for all their 
braggadocio the men there live a 
monastic sort of life. We were luck- 
ier at Harvard, what with Radcliffe 
across the street. While our brothers 
at Dartmouth tried to wangle a 
blind date by phone, or counted the 
hours till Mountain Day—when girls 
from Smith invade the campus—we 
at Harvard met Radcliffe girls ga- 
lore at what are known, daintily, as 
“jolly-ups.”” A jolly-up, also called 
an acquaintance dance or a rat race, 
brings together fifty or so girls and 
upward of two hundred stags for an 
evening of pure Dantean horror. 
“It’s like a slave market,” a Rad- 
cliffe girl confided to me once. “I 
feel as if everyone is counting my 
teeth and measuring my bust.”’ The 
stags are wretched too. Invariably 
you see a likely girl across the 
crowded room and, cutting in, say, 
‘“*My name’s John Sack’’—if that is 
your name, which, of course, it 
isn’t. ““What’s yours?” 

“I’m Louella Lunk,” for instance. 

“What class?” 

“Sophomore. You?” 

“Junior. What’s your major?” 

“History. You?” 

“English. What’s...” 

By this time, if Louella has a full 
set of teeth and is not notoriously 
eczematous, someone else will cut in 
and recommence the sparkling ad 
lib. The virtues of a jolly-up become 
evident a day later, when you phone 
Louella and get a date. On less 
than this have lasting loves begun. 


I was never much of a whiz at 
jolly-ups and I suspect that I was, in 
fact, a wonky in many respects; but 
I shone at one thing at Harvard, and 
that was riots. In my senior year I 
was the acknowledged riotmaster of 
Harvard College (the social season 
at Harvard or Yale is never full 
without a riot or two to loosen the 
libido). My life as riotmaster, I now 
confess for the first time, was wholly 
a fraud. As the furious mob swirled 
about me, I stood on a street corner, 
cool and omniscient, nodding to a 
friend here and there, giving signals 
to agents who didn’t exist, taking 
credit for anything that happened. 
The things that happened, by and 
large, were that a dozen firecrackers 
were thrown, a dozen windows 
broken, and a dozen cars rocked up 
and down while three thousand men 
milled drunkenly in Harvard 
Square—of whom twenty or so 
might be arrested and a few kicked 
out of college. At Princeton, my 
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counterpart as riotmaster was H. 
Dixon Hills who, as legend would 
have it, led a thousand students in a 
raid on the depot (“Wreck the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,” they are said to 
have shouted). The truth of the mat- 
ter is that Ivy League riots, unlike 
parades and rallies at old State U., 
cannot be organized. They rise im- 
pulsively, like storms at sea. Who 
could have organized, for instance, 
the Pogo Riot at Harvard or the 
Humpty Dumpty Riot at Yale— 
which began when a cop told the 
Humpty Dumpty ice-cream man to 
move on, and ended with the riot 
squad conking hundreds of Yalies 
with night sticks. 

Like bull sessions and beerfests at 
Cronin’s (Harvard), Mory’s (Yale), 
and the Nassau Tavern (Princeton), 
riots in the Ivy League make up for 
the lack of girls. The riots have been 
with us since 1658, and they are with 
us yet. Harvard’s history is glorious 
with them—the Butter Rebellion of 
1766 (“Behold our Butter stinketh, 
and we cannot eat thereof,” said the 
humor magazine, and the fight was 
on), the Cabbage Rebellion of 1807, 
and greatest of all, the Great Rebel- 
lion of 1823, when cannonballs were 
rolled downstairs and half the stu- 
dents were expelled shortly before 
commencement. In those days guns 
would shoot and men would die; 
and from these epicurean insurrec- 
tions of yesteryear have come the 
more sober, less criminal rows of to- 
day. From the food and the food 
riots, too, have come most of the 
clubs and fraternities in today’s Ivy 
League. In 1879 some Princeton men 
fought a duel in the dining hall— 
chicken croquettes at twenty paces— 
and, banished from there, set up the 
Ivy Club as a place to eat. Ivy was 
the first of seventeen eating clubs at 
Princeton. At about the same time 
the story goes, a Harvard man foun 
a pig in his room and hid it in a 
window seat till suppertime. A pig 
in a window seat, or even a poke, 
was, then as now, better than the 
food that Harvard served; and the 
Harvard man and his friends soon 
were meeting twice a month to eat 
roast pig, thereby starting the Pig 
Club or, as it is now called, the 
Porcellian. Even today an Ivy League 
club (like the patrician clubs of New 
York and Boston) is mainly a place 
to eat. Nobody lives in them at Har- 
vard or Yale, and only a few do at 
Dartmouth and Princeton; at the 
Porcellian Club, as at many others, 
girls are never permitted. 

The Porcellian people hang out in 
rooms over a lunch counter, and the 
A.D. Club, the “‘second best” at 
Harvard, rents space to a music 
store and a barbershop; but the men 

Continued on Page 144 
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in them are the aristocracy of the 
aristocracy. The Porcellian, which 
refused to take in Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, is reputed to have had, 
during the war, only a single mem- 
ber, and the other Harvard clubs— 
there are eleven in all, with exotic 
names like Fly and Delphic—accept 
no more than ten per cent of the stu- 
dents. The other ninety per cent 
don’t give a damn. 

At most places in the Ivy League 
the fraternities are not at all a vi- 
cious thing. Dartmouth’s take in 
seventy-five per cent and Yale’s 
twenty-five per cent, but those who 
don’t get in aren’t missing much, and 
the dances on weekends are open to 
all. Yale, of course, has its secret so- 
cieties, which every true-blue Yale 
man aspires to but only ten per cent 
attain. They honor the wheels and 
the big men on campus, and from 
their dank vaults at midnight come 
the sounds of drums, bells and fish 
horns and, presently, the fifteen 
members themselves, somber, se- 
cret and silent—a mystery and a 
lure to the men in the underclasses. 
What goes on in the “tombs” is any- 
one’s guess. Wolf’s Head has the big- 
gest water bill in New Haven, so 
perhaps there’s a swimming pool in- 
side, and the boys at Skull and Bones 
are said to wrestle, naked, on the 
basement floor; but whether this can 
be construed as social life is not for 
me, a Harvard man, to say. 

(And while we are discussing my 
limitations as a society columnist, 
perhaps this is the place for me to say 
that Columbia and Penn and Cornell 
and Brown are also members of the 
Ivy and White Buckskin League, and 
that they also have their clubs and 
riots and jolly-ups and various other 
social rites at least as advanced as 
those of the Ainus. But I am, to re- 
peat, a Harvard man, and not a stu- 
dent of anthropology.) 

The clubs at Princeton take one 
hundred per cent of the juniors and 
seniors. This would seem to be per- 
fect, but it is far from that: there is a 
hierarchy of clubs (Ivy for the rich 
men, Colonial for the social set, 
Cottage for the hell raisers, Quad- 
rangle for the doers, and two or 
three clubs—the “garbage pails’’— 
for the refuse) and the man who 
doesn’t make the “right” one is dis- 
graced. He may even leave college in 
tears, his life foredoomed. In winter 
at Princeton there is the Bicker, when 
every sophomore gets fifteen min- 
utes to snow the club of his choice 
with his glittering, let-us-hope, per- 
sonality. When the club men call at 
his room he is ready, waiting, and 
incredibly nervous. Likely as not, 
he'll have planned a full line of pat- 
ter: begin with the weekend at 
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Smith, segue to the joke the Smith 
girl told, and perorate with a well- 
dropped name—whereupon enter 
roommate on cue. 

Of some help to the sophomore, 
but not much, is the hysteric ad- 
vice of The Daily Princetonian—e.g., 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t get the 
clubs confused!’ The Princetonian, 
like the people who read it, is ter- 
ribly serious about the Bicker. “Be- 
ing in your room during calling 
hours,” it said one year, scandal- 
ized, “‘is such a ridiculously obvious 
suggestion that we blush to make 
it, and yet too often eligibles van- 
ish to the library.”” Heaven forbid! 

The horror of it is that the sopho- 
more must, in the crush of it all, 
seem not to care. Throughout the 
Ivy League a man, no matter how 
much he wants something, no mat- 
ter how hard he works for it, should 
never seem to be frying. The upper 
crust that sets the tone at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton is by nature un- 
aspiring: to aspire would be to con- 
fess, in effect, that someone or 
something is more upper than they. 
So the Ivy League man, if he is in the 
right, white-shoe set, exudes at all 
times an air of effortless achieve- 
ment. This air, this seeming apathy, 
this complacency—call it what you 
will—is what sets him off, in the end, 
from the man at Stanford or Michi- 
gan State. 

The Ivy ideal is someone like 
J. Fitzroy Gambit, an incorporeal 
classmate of mine who was in- 
vented by a speaker at my gradua- 
tion. Gambit, the story went, en- 
gaged a certain Mrs. O'Reilly to 
phone him twice a day in voices gay, 
weeping, or world-weary. At two in 
the morning the phone would ring: 


ROOMMATE: 

It’s for you, Gambit. A 
woman ... again. She’s in tears. 
GAMBIT: 

How annoying. I told her not to 
bother me. (Takes receiver.) 
Hello. 

Mrs. O’REILLY: 

You owe me twenty-five dollars. 
GAMBIT: 

Of course I love you, dear. Now 
stop crying. 

Mrs. O’REILLY: 

Love, schmove. 


Gambit—who also sent wires to 
himself, saying ““SORRY CANNOT COME 
DARLING. VISCOUNT PROPOSED LAST 
NIGHT”’—seemed to achieve endless 
social triumphs without a smidgen 
of effort, and was the envy of all his 
classmates. A man of his stature 
would find a home anywhere in the 
Ivy League. Whatever may be said of 
him, he was surely not a wonky. 

THE END 
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that varsity competition will be abol- 
ished. Within the limits they have set 
for themselves, the colleges will keep 
on developing the strongest intercolle- 
giate teams possible. Tradition alone 
dictates this; so does the belief that 
varsity athletics give the students and 


alumni something tangible and com- 
petitive to be loyal to. And there is the 
conviction that the kind of students 
these colleges attract might go else- 
where if intercollegiate competition 
were abolished. There are endless rea- 
sons against it—how could they throw 
away all the athletic memorabilia and 
trophies? What would they do with the 
Yale Bowl—flood it for dinghy racing? 
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Tradition also plays a consider- 
able part in what teams Ivy League 
colleges schedule as opponents, and 
helps account for the rather low 
opinion they hold of national cham- 
pionships. Last spring, for instance, 
both Yale and Harvard fielded crack- 
erjack baseball teams—among the 
very best in the country. Yet both 
colleges announced that they would 
not consider sending teams to the 
NCAA championships in June, if 
they qualified. This was not a case 
of de-emphasis (it is practically im- 
possible to de-emphasize college 
baseball), but of tradition. Had either 
team gone to the championships it 
would have meant canceling its two 
customary final games, which are 
played on successive Class Days at 
New Haven and Cambridge, and no 
Harvard or Yale graduate or under- 
graduate would choose to have his 
team try to win a national cham- 
pionship instead of trying to beat 
the stuffings out of its ancient rival. 

Old colleges often find themselves 
surrounded by a big city after a cen- 
tury or two, and five of the Ivy 
schools have had to face this in their 
sports programs. Yale has risen 
above New Haven with its monu- 
mental Payne Whitney Gymnasium, 
and gone outside it to establish the 
Yale Bowl with its surrounding cage 
and baseball field, intramural crew 
course and outdoor playing fields. 
Harvard and Brown have found 
room for their athletics close to the 
campus in spite of the encroaching 
bustle of Cambridge and Providence. 
Penn, impinged on everywhere by 
Philadelphia, has nevertheless 
grouped much of its athletic plant 
close to the University buildings, 
tucking handball courts and a rifle 
range under the stands at Franklin 
Field, with other indoor facilities in 
gymnasiums nearby, and its outdoor 
fields on the Schuylkill River a half 
mile away. Columbia rises in one of 
the most thoroughly metropolitan 
districts in the world, and its invent- 
ive solution to the problem of ath- 
letics in Manhattan has given its 
sports an extra air of improbability 
and drama. A small strip of terrain 
called South Field was the core of 
athletics at Columbia. It is over- 
shadowed on all sides by the princi- 
pal buildings of the campus; Broad- 
way is just a forward pass away, and 
116th Street traffic has only recently 
been barred from passing along one 
side line. Hard as it is to visualize to- 
day, South Field was once the site of 
varsity football and baseball games. 
Lou Gehrig, during his student days, 
is supposed to have first shown his 
power at the bat by beaning profes- 
sors with line drives as they scurried 
across the outfield from class to class. 
Because there is no room for it in- 
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doors, winter track is still held here, 
on a wooden oval which is cleared of 
snow when necessary. It is a bracing 
sight to see Columbia runners work- 
ing out here in February, exhaling 
small clouds of vapor into the pierc- 
ing air as they trot along. 

Away from this hemmed-in core, 
Columbia has small bastions of 
sports scattered around the northern 
end of Manhattan. Students get on 
with their games of soft ball and touch 
football on the banks of the Hudson, 
between the hurtling cars of River- 
side Drive and the hurtling cars of 
the West Side Highway. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five blocks from 
the campus, in Van Cortlandt Park, 
there is a cross-country course. One 
hundred and two blocks from the 
campus, at the northern tip of Man- 
hattan Island, are the main outdoor 
facilities—Baker Field for varsity 
football, the baseball field, the field 
house and boathouse. 

Now that the violent fixation on 
victories has faded, an old, slightly 
slapstick impulse has returned to 
Ivy League sports. A few seasons 
ago the manager of the Yale foot- 
ball team scored a point after touch- 
down against Harvard. This is a 
little the way it used to be, when a 
Harvard player would arrive for the 
Yale game on crutches, experience 
an astounding recovery just before 
game time, and be the leading 
ground-gainer of the afternoon. 

In spite of an occasional joke 
like this, Ivy League teams work 
hard to win. The violence with 
which they mopped up everyone in 
the old days is curbed now, but in a 
number of sports they remain 
among the best in the country. Dart- 
mouth has turned its terrible win- 
ters to advantage and excels at the 
frigid sports. It has had men on the 
Olympic Ski Team ever since winter 
sports were included in the Games, 
placing six men on the latest Olympic 
squad. The Dartmouth Carnival re- 
mains one of the country’s top ski- 
ing attractions. And Dartmouth is 
equally renowned in hockey, in 
which it has been a top national 
power from the beginning. 

But as usual in modern Ivy League 
history, none of the colleges can 
shut out the others indefinitely in a 
sport. Princeton has produced nota- 
ble hockey teams, and Brown, de- 
spite its smallness and despite hav- 
ing only revived the sport in recent 
years, has humbled the rest of the 
league on ice, winning the Ivy title 
in 1950 and 1951, and placing second 
in the latter year in the national 
championships. And for the past 
two years, Harvard has blanketed 
the Ivy League in hockey, and has 
played in the nationals. 

Continued on Page 148 
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The closest any Ivy League squad 
comes to dominating a sport is the 
swimming team at Yale. Yale hasn't 
been defeated in a dual meet since I 
swam with them, in 1945 against West 
Point, and in the last thirty-seven years 
they have lost only twelve of nearly 
five hundred dual meets. In the last 
few years they have shared the na- 


New London, Connecticut, passes be- 
tween the United States Coast Guard 
Academy on one bank and a sub- 
marine base on the other. On the day 
of the race barely adequate channels 
are left for the crews, and the rest is 
filled with everything from seagoing 
yachts to rowboats, all aflutter with 
pennants and weighted down with cele- 
brating spectators. 


tional intercollegiate title’ only with 
Ohio State. 

From the point of view of tradition, 
however, swimming is of course an up- 
start compared with crew. The Harvard- 
Yale boat race is the oldest intercol- 
legiate sporting event and the longest 
crew race (four miles) in the country. 
Perhaps it is also the most colorful. 
The course, in the Thames River at 
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At the climax of the race when 
the two shells slide with powerful, 
synchronized sweeps past this bright 
floating gallery, one of the most 
memorable sights in intercollegiate 
sports is revived. 

Since originating intercollegiate 
crew a century ago Harvard and 
Yale have remained leaders in the 
sport, both here and abroad. Har- 
vard has entered the supreme row- 
ing event, the Grand Challenge at 
Henley, three times and won three 
times, the latest in 1950, the year in 
which they swept five major regattas 
here and abroad. The captain of 
their first winning crew at Henley, in 
1914, was Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, who came back to pull a 
reminiscent mile on the Charles at 
Cambridge with the other original 
oarsmen last year to mark their for- 
tieth anniversary. 

Cornell took two of the three first 
places in the 1954 Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association regatta, and all 
of them this year. It has won this 
title, which is as close as rowing 
comes to a national championship, 
more often than any other team in 
the country. Penn boated a magnifi- 
cent crew this year. 

Cornell has an equally strong 
tradition in track, but in this sport 
it is Penn which was the early spark 
and is today the keeper of the flame. 
The Penn Relays annually draw top 
American and foreign competitors. 
Countless Olympic runners have ap- 
peared at Franklin Field, although 
no one is very impressed by this in 
Philadelphia, since the Relays ante- 
date the modern Olympics. Pennsyl- 
vania, however, has supplied coaches 
for six of the twelve Olympic 
Teams. Pennsylvania runners have 
established twenty world records in 
the dash, hurdles, broad jump, and 
relay events, and while the rest of the 
world has overtaken them since the 
great days, they can still produce a 
champion such as Bob Owen, who 
tied for the Intercollegiate pole vault 
title last year, or John Haines, its 
great young sprinter. In recent times 
Penn has made its strongest show- 
ings in basketball and also in foot- 
ball, in whic’, it has had the best 
league record since the first World 
War. The last of the Ivy teams to 
play Big Football, Penn has now re- 
nounced it, is currently suffering the 
disasters of a previously arranged 
big-time schedule, and in 1956 will 
turn back gratefully to its traditional 
Ivy League rivals. 

Sports in the Ivy League today 
can’t be made to look overwhelming 
in terms of victories or national 
titles, but only in terms of the qual- 
ity of the facilities and coaching, the 
range of sports, and the great num- 
bers who play. From these anony- 





mous hordes there have emerged a 
respectable number of the top ath- 
letic figures of the past few dec- 
ades—Joe Burk and Jack Kelly of 
Penn, both winners of the Diamond 
Sculls at Henley and the Sullivan 
Award for the best amateur athlete 
of their year; All-American foot- 
ball players like Chub Peabody of 
Harvard, Larry Kelly of Yale, Dick 
Kazmaier of Princeton, Chuck Bed- 
narik of Penn, and Lou Kusserow 
of Columbia; a basketball marvel 
like Tony Lavelli of Yale; an un- 
rivaled skater like Dick Button of 
Harvard; Dartmouth’s Dick Dur- 
rance in skiing and the Riley 
brothers in hockey; Harvard’s cur- 
rent hockey All-American, Bill 
Cleary, Jr.; Alan Ford of Yale, who 
shattered Johnnie Weissmuller’s 
world record for the 100-yard free- 
style which had withstood every- 
body for seventeen years; and the 
1951 Wimbledon tennis champion, 
Dick Savitt of Cornell. 

A few of the great Ivy League 
players go on to become top profes- 
sionals. But most of the stars and 
scrubs alike become businessmen or 
engineers or lawyers or doctors or 
politicians or scholars or artists, 
and when a halfback wins the Pulit- 
zer Prize, or the captain of the 
golf team becomes ambassador to 
India, or an oarsman is elected 
President of the United States, the 
Ivy League feels a greater pride 
and satisfaction than it did in the 
days when its legendary athletes 
brought sports smashing into Amer- 
ican life. THE END 
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on carpets in the shade of a huge 
tree. This was the big conference. 
The Naib was there and the school- 
master and merchants and truck- 
owners, and mingled with the crowd 
were numbers of Bedou, all armed. 

I was a little apprehensive at first. 
There were so many Bedou, stand- 
ing all round us, and I knew that in 
this battle of trucks versus camels 
their very existence was at stake. But 
I should have known that decisions 
would never be reached ai a public 
conference. Indeed, this turned out 
not to be a conference at all. The 
British Adviser spoke and then 
Sheik Qaddal heaved his bulk up 
and talked quietly, quoting learnedly 
from the Koran, his black, heavy 
features kindly and fatherly. He 
even made little jokes. 

And that was that. Nothing had 
been decided. And then we returned 
to our house to more tea and more 


Bedou coming in and out, silent blue 
shadows in bare feet, blueing our hands 
as they greeted us, and talking, talking, 
talking. 

A sudden bustle and we were hurried 
out to our vehicles and driven back 
to Sif, to a house on the outskirts 
where thirty of us packed the walls of 
a finely carpeted room, shoulder to 
shoulder on silken cushions. Sheik Ali 


Hamid whispered to me in English, 
“Do you like money, Meester Eenez?” 

“It’s useful to have,” I said. 

His dark, beardless face twinkled at 
me. “There is plenty here. Our host, 
he is a millionaire—in sterling, you un- 
derstand.” 

Our host was a good-looking Arab 
of about thirty with a dapper pointed 
beard. His robes were of finest cotton 


and he wore the black aga/ of Saudi 
Arabia—the aga/ that was once simply 
the cord used to hobble camels and 
is now a part of every well-dressed 
Arab’s headdress. Near him sat a ruf- 
fianly-looking old man with sharp 
beady eyes, a hooked nose, his body 
covered with rags. Our host’s uncle, | 
was told. And then I heard his story. 
Twenty years ago our dapper host had 
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been a camel boy driving pack beasts 
down to Mukalla. He had gone to 
Saudi Arabia, and now he was one 
of the biggest contractors in Jedda 
and had made a fortune. 

Night found us sitting in the 
packed courtyard of the school lis- 
tening to plays acted by the children. 
Afterward, we made a midnight 
tour of the crowded market street. 
It was packed with Bedou and the 
Colonel accosted each group, guess- 
ing at their tribe, breaking down 
their suspicions and shyness by this 
personal method of introduction. 
Soon our progress had become a tri- 
umphal procession as group after 
group followed, doglike, to see if he 
guessed the next lot of tribesmen cor- 
rectly. Usually he did, for the tribes 
were quite distinctive. Some of the 
youths were strangely beautiful, 
their hair cut in girlish bobs, their 
smooth faces delicately shaped with 
long lashes, arched black brows, 
finely chiseled nostrils and lips. But 
there was no doubting their man- 
hood as they swaggered in the suk 
alley with their guns and jambias. 

We slept that night on the roof 
top onto which our room opened. 
The noise of the suk came up to us 
from the alley below, and the house 
opposite, with its multitude of head- 
sized window openings, was lit by a 
ruddy glow. But neither the noise 
nor the light, nor fear of malaria 
from the mosquitoes released by the 
rains, could keep me from sleep. 

I woke to the stillness of dawn 
and watched the sun warm the wall 
of the house across the street. A 
hand moved behind a latticed win- 
dow, a wrist with a gold bangle on 
it. A child peeped through a hole 
just big enough for its head, and 
peered down at the street below 
which was beginning to murmur 
with life, and then stared fascinated 
at us as we lay on our camp beds. 
We were opposite the women’s 
quarters. 

A little girl appeared on a ter- 
race higher up. Her face was painted 
and she wore the gold teardrop at 
the end of her pierced nose. She was 
excited and very pretty. Then 
women’s faces appeared, peeping 
out of the head-sized holes, faces al- 
ready masked by the gala burga of 
ochre red with silver nose line. 

The suks had spread that morning 
to neighboring streets and though 
we were abroad early, the narrow 
alleys were packed with people, 
women mingling with the men—a 
thing I had never seen before in 
Arabia. There were sweetmeat stalls, 
haberdashery, and brass 
cafés where cauldrons bub- 


grocery 
stalls, 
bled and men sat smoking com- 
munal water pipes; 
street the silver market, packed with 
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Bedou haggling excitedly, for no 
Bedou would dare return to his wife 
from the Qaidun fair without a 
piece of silver jewelry. 

The merchants sat cross-legged, 
their box of gleaming trinkets open 
on their laps, a pair of scales in one 
hand, bracelets and necklaces held 
up for view in the other. Each silver 
ornament was weighed in the scales 
against |-oz. Maria Theresa talers. 
Throughout Arabia the Maria The- 
resa dollar is the recognized currency. 
They are not the original talers, but 
are minted in London and Switzer- 
land to the old design, even to the 
date—1780. 

Muhammad Sayid, the Qaim of 
the Wahidi, wanted to visit some 
of his tribe who had established a 
caravansary on the other side of the 
town. We picked our way cautiously 
down narrow alleys, watchful of the 
palm gutter spouts that stuck out 
from the sides of house towers like 
dripping gargoyles. Sanitation in the 
mud towns of the wadis is primitive 
but effective. Refuse drops from 
these palm spouts into the alley, to 
be dehydrated by the blazing sun. 
The residue is priceless—often the 
only fertilizer available. 

The Wahidi were gathered on a 
stony slope with their camels, and a 
camel auction was in progress. The 
auctioneer is a paid bully. “Buy it, 
you fool!” he screams, and seizes the 
beard of an old man who wants a 
camel. “Buy! Buy! Buy!”” And when 
the old man agrees on a price, he 
turns on the seller, grasping him by 
the ear or by his hair. “‘Now sell! 
The price is right. Why do you shake 
your head? Se//, you wretch!” And 
he brings the two together, assisted 
by the laughing crowd. 

Breakfast that morning was con- 
stantly interrupted by Bedou braves 
coming to pay their respects, com- 
ing to argue, coming to bring their 
problems to the adviser, or the state 
secretary, coming perhaps merely so 
that they could say to doubting rela- 
tives back on the joh/ that they had 
shaken the hand of the White Fa- 
ther—Colonel Boustead—at the 
Qaidun Fair. 

And then we heard that the Man- 
sab, the religious leader of this area, 
had arrived and we went down to 
greet him outside the mosque to the 
staccato din of rifles being fired. 
Crowds swarmed in every open 
space, and after I had shaken the old 
man’s hand, Colonel Boustead said, 
“This is where we part. I’m leaving 
now. You'll go on with Sheik 
Qaddal. He'll look after you.” 

I had barely time to thank him 
before he was swallowed up in the 
crowd. A battered Ford drew up be- 
side us. “‘Fudl, Meester Eenez.”’ En- 
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ter. The door was opened. My kit 
was there. Everything had been or- 
ganized despite the air of chaos. We 
got in and my last impression of 
Qaidun was of the solid banks of 
womanhood massed above the 
road—the black-draped ones with 
the black burgas looking as though 
they were just out of a nunnery and 
those in ocher red, painted and be- 
jeweled, looking like a bank of bril- 
liant flowers. 

We took the trackless wadi bed, 
going downstream, northward to- 
ward the Hadhramaut—Sheik Qad- 
dal, the Arab driver and myself, and 
behind us a Land Rover carrying 
their baggage and servants. The 
glare from the limestone cliffs was 
eye-searing, the heat intense. But 
every minute the cliffs were falling 
back, the wadi widening; and ahead 
of me at the journey’s end was Shi- 
bam, the Manhattan of the Hadhra- 
maut, the skyscraper city where we 
were to spend the night. 

By four o’clock we were entering 
the Hadhramaut, driving through 
the mounds of crr~hled ruins, the 
remains perhaps of villages on the 
old incense road whose walls had 
been obliterated by flood waters 
pouring out of the Wadi Duan. A 
deep wadi bed, a wretched little vil- 
lage, and then we were plowing 
through soft sand. To our right 
were the familiar limestone cliffs. 
But away to the left the ground was 
flat, and the wadi cliffs on the far 
side looked no bigger than a bound- 
ary wall of yellow mud. 

The sand merged into cultivated 
fields of sprouting corn. The track 
crossed a series of irrigation chan- 
nels by bridges so humpbacked that 
stones scraped the crankcase. The 
channels extended for miles across 
the flat bed of the Hadhramaut, wa- 
ter running swiftly from the moun- 
tains to grow two, sometimes three 
crops a year. Men and women 
worked the fields, their dust-covered 
bodies stooping, their tall witch hats 
of palm nodding to the hoe. Farm 
peasants of the Hadhramaut are 
serfs by comparison with the free 
Bedou of the johl. 

Toward evening a wind rose, 
drifting sand across the fields until 
the sunset was blotted out, and 
through the sepia miasma of the 
sandstorm I got my first look at Shi- 
bam. It burst suddenly upon us like 
one of those Italian towns that are 
built facing inward. There were no 
towers, no arched gateways—just a 
solid facade of windowed buildings 
that looked like a line of tenements 
built of mud. 

It was only when we were close to 
them that I realized their height— 
ten or twelve stories. 


The road swung in a wide arc past 
white villas each in its own walled 
garden, and we entered Shibam 
through a great archway. Covered 
with sand and perspiration, I stum- 
bled out of the car to be met by the 
whole city council, all in spotless 
white. With no chance to wash or 
even brush the sand from our hair, 
we were taken straight into the great 
council chamber in the city hall, a 
skyscraper of white mud piled up in 
tiers like a wedding cake twelve 
stories high; and there I was seated 
in a position of honor beside Sheik 
Qaddal, while the council went into 
session over little cups of coffee. 

To understand my feeling of dis- 
comfort you must know that Shibam 
is like no other city in Arabia. The 
Shibami seated around me in their 
immaculate futas were the equivalent 
of aldermen in the City of London— 
immensely rich, highly conserva- 
tive, rigid in their observance of eti- 
quette. But presumably they were ac- 
customed to travel-stained guests, 
for the sands blew at dusk across the 
road to Shibam almost every day. 

At last the conference was over 
and we were taken up to our rooms, 
in the same building. My camp bed 
was already set up in the largest bed- 
room I have ever slept in—so big the 
roof had to be supported by wood 
pillars. There was a lavatory in 
which I was able to have a shower, 
and that night hot water was brought 
up for us, a rare luxury. 

After we had freshened up, cars 
whisked us out into the country 
along dusty, mud-walled lanes, to a 
whitewashed villa bright in the 
moonlight. It was so like Italy it was 
unbelievable—except for the people 
and the food. This was an elaborate 
banquet, with a dozen different spiced 
dishes, curries and crisp fish wafers 
that are a special delicacy, and all 
sorts of nuts and fruits. 

The Javanese influence was 
strong—the faces of the men squat- 
ting round me, the food they served, 
the clothes they wore—all stemmed 
from that two-way monsoon trade 
that developed centuries ago across 
the Indian Ocean. But the rice, the 
nuts and fruits, and many. of the 
spices were local produce. Agricul- 
turally the Hadhramaut is rich— 
given sufficient rain. 

Given sufficient rain ! That was one 
of the things Sheik Qaddal had 
come to see them about: more finan- 
cial support for the installation of 
pumping equipment. It was a scheme 
the British were fostering to combat 
famine that is inevitable every time 
there is a drought. 

In all Shibam there is only one 
European—Eva Hoeck, a woman 
doctor from Germany. She came to 
the Hadhramaut by way of the 
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Yemen where she was physician to 
the king’s household. She is tall and 
rather severely dressed, like a school- 
marm. In rusty English she told me 
about the lot of the women in 
Shibam. Many of them are high- 
born—sharifas, or descendants of 
the Prophet. And so conservative 
are the men that a woman is re- 
garded as no better than she ought 
to be if she so much as crosses the 
main square opposite the city hall, 
even though she is heavily veiled. 
Few of Shibam’s wretched women 
ever go outside the city from the day 
they are born until they are buried. 

And since Shibam’s men tradi- 
tionally depart as youths to the four 
corners of the globe to make their 
fortunes, there are two to three 
women to every male in the city. 

All that night the wind whistled 
through the wooden shutters of my 
enormous bedroom and in the morn- 
ing I drove away from Shibam, 
watched it fade into the distance, a 
lonely, white fortress mass in its 
desert of sand—a true Alice-in- 
Wonderland city. For there is no real 
reason for Shibam. It is neither ag- 
ricultural nor industrial. It is largely 
residential, maintained bythe wealth 
of its sons who always return to it. 

We had now reached the limits of 
Qaiti territory and Sheik Qaddal 


heaved his bulk out of the car to in- 
spect the Qaiti Customs Guard. A 
hundred paces further on he had to 
get out again to inspect the Customs 
Guards of the next state. We were 
then in the little sultanate of Kathiri, 
and outside the cake-frosting palace 
at Seiyun we met the political officer. 

It was the end of my journey, my 
last day in the Hadhramaut—or so I 
thought. We made a hectic tour of 
Seiyun, which is more open than 
Shibam, with dainty white mosques 
and old, towered buildings with 
whitened crests and lovely villalike 
houses set in their own gardens. And 
then as we were driving out through 
a rising sandstorm to Gharuf air- 
strip fifteen miles away, storm clouds 
began building up. An R.A.F. air- 
plane was due to pick me up at 3 P.M. 

But it never came. All the wadi 
was filled with swirling clouds of 
dust, and though we sat for three 
hours in the sand-scoured heat of 
the airport building, we knew it was 
hopeless. Black clouds piled high 
over the joh/, and all the world wasa 
sepia wretchedness of moving sand, 

As it happens I was glad, for 
something occurred that evening 
that I wouldn’t have wanted to miss. 

About seven o’clock the wind 
suddenly increased. The palms that 
surrounded the political officer’s 
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villa were whipped to a roaring 
frenzy and sand spilled through the 
house like water. Built for heat, the 
house had only openings instead of 
doors and windows. And all the 
rooms led out onto flat, walled roof 
tops. It was suddenly dark as mid- 
night. Great flashes of lightning 
struck at the joh/ high above Seiyun, 
illuminating the whole city and the 
side-wadi and the cliffs, and the 
thunder reverberated incessantly. 

And then the rain came. It came 
with the roar of a waterfall, swept 
through the house by the tornado 
force of the wind, and in an instant 
the spearlike shafts of water had 
cut into the basic material of which 
the villa was built and sprayed a film 
of liquid mud through every room. 

The storm continued for perhaps 
twenty minutes, so violent that I ex- 
pected to see palms uprvoted and 
wondered how mud houses could 
stand such a battering. Then it 
ceased abruptly and there was sud- 
den stillness. Through ragged gaps 
in the clouds we had a glimpse of 
the moon and some stars. And then 
came the wind again, and more 
rain—this time from the opposite 
direction. The vortex of the storm 
had passed right over us. 

Gradually the rain slackened and 
as it died away, a new sound took 


its place—a distant, rushing sound; 
the sound of water pouring down 
the cliffs and into the wadi. And 
then, above the sound of rushing 
water, a slowly increasing tide of 
human voices—women’s voices 
shrilly giving tongue to their joy, a 
sort of wild wailing of delight; and 
all through the city lanterns ap- 
peared like will-o’-the-wisps as the 
whole population turned out to pro- 
tect the channel banks and keep the 
water flowing to gardens and fields. 

For this was the sae/—the flood 
that would fill the wadi-bed, fill the 
wells, reach out to all the farthest 
fields. Praise be to Allah, the All- 
bountiful; this was Life itself, flow- 
ing down in a thundering river 
through the middle of Seiyun. It 
meant fat goats and cattle, things 
growing, and no children crying 
for want of food. It meant the end 
of famine fears for another year. 

It meant, too, that both roads to 
the coast would be washed out for 
weeks. There was no going back the 
way I had come. All through Arabia 
I had been dogged by rain. But it is 
a small thing to be inconvenienced 
by rain in a land where water is the 
breath of existence. 

As it happened, a plane came in 
from Aden two days later and I just 
got out before another storm water- 
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Golden Anniversary 
achievement 


Raymond Loewy Associates! 
Compact, easy to use, \\ lightweight! 


THE ALL NEW FULL SPECTRUM 


ULTRAVIOLET 


QUARTZ HEALTH LAMP INFRARED! 


Give your family the ultraviolet benefits of summer 
sunshine all year round—rght in your own home! 


Just a few minutes under your 
Hanovia Health Lamp gives you more 
healthful, more beneficial body-build- 
ing ultraviolet rays than you get from 
several hours of exposure to the 
summer sun. Every member of your 
family gets the attractiveness of a 
Bermuda glow through the winter. 


The Hanovia Health Lamp, and only 
the Hanovia Health Lamp, with its 
costly fused quartz burner, gives you 
the complete ultraviolet spectrum: 
tanning rays plus the sun’s_ body- 
building, health-giving rays. You and 
your family look healthier and feel 
healthier right through those health- 
hazardous winter months. 

plus — at the same time — 


Infrared heat rays that soothe and re- 
lax your tired muscles, help relieve 
strains and leave you rested and re- 
freshed. Get your Hanovia Health 
Lamp at your department, surgical 
supply, or appliance store now. 

FREE on request: Colorful brochure 
describing benefits of ultraviolet and 
infrared. Just write Hanovia on post- 
card and mail today. Dept. H-11. 


AN ENGELHARD INDUSTRY 
HANOVIA 100 CHESTNUT ST. 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 





logged the runway. By then I had 
seen the third great city of the Ha- 
dhramaut—Tarim; a strange place, 
largely Javanese, and slowly crum- 
bling to decay. 

Once Tarim had had electricity 
and a telephone exchange too; the 
broken wires hung in festoons, the 
bulbs of the street lamps were cov- 
ered in sand. Great mud palaces of 
painted Victorian splendor stood 
half empty, forlorn and peeling. It 
had all ha ppened in two generations. 
Selfish fathers had kept their sons at 
home and, with their properties in 
Indonesia requisitioned, the once- 
powerful Javanese families were now 
dependent on rents from Singapore 
and spent their days playing Java- 
nese music—soporific in the faded 
grandeur of the empty halls. 

Tarim was essentially a city of the 
Hadhramaut. So was Shibam. Both 


are enclosed cities, like the wadi in 
which they were built—both use- 
less, both doomed. Flying out, I was 
glad to see again the mud towns of 
the Wadi Duan, to remember the 
gaiety and color and excitement of 
the Qaidun Fair. And high up over 
the johi, weaving our way through 
black corridors of cloud, I was re- 
membering the Bedou; their wild- 
ness, their freedom—the finest people 
I met in all Arabia. And I was pray- 
ing that mechanization wouldn’t ob- 
literate them, that they would with- 
stand the march of civilization with 
its trucks and its smell of oil and 
gasoline that was climbing up the 
steep ravine roads to the Hadhra- 
maut. 





Editors’ Note—This is the second and 
concluding article on the Near East by 
Mr. Innes. 





VIRGINIA 


Continued from Page 115 


and wide-open Second Street in 
Richmond after midnight (when the 
rest of the city is as silent as a grave- 
yard) is to discover one of the com- 
plexities of “segregation” in a tra- 
ditional society composed of two 
thirds white and one third Negro. 

Between the educated, privileged 
Negro and the ignorant there is a 
chasm deeper and wider than any- 
thing in white society. As everything 
in Virginia extends from the past, 
this is an extension of the historic 
cleavage between the house people 
and the field hands. But the drivers 
of Cadillacs are sometimes black 
people of field-hand heritage who 
toot imperiously at Negroes of ob- 
viously gentle background. 

The Negroes have made an art of 
manners. Except for some of the 
hostile young and those who stand 
stiffly on the dignity of new privilege, 
they equal the whites in courtesy and 
friendliness, and between the two 
races there exists a casual intimacy 
outsiders find difficult to believe. 
My nurse Edmonia, who had been 
my father’s nurse, had before that 
been my grandmother’s companion, 
and the two girls had come to Rich- 
mond together after the Civil War at 
the age of sixteen. As Edmonia and 
my grandmother grew old together, 
a silent rivalry developed between the 
old ladies. They occupied adjoining 
rooms and they vied with each other 
for the most presents—handker- 
chiefs, petticoats, stockings, even the 
bright patches which went into the 
quilts they made. When they died, 
the drawers of their bureaus were 
crowded with objects they had never 
worn and which seemed to settle the 


rivalry at a draw. I remember them 
with enduring love, as my daughters 
will remember Lucille, their younger 
version of Edmonia. This is not of- 
fered as any pious benediction on 
“the race problem,” but only as a 
statement of things as they exist in a 
world changing too fast. 


This, then, is the culture which has 
endured without essential change for 
nearly three and a half centuries, and 
which, in the words of Senator Byrd, 
expects to continue a long time yet. 
It gave America its greatest revolu- 
tionary leaders, it produced more 
presidents than any other state, it 
gave to the Confederacy Robert E. 
Lee, the nation’s supreme military 
leader—yet it makes no great Amer- 
ican claims. It is Virginia. 

The people of no other state are 
more passionately identified with 
their own land place. When traveling 
abroad and asked their nationality, 
they will invariably reply, “I am a 
Virginian.” In fact, I know of one in- 
ternationally famous gentleman who 
carried this to its ultimate parochial- 
ism. When he was presented to the 
Court and the King asked where he 
was from, he replied, ‘Fauquier 
County, sir—the upper end.”’ 

In The History and Present State 
of Virginia, written in 1705, an ob- 
server said, “Here is the most Good- 
nature, and Hospitality practis’d in 
the World, both towards Friends and 
Strangers. ... If there happen to be a 
Churl, that either out of Covetous- 
ness, or Ill-nature, won’t comply 
with this generous Custom, he has a 
mark of Infamy set upon him. . . .”’ 
To our strength and weakness, this 
could be written today. For even in 
changing by the ages, Virginia does 
not change in the attitude. THE END 
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pu ritan 


America’s favorite 


100% NYLON 


SWEATER 


sold at these and other fine 
stores everywhere: 


“yen. See 
——., "aoe 
ALABAMA 


Loveman'’s—Birmingham, Bessemer 
and Montgomery 


ARIZONA 


Korrick's—Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
Brody's—San Diego 
Hale’s—San Francisco, 
Oakland and Sacramento 
McWilliams—Visalia 
CONNECTICUT 
Howland's—Bridgeport 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kann's—Washington 
Woodward & Lothrop—Washington 
FLORIDA 
Maas Bros.—Lakeland, St. Petersburg 
and Tampa 
GEORGIA 
J. A. Kirvin—Columbus 
KANSAS 
The Palace Clo. Co.—Topeka 
IOWA 
M. L. Parker—Davenport 
Younker's—Des Moines 
ILLINOIS 
The Fair—Chicago 
Kein's—Peoria 
Mandel Bros.—Chicago 
INDIANA 
Wm. H. Block—Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
Maison-Blanche—New Orleans 
MAINE 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun—Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Jordan Marsh—Boston, Framingham 
and Lowell 
MICHIGAN 
Herpolsheimer's—Grand Rapids 
Ernst Kern—Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Donaldson's—Minneapolis, Rochester 
The Golden Rule—St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Famous Barr—St. Louis 
Stix, Baer & Fuller—St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Buttrey’s—Great Falls 
NEBRASKA 
Ben Simon & Sons—Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 
The Larkey Co.—Newark, Paterson 
and Passaic 
NEW YORK 
John David—New York 
Gertz—Fliushing, Jamaica 
Kleinhan's—Buffalo 
McCurdy—Rochester 
McClean's—Binghamton 
Stern’s—Great Neck, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Meyer's Co.—Greensboro 
OKLAHOMA 
Kerr's—Oklahoma City 
OHIO 
Polsky’s—Akron 
Sterling, Lindner, Davis—Cleveland 
OREGON 
The Bon Marche—Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bon Ton—Altoona 
Doutrich’s—Harrisburg 
Erie Dry Goods—Erie 
Gable's—Altoona 
The Globe—Scranton 
Joseph Horne—Pittsburgh 
Penn Traffic—Johnstown 
TENNESSEE 
Cain-Sloan—Nashville 
John Gerber—Memphis 
TEXAS 
A. Harris—Houston 
Titche-Goettinger—Dallas 
UTAH 
Averbach's—Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Newman's—Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
The Bon Marche—Seattle, Longview 
and Everett 
Frederick & Nelson—Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Diamond—Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


The Boston Store—Milwaukee 


Altoona, Pa. 





Mans idea of 
rugged sportswear... 


of Du Pont nylon. And it's nylon, too, 
that makes sweaters wash without 
blocking, wear without stretching, 
store without worry of moths! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Exciting new things are happening in NYLON-one of DU PONT'S modern-living fibers 
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STEP OUT 
IN 
TARTAN 





Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
c 
IT’S FUN to dress 
alike—Smart to choose tartan— Wonderful to be 
warm! Our rugged, water repellent poplin coats 
are lined with cotton flannel, warmly interlined and 
completely WASHABLE. Detachable hood and dog 
leash buckles give the finishing touch. Miniature 
Royal Stewart tartan (predominantly red). Sizes: 


Children’s 3-6x— $12.95; 7-14— $14.95; Mother's 
sizes —S-M-L— $16.95. Postpaid. Order Dept. H115. 











Enchanting BERMUDA BLUE* 


WEAR BERMUDA’S FRAGRANCE 
on those very special occasions. This 
light and luxurious scent—prepared by 
a famed Paris parfumeur is new, excit- 
ing, lasting . . . and may be obtained 
only in Bermuda. Your money refunded 
promptly if you don’t fall in love with 
its fragrant enchantment. '% oz. $4.45. 
1 oz. $7.25. Postpaid, plus modest cus- 


toms duty on postal delivery to you. 
* Reg. 


Woke & Smith rtd. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 





GIANT 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
MATCHES xs 


These jumbo (4% x 
3%") book matches 
will be the most de- 
lightful and useful 
greeting cards you've 
ever given. Post Office 
approved foil-lined 






~ 2 a 


envelopes are included. The style X5 covers are red, | 


and the style X3 are green. Your name may be im- 
printed in gold, silver, white, green or red. Please 
specify color, style and lettering when you order. 
Delivery takes about 5 days. $3.50 for 25, $6.00 
for 50, $10.00 for 100. Postpaid, no C.O.Ds. 
Write for hilarious new Free Catalog 


“GAME ROOL] 


1538 Connecticut Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH ASSORTMENT 
The Perfect Gift {| Seven delightfully dif- 


ferent types of crisp, 


buttery pretzels—baked to authentic Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch recipes. Colorful, re-usable tin 
makes attractive container. Picturesque lid 
makes unusual serving tray or wall plaque. 
For business associates, family — 
or the friend “‘who has everything!”’ 


tpaid anywhere in the U.S., or to serv- 

4495 | ay rsonnel overseas. Order early and 
8 
Cc 


fy shipping dates. Gift card enc q 
eck or a soley, no C.0.D.s. 


BACHMAN BAKERIES CORP. 


2537 Kutztown Road, Reading, Pa. 




















FOR THE 
ARM CHAIR 
TRAVELER 


with a taste for 
foreign delicacies 


A gourmet's world 
of palate-tempting 
cheeses in re-usable, 
decorative basket. 
Imported from 
Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, 

Italy, etc. Indi- 
vidually wrapped 
and labeled. 


BOX of “Cheeses 498 
of All Nations” 


CHEESES « « NATIONS 


895 25¢  .- 
plus SS DOstale SAMPLER BASKET of 
“Cheeses of All Nations” ™ ,,,. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG a wena 
Sorry, no stamps or C.O.D.’s. 
Send check or money order to 


AMY ABBOTT, INC. 


P.O. Box 306, Dept. H, Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Travel Scrabble 


Here is a wonderful new edition of America’s 
favorite game that no Scrabble-happy fan 
should be without! Magnetized ivory tiles 
cling to 8” square board for spill-proof play 
no matter how bumpy the plane or breezy 


the beach. For carrying, set 
. - 
$7.99 


fits into a handsome slip case 
Houde 


no larger than a pocket book. 
811 Bellevue Theatre Bidg., 4 Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Write for 
catalog. 
NoC.O.D.'s 
please 











Postpaid, 
Shimmering Grass 


on Coppin 


Add extra glitter to your 
table setting with this 10” 
high brass or copper pepper 
mill & Salt shaker set. Lined 
in wood, corrosion proof 


Specify Brass or Copper 
$15.00 
One of a fabulous list of 
Italian Imports of superb 
craftamanship. Write for our 
Illustrated folder 


Vtaly “Today, Tne. 
59 West 56 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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This good-looking sit-stick of 


plaid waterproof umbrella 


diameter. $18.98, postpaid. 
Robert Golden, 1045 Ave. of 





Umbrella Stick 
for the outdoor type. 


non-rust steel includes 
a detachable cotton- 


that opens to a 39” 


the Americas, N.Y.C. 18. 





Tartan Set 


Gay accessories from England in 
Black Watch, Royal Stewart 

or dress Stewart plaids. 

Gloves are wool with kid palms, 
sizes 6-7', $5.99. Bag with 
cedar frame, $5.88. Wool scarf, 
$2.35. Postpaid, plus 

25‘ duty. H.A. & E. Smith, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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Christmas Gifts: Now approaches the season of good cheer, 
wassail, joyous caroling, groaning boards—and strained imaginations. 
For the next month or so, brains will be cruelly racked as each of us 
tries to think of ten, twenty or thirty “‘absolutely original’ ways of saying 
Merry Christmas to the giftees on our lists. Is all this travail necessary? 


On these pages and those that follow, the Shopper tosses off thirty 


Feminine Fancies 
Traveibag 

This oversized calf 

handbag is 1314” x 1044” x 4” and 
beautifully leather lined. Two full 
outside pockets, one 

expressly designed for her passport. 
In black, navy or tan calf- 

skin. $39, incl. 

tax, postpaid. Plummer, Ltd., 

734 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 





Personal Touch 

A washable Orlon cardigan with her 
name on its Dacron lining. 

In white, pale blue 

or pink, with hand-painted name 

in any color you wish. 

Sizes 34—40. $14.95, postpaid. Allow 
three weeks for delivery. Lee Hendry, 
Little Silver, N.J. 


im 
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SHOPPER 


sparklingly original gift ideas with apparent ease. The ease is, of course, 
illusory ; the selections are the fruit of months of prowling and pricing. But 
this strenuous shopping does make it easy for you. Here, all neatly clas- 


sified, are gifts of every type—feminine, masculine, juvenile, domestic and 


SOFT, SOFT DEERSKIN Café Espresso 


gastronomic. So start ticking off that list. With the Shopper to do your Our Deshdn Govan eset inp to wears tenet he 


men or women; shown here in the soft natural *,3 di bg / 
shade with contrasting brown stitching. Wash- as it Ss mada e in Rome! 


able—and always soft. Men's, 7 ‘4 to 11; women’s 
614 to 9. $6.95. Add 15¢ for postage. : P 
Send 10¢ for new catalog showing other styles in A real electric steam machine that 


deerskin gloves, hats, jackets, shorts, slippers. makes Espresso just as you enjoyed it 


THE VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE, | along the Via Veneto, Use black roast 


Itali in 60 
White Magic ~~) WATERBURY 7, VBRNONT. 6 talian style coffee, and in 60 seconds 2 
A soft puff of white fox to delicious cups steam out. Makes perfect 


Cappuccino or tea, too! With extra fil- 
be carried as a purse ° : PP pe ; 
(5” x 9” interior) Treasured Gift ters, 6 servings in 4 minutes. Hand- 
i te - somely designed in gleaming chrome 
"7 poeta sci Only and black, you can put it right on the 
FRINEHONS LBA, 59.0. 95 dining room table. . . « « $27.50 
White-mink-flank bracelet, $9.95. { $13: Sees OG, ks See 
: ~ Tax Incl. 
Postpaid, incl. tax. \ , 
oi . ‘ ale Send for 
ay siege sia : Height 11° THE “CHRISTMAS TRAIL” 
: St. oM Ase Sebo “es apes ‘ 
* pews ’ , A Gift Shop in a Book 


ABERCROMBIE 6 FITCH 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N., Y. 
CHICAGO—VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


spade work, this is the time to rest ye, merry gentlemen—and ladies too. 








Elegant eighteenth century reproduction Water Pitcher 
with Ice Stopper. Heavily silver plated. Beautiful high 
lustre finish. On four English Rosebud feet. 





Nature's Gold ) 4 EXCEPTIONAL VALUE!! 4 (Wy Aged Country Cheese, 


Actual fern leaves coated $13.95 (reg. $21) .. shipped gift wrapped, postpaid. 

P : : Money Back Guarantee 

with 24-karat vaporized gold show . NOT SOLD 
° . ! *Croydon SIUVERMART, LTD. in STORES 


every delicate leaf Dept. (Y-11), 805 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21, .N. Y. 
vein and lobe. An unusual and 














strikingly beautiful 

earrings-and-pin set. $7.98, postpaid. . ae : y ix eet 4 e A wonderful Christmas 

Z ial . 3 / : Pend, . ift right from Amer- 

Arnold Constable, . ete LIey : 4 3 Sca's Little Switzerland 

“F > ’ si P Se BN F “" om — six cuts of our fa- 

453 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 16. “ty ; oe, 7 / of mous natural aged 

a ied 2 . cheeses, handsomely ckaged June-cured 

Swiss, Sharp Aged Cheddar, Old-fashioned 

Brick, golden Port Salut, Aged American, 

and Blue cheese. Mailed direct to your friends 
and you. Unconditionally guaranteed. 

Pack 7-E — PARTY PACK, 2 ibs. — del. $3.55 

Pack 8-E — JR. PARTY PACK, 1 Ib. 5 oz. net 

(4 varieties) del. $2.55 — 


a 

Bracelet Watch - 
; Unique Lace Fans Send for FREE booklet. 
This non-tarnish gold-colored Imported From Italy : j R. 

There’s something about a fan that makes a woman $ ven $$ fe OLON > 
; feel part angel .. . part devil .. . and if it’s made of : 2 eee oer ese, ~ . 
is adorned with a dangling lace, the effect is indescribable. These fans are made a 
: : ‘ in Italy from famous French Chantilly-style lace 
Swiss watch encased in crystal- ... heirloom quality... pretty enough to be framed, 
‘lec nbreakable Lucite. White lace, embossed white frame 
clear u Black lace, silver decorated black frame 
$14.95, incl. tax, Black lace with gold threads interwoven in the lace and 


gold-decorated black frame . . 


link bracelet or key ring 





postpaid. The Nassau Company, Shipped Postpaid 

200 W.. 34th St.. N.Y.C. 1. FRANK ALVAREZ INC. DEPT. H 
World-Over Handicrafts 

P. O. Box 372 Alhambra, California 





FOR LASSIES AND LADDIES 


Oriental Touch 


Rayon Fuji pajamas for that r. y ¢ Lu ~~ x +. SWISS MUSIC BOX 


lean and lovely ‘ : ~ > Natural wood finish with colorful Swiss scene 

. j on top. Fine, imported Thorens 28-note music 
py pa . movement plays “Brahms Lullaby” and “Tales 
adjustable button waist; é . 4 of the Vienna Woods.” 5” x 34%" x 2". 


contrasting piping S. ; $9.95 
and frogs. Sizes 32-40. te . rhe, bonste lacey (the fam 2 pb pe ee eS Add 50c for postage and handling 
ts “ t " " 
$8.20, postpaid. p eS eae eee eee G. SCHIRMER 


, ‘ Send for Pree Gift Catalog 3 Eost 43rd Street . New York 17, N. Y. 
The French Shop, Stamford, Conn. THE KREBS H-11, Westerly, Rhode Island 5 = 


look. Cap sleeves with slits; 


equally suitable for fashion we 
Scotland of finest wool, Dark blue, w 


In turquoise, mauve or pink. 
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World-Wide Personal ‘Cocher 


Smart, practical and personally gratifying, this 


GIVE ALMOND ROCA set can go and be used wherever you go. It is 


America’s Finest Confection a cooker, brews tea and makes coffee to your 


: . liking. Carefully nestled in the beautiful, rich 
@ Delight your friends with wonderful Almond Cowhide zippered case (with long shoulder 
Roca. A distinctive gift. Fine milk chocolate 


: , strap) are the AC-DC 120/220 volt Cooker, 
and toasted almonds over Cup ve na 2 cups, 2 spoons and 3 containers in which to 
pores - te ot bein oe tina carry sugar and your special tea and coffee 
andy counters ev ' - 
vemumm fin, Gift pedhaged, 92.50 pesipeld. . . « $29.50. Prepaid, tax included. 

BROWN & HALEY « TACOMA, WASH. T. ANTHONY 
SPECIALISTS IN LUGGAGE 
Dept. H * 751 MADISON AVENUE « N. Y. 21, N. Y. 














HAND CRAFTED 
CHAIRSIDE TABLE 


A Charming 
Gift . . 7. 


Authentic Colonial 
reproduction. Just 
right at end of dav- 
enport or beside easy 
chair. Large enough 
for reading lamp, 
magazines, bric-a- 
brac. Long drawer. 
lop 21x 24”. Height 24”—$47.25 up. Fashioned 
from solid native woods— walnut or wild cherry. 
Choice of highly resistant, satin smooth finishes 
Gateleg, lazy susan, coffee and end tables, chests, 








chairs, cupboards, bedroom pieces. Guaranteed, 
open stoc k. Send 25¢ tor photos, wood samples, 
prices. Visitors welcome. Write Dept. A1104. 


WINEMILLER'S 


COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 





birth date engraved in 
Available in 12 kt. gold filled................each 
All prices include engraving, Federal tax and postage 


Wayne Silversmiths *s Semen 











Masculine Pleasures 





Wine Bag 

To counter winter’s nip on 

outdoor outings, a French wine 

bag of suéde and goatskin 

lined with Latex. Holds any 

liquid except boiling hot. 1 pint, $4.98; 
1 quart, $5.98; 14% quarts, $6.98. 
Postpaid. Botas Imported, 

7614 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Cal. 


HOLIDAY 


Deerskin Slippers 

The glovelike comfort 

of these smooth, 

pliable deerskin slippers 

is augmented by sponge-rubber 
insoles. In natural; 

men’s sizes 6-13. $11.20, postpaid. 
The Vermont Crossroads 

Store, Waterbury, Vt. 








4x40 POWERHOUSE BINOCULARS 


give you better viewing up to 


eee 25 MILES AWAY... 


og iti times area 
magnification! 
< THIS is what 
“rer you see with eye 
See THIS > 
with new 


Power- 
house 


















WESTERN 
GERMANY 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 168-M-6 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


& extra Anti-Glare lenses at 4.98 on 5-DAY 
TRIAL money back guarantee. 


Genuine Leather Case 
Plus Anti-Glare Lenses 


Lifetime bargain from THORESEN—world's greatest importer of German 
binoculars! NOW—not 7 or 9—but 16 times area magnification. NEW 1955 
super-powered model has many new quality features! Made by 100 year 
old West German optical plant to exacting standards, 


7 NEW FEATURES FOR 1955 


German know-how and superb workmanship are reflected in this new model. 
1. More powerful than ever. 2. Greater structural strength without tiring 
weight. Strong, light aluminum and high impact materials give “battleship” 
construction— yet weighs only 10 ozs. 3. Swirling pivot folds to your eye 
width. 4. New, extra-power precision ground lenses. 3. Objective lenses in- 
terior coated for better viewing. 6. High luminosity even in moonlight. 7. Comes 
with extra ANTI-GLARE lenses for bright sunshine viewing 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


One look thru this new POWERHOUSE will convince you of its superb quality. 
Enjoy one on 5 day trial. Use for travel, hunting, fishing, races, bird watching, 
all sports. You MUST be satisfied or your 4.98 back quick. Limit ONE Power- 
house per person. RUSH order to importer today! 


4.98 enclosed. Rush prepaid. 


Send COD plus postal charges. 





Address 








Town 


CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send order to: 
Theoresen Ltd., 45 St. James St., West, Dept 
US.6, Mentreal 1, Que. 
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The PERFECT GIFT... 


Fancy Cakes 
Wand -fashioned 


by 2 


Supreme masterpieces of the confectioner's 
Unique...cach one a taste thrill. Sure to please 






everyone on your Holiday gift list. Delivery before Christmas 
guaranteed on orders received by Dec. 16th. For best results, order in 
advance, specify desired delivery date. Smart Holiday wrapping. o 


$9 the pound (32 pieces) 
2 Ibs. $3.75 


— fad 


SINCE 1872 


Postpaid U.S. or Canada. Sorry, No C.O.D.’s. HM-7 1512 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








COMFORT HEAD REST 


Wenderful on trips and around the house! 
Cradles your head, relieves strain while 
you drive, ride, read, watch TV or “cat- 
nap". Durable bark cloth filled with soft, 
flaked pure latex foam rubber. Restful re- 
laxation wherever you are. Specify emer- 
ald green or wine............... $2.95 


POSTAGE PREPAID .. . . WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE BURGESS HOUSE wiinnecsctis ts! stinn 
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ciant FLORIDA steotess 
ert NAVEL 


ORANGES 





TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


To Business friends, valued clients, prospective customers, 
office personnel, family! Fruit is the traditional Christmas 
gift which spreads joy through the Holiday season. Hammock 
Groves SELECTS FLORIDA TREE-RIPENED FRUIT—DIRECT 


FROM OUR OWN GROVES . 

ALL FRUIT BUSHEL (shown $5 it $6.50 
SPECIFY Orang r Mixed Oran ’ ( t.) 

ALL FRUIT HALF BUSHEL -— 5) |! $4.75 
(SPECIFY Orange © Mixed Orang und Grapefruit 

HAMMOCK DELUXE GIFT BOX 90 |b $13.50 
\ rted orange grapetruit with n r ea t y 
narmalade range bl honey, tt ancy 

HAMMOCK DELUXE BUSHEL BASKET 5 it $9.50 


marmata de honey ind t t 
Write for illustrated Booklet for mation of ma 


TANGERINES, 


delatied im 

more packs inc ng NAVELS, TEMPLES 

TANGELOS, ET‘ 

W ' t ( t : Ly 
D , W g 

ard ALL PRICES LISTED PRI 

PAID EXPRESS CHARGES, ex \ ) 

west the M R 1 t \\ Ml s 

D sanadia t Plea 

order 

HAMMOCK GROVES 





Post Office Box 1116 TAVARES 2, FLORIDA 
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Double Duffel 

This waterproof canvas duffel 

bag has a bottom zippered compartment 
to hold bulky extras. 16”x11”x20”. In 
blue with red trim, brown with 

tan trim, or green or blue 

plaid. With monogram, $38.59, incl. 


tax, postpaid. T. Anthony, 
751 Madison Ave., N.Y.C, 21. 















Auto Trays 

A set of four ash trays with a 
different antique-auto motif on each 
to delight a vintage-car buff. 

Trays come in a chestnut, red or green 
hand-tooled leather holder 
monogrammed with three initials. 
$7.75, postpaid. Margaret 
MacIntosh, Box 26, Larchmont, N.Y. 








RARE OLD 


CANADIAN 
CHEDDAR 


CHEESE 


Old Oxford is a treasure to delight even the 
most discriminating connoisseur. World- 
famous Canadian cheddar . . . naturally 
aged in deep cool cheese “‘caves”’ . . . hand- 
turned and cured with secret skills handed 
down over three generations. Your order 
will be cut from the heart of a ripe 90 Ib. 
cheddar and rushed to you, wax sealed 
in 2 lb. boxes, postpaid. 


Send $3.00 in U.S. funds for each 2 Ib. box ae 
to Ingersoll Cheese Co. Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 








ALUMINUM FOLDING BED 
with Elevating Head or Foot Rest 


now—adjusts to 
3 iti 


















“Elevated” Head Rest nestles head & shoulders for 
reading, resting: “Elevated” as Foot Rest it's ideal for 
‘“feet-over-head”™ relaxation. FLAT-—-it's a comfort 
able full-size bed-—-NO MATTRESS NEEDED 
Folds to just 444” x 28” x 37” (fits in a corner of your 
car trunk). Opens to 754” x 28”. Sturdy, heavy 
gauge aluminum frame, multi-colored:SARAN plastic 


covers. Only 9 44 Ibs. Perfect fer in- eee 

doors, euadeere. The ideal guest bed. oon $1995 

Shpe. chgs. collect, Sorry—no C.O.D.'s. Send check 
M 


O. Money back guarantee. 
Ask for list of other items “For Modern Living!’ 


AVRA INDUSTRIES °°Watninaton is, 0.0. 


. or 




















LIQUOR MEDALLIONS 
Set of 5 Only $], ppd. 


Good liquor tastes even better when poured from a 
decanter that wears one of these handsome medal- 
lions! They give your liquor cabinet or bar such a 
luxurious look, nobody'll believe the whole set of 5 
cost just a dollar. Wonderful finds for Christmas 
giving too, at this very special price. Solid brass, 
nickel plated. Complete with chains. Fit any decanter 
Limited stock. Order Now. 
Send For Big FREE Catalog of Gifts, Gadgets And Toys 


SPENCER GIFTS 
524 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Personalized Gifts of Sterling 





FOR THE MEN IN YOUR LIFE—our hondsome, 
handmade sterling silver belt buckle, tie clip and 
cuff links... the gifts a man will wear with pride—keep 
forever. Specify 2 or 3 initials desired. Orders 
shipped within week. Buckle—$8.80; Tie Clip— 
$3.85; Links—$7.95. Set of 3—$18.95. Prices 


inc. tax and postage. No C.O.D.'s please 


Robin Hood’s Barn, Inc. 
DEPT. H115, 680 HIGH ST., WESTWOOD, MASS. 














* 
Kuan Yin Also known as the Goddess of 


Mercy, Kuan Yin is beloved by millions of people. Kuan 
Yin is at the side of everyone in need, seeing all ordeals, 
hearing all prayers. 

Hand carved in the mystic Orient out of genuine ele- 
phant tusk ivory, these beautiful figurines, in symbolic 
poses, will enhance any decor, from the traditional to the 
modern. 





Special introductory offer: 4”—$4.95; 
other sizes: 3”—$3.95 and 6”—$9.95. Postpaid 


Send for FREE folder describing full list of ivory carvings: 
Elephants, Buddhas, ships, etc. Use 6¢ Airmail Stamp. 


Oriental Ivory P.0. Box 301 Honolulu 9, Hawaii 














FREE l PROVINCIAL DOLL EMBROIDERED SATIN 
. BOUDOIR MULES 


Imported from British Hong Kong! 
ONLY 





/ SENT DIRECT FROM PARIS! 


To The Child You Enroli Now In The 
. WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB! 


Thrill kiddies and grown-up collectors, too, with mem- 





E 
e 4 x 
MW bus 





bership in unique Doll Club! Your gift announced by 

arrival of beautiful big French Doll (a free bonus), plus, 

handsome gift certificate. Then each month another rare 

dol! arrives direct from another foreign land — in export ae 
, packings with foreign stamps! 


nm each package comes! What finds 


per pair, ppd. 



















re! Up to | foot tall. Charm- 

i faces. Colorful Old World 
sal details as earrings, lace trimmed 
ym Europe, Asia, South America, 

' 









From the far East, a 
gift fit for a fairytale 





True collector's items, not avail: “ 
mbers. Fascinating cabinet or princess s eas & any 
cd by prominent educators. In- 
cography, languages, history. You'd smart modern who 
up to $7 each — and even more! 









knows how important 
the Oriental influence 
isin fashion right now! 


Pay Less Than $2* Each! 


a. '? 
| EXTRA BONUS 81S. :eS3esatEm 
“So harming parr of hov amd girt 


2-MONTH MEMBERSHIP | 2 dolly! $8.75 




















6-MONTH MEMBERSHIP | 7 dolls) $14.50 (Save $0) ‘ ‘ . - . . . 
csanien MEMBERSHIP (14 dolls $26.50 (SAVE $8.50) ( hoose these beautiful satin slippers in 
All Postpaid — Duty Free! cardinal red, jet black, jade green or 
PLUS — Free French Dell on eny pion solected! royal blue. All are handsomely embroid- 
io Grenendinch Guaventes tote Vou ered in gay multicolor . . . have comfort- 
a Keep French Doll Free! able smooth-cushioned, sturdy leather 
Act now for Christmas delivery of first doll. Send check soles. State size, first and second color 

or M.O. If not delighted with free gift doll, money will be choice 

{ f und you Acep doll free Membershi. y . 

for refund of unused soalen @ VoC.OD Please 
. 5 ape Send for our unique Free Christmas Catalog! 
tman must ¢ ee ¢ foreign _—_ 


ee ee AGNESTRONG LTD. 


WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB 
Dept. 124, DARIEN, CONN. 120 Peari St., Dept. H-11, New York 11 
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“How did I do it? Just a week’s practice 
with a half-hour, long-playing, hi-fi record 
produced by the language experts of Henry 
Holt and Company. It’s called GETTING 
AROUND IN FRENCH: only $2.98. 


“And would you believe it? Right now I 
have a credit with Henry Holt for $2.98 
against the price of a complete Holt basic 
Spoken Language course in any one of 
twenty-one different languages. 


You, too, can be getting around 
in French—or in Spanish—for 

only $2.98, the amazingly low ~ 

price for a hi-fi, 10 in. long- | s 

playing, unbreakable, vinyl ; — 
record, in its own attractive . 
book-album. And: your satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your 
money refunded 


¢ Essential for travelers 
¢ Fun for the whole family 


Dept.GA4, 383 Madison Ave... N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid at your expense the ‘Getting 
Around” album-book I have circled below 


cents Federal Excise Tax).* 
or California 
Guarantee: I understand that if for any reason I am not 


} 
completely satisfied, I may return my album-book within 
10 days and you will refund my money in full 


Name 


Address 


"They were amazed when | cpoke tothe 


waiter ih french” 


. “You know, I never did believe those 


ads that star: 4 out that way, but this was 
my 
France, and the Abercrombies, who went 
with us, really were amazed! And it was 
perfect French as far as it went, and it 
went far enough to get me around with 
more fun than I’d ever had before. 


second—and best—trip to Ja belle 



















FRENCH SPANISH 






nclosed is check or money order for $3.20 ($2.98 + 22 


Add 9 cents more for sales tax if you live in New Vork City 
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ONLY 


$3.95 


IMPORTED 


Neat Touch 








The combination pigskin 
jewel case and Wiss manicure set 


BRITISH — ¥ for men (left) is zippered 
BUTCHER’S APRON me ' and suéde lined. The companion 


THE PROFESSIONAL y ' "set for women comes in red, 
} ‘ green or black calf with gold-plated 


GARMENT FOR THE = “ he accessories. $11.70 each, 
AMATEUR CHEF * = fe 3 » incl. tax, postpaid. Bloomingdale’s, 





For years this trim, < : Lexington Avenue 
serviceable, man-sized a and 59th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
apron has been the 
distinctive uniform of 
NOW... Pajama separates in high tataheve ot Leaden’s 
quality Sanforized cotton broadcloth Smithfield Market 


U a-Jama (source of the roast 
RP Pn beef of Old England). 


New longer jacket, 4 7 
no qustheen susneunel 3 .50 Paw al ‘ Now it becomes the 
Lowa-Jama sail perfect gift for the 
+1, Homer welsthand — setae da dre : American “Gentle- 
Gripper snape, terse pocket man-in-the-Kitch- A tan corduroy vest printed 


Why pay for a whole pair when you wear only half? ” ’ ‘ 
HAF-A-JAMA is the answer. All full cut for comfort on. with ducks in natural colors, 


double -stitched seatns throughout. . . tub- fast . > . 
SOLID COLORS or smart BLAZER STRIPES. Also | TAILORED OF heavy Navy denim striped in lined in rayon and 
fe dannelette and crinkle crepe. Free catalog. Money | white. Sanforized. 42 inches long. 

ack guarantee. 
ORDER NOW. Check or Money Order. 


H. M. ALLISON COMPANY, DEPT. GG ed fi 
175 RAWSON RD., BROOKLINE 46, MASS. (Add 25¢ for postage) Dacron fiber. Zippered front 


Send me: Quan.| Size | Color] Jacket style 0) HOLIDAY IMPORTS, Ltd. and knitted neck edge. Sizes 38-46. 
Pullover (Dept. H-N) P.O. Box 268 $14.95, postpaid. 
New Rochelle, New York Robin Hood's Barn, Inc., 


Lowa-Jama | | i 
In SOLID COLORS: Lt. Blue, Gray leueeruee| 680 High St., Westwood, Mass. 
STRIPES: Blue, Wine. SIZES A, B, C, D, E, at $3.50 AGED LIKE VINTAGE WINE 


each, 2 for $6.85, 3 for $9.95. No C. O. D.’s, please. (Smoking alone takes 30 days!) 


I enclose my check or money order for $ 





Hunter's Luck 











interlined with quilted 


Uppa-Jama 











Name 








Linkmaster sport shirts 


to wear as a shirt or a casual jacket for 
18- hole *s or leisure-time. By Val Desco, a pro 
in styling at-ease clothes, in luxuriously soft 
Stroock wool with pure wool knit collar, 
sleeves and bottom for smart styling, prac- 
tical give needed in active sportswear. Colors 
GENUINE ' named for Palm Springs’ soap ; 
Thunderbird red, Tamarisk tan, O’ Donne il 
VIRGINIA HAM al : blue, Cochran white. Sizes S (36-38); M 
I) ’ y (40); L (42-44); XL (46-48). 
Each magnificent ham ffow hanging in our aging rooms— ! ) f @ Long sleeve jacket style (sketched) $25 
thoroughly cured, hickory smoked to a rich mahogany ; S} SR in sketched) 22.50 
hue, and aged approx. one year—has been tended by : Short sleeve pullover (not sketched) 22, 
hand through each unhurried step, as we have been Order -by mail; add 3% sales tax if delivered 
doing for 115 years! Just before shipment we simmer and : "eM in California. 
bake the ham with wine and sugar to a savory, sweet oe , ’ 
and tender feast of flavor unlike any other. 


Order now for Christmas delivery to you or someone > T)lhhl a us Rob t Ltd 
you wish to please! Beautifully packed. $1.89 per Ib. = | eT . 
cooked. 8 to 13 Ibs. Postpaid (add 35¢ per |b. for | . 
shipping outside U. S.). ; : 1103 N. Palm Canyon Drive and El Mirador Hotel 

















 . 








Palm Springs, Californi 
JORDAN’S OLD VIRGINIA SMOKEHOUSE ladies 24 00Ne 
1427-A E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
give him a gift from log Carrier — wr waeenne SCORE RECORDER 
America’s most famous pipe store Hearth Caddy — : - aes Simply index dial to hole you’re 
>” strokes. Precision instru- 
ment, all metal parts, 
PIPE "py ~ - ae S a “tom Special gift case free 
™ EMBROIDERED IN BEAUTIFUL SARI-METALLIC THREAD °c B Fetes tei powmnes. 
: (00 names avaiasus Aus (les Coupcmnad. . a } 
KNIFE | 4 se eer AND DELUXE $9.95 PPD. 
ee 209H Washington St. 
Gneet Bares or any to eful, and attract im «352 SUTTER ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. Boston 8, Mass. 
I 


328H Washington St., Wellesley Mills 82, Mass. ‘avs = balk aa Red fal Bo Bes BS G 0 LF W TC 
playing and register your 

INITIALED genuine leather strap. 
SMOKERS " ; SUITABLE FOR WEAR ON JACKET POCKET, SWEATER OR FOR FRAMING 

" ‘ 7 ONLY $7.95 PPD. 
made In S p oerr = 

MAGNITECH, ine. 

Sheffield steel 





an og 
eliminate « sual be ther ‘ 
ng logs from the wo ) to the fire 








+ Ene gift for the logs in carrier, then re np een logs re tc 1 oe « 
" ivy gray-er th den hand 


undies an 
: at abit hb ark log The folding cadd 


wrapped {m idy” f 
pip ™ omy ‘Cicontng Pick, slack wrought iron meast gh by 1S* by 18" and in a NS | 
c Biade, Pi 4 dition doubles nice ee AY ‘STAND Lop e e _ 9 Vy 
r — “ale Complete Caddy and Carrier $15.00 (; oOS¢ t th asy u a" 


Carbon Scrape 
tialed FREE . . . complete Log Carrier Alone $3.98 vod. 


DAVID. EHRLICH CO. (ge Johnny Aesenl’s - Consult the columns ot A o Li DAY 


Dept. H, 207 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. Box 401 Beverly, Mass. 
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SHOPPER 


Joy for Juniors 


Tot’s Tartans 

A wool blazer and kilt to enchant 
a little girl. From Scotland, 

in choice of authentic tartans. 
Sizes 6-10. Blazer, 
kilt, $7.76. Parcel post 
and 25% duty extra. 
Trimingham Brothers, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


$15.51; 


Finnish Faience 
Three-piece children’s dining 
set has a charming 

Hansel and Gretel motif 

in four colors. Mug 

holds 8 ozs.; 
in diameter; bowl, 7 
$3.95 for the set, 
postpaid. Tomorrow’s Heirlooms, 
134 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6. 


; plate is 734” 


” 
Vy”. 





Old Fashioned Ice Skating Scene 


This Imported North Pole Scene, made 
of durable metal is one of the most en- 
chanting we've ever seen. Realistic life 
like figures. You'll love them. Santa 
Claus and his North Pole workshop. His 
working elves and the famous Reindeer. 
These 30 miniature figures—All hand 
Painted—will make a wonderful Christ- 
mas time setting for your mantel, table or 


centerpiece during the holiday season. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Complete Set, 30 pieces 


QUALITY EUROPEAN IMPORTS 
HAND PAINTED FIGURES 

So realistic you almost expect them to spring to life! 
Charming costumes in full color, with painstaking re- 
gard for detail, authentically depict the mid-eighties. 
Made of durable metal, they are accurately scaled 
to size (up to 3 inches high). 

A wonderful wintertime setting for your table center- 
piece, mantel, window or niche. A welcome, fascinating 
and educational gift for all children of school age. 
Complete Set, 30 pieces 


introductory Set, 15 pieces $2.45 Paid 


Christmas Eve at the North Pole 
$3.95 Post Paid 


ART CRAFT PRODUCTS, P. O. Box 389, Norwalk 7, Connecticut 








| TRAVEL IN GOOD SPIRITS! 


For a traveling man .. . this tan leather-like 
traveling bar that produces his pre-dinner drink 
no matter where he goes. About the size of an 
overnight case, it's fitted with 4 gold rimmed 
glasses, 4 stirrers, paper napkins, beer and 
bottle opener, recipe cocktail shaker, jigger, and 
space for two bottles. Has washable red lining. 
Personalized with 2 or 3 initials at no extra cost. 


$1995 ppd. 
No C.O.D.'s, please 


WALES LUGGAGE CORP. 
Dept. H-11, 540 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














| Personal Photo Christmas | 
Cards, including enve- 


lopes, from your own 
negative. 
=) FREE SAMPLE.. 
send. ‘snapshot negative for free 
sample Deluxe Yulecard. Include 6¢ 
stamps for handling. Negative returned 
with sample. No obligation. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Write today YULECARDS,”* Dept. 26, 
Suiney 69, Mass. “Div. Mail-N-Save *T.M. Reg 


Yulecards 
$goo 


Sea) 














KODACHROME HOME MOVIE 


‘SPECTACULARS’ 


America’s greatest scenic sights, Notional 
Parks, war, H Bomb, novelties---- 


8mm FREE CATALOG! 16mm. 
WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS 
ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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cleverest 
decorating 
idea in years! 


Now you can bring Holly- 
wood’s famous ‘Christmas 
Tree Lane” right into your 
home. These perfect replicas 
fit over any lamp in place of 
your regular shade . . . Make 
all your lamps into Christmas 
trees and spread the Holiday 
Spirit throughout your house. 
Ideal for children’s room, 
window decoration, small 
apartments, etc. Beautifully 
lithographed in forest green 
with white ‘‘snow’’ on 
branches that stand out for 
easy decorating. Can be used 
for many years. Complete 
with simple illustrated in- 
structions. Only $1.00 post- 
paid. At this low price you'll 
want several. Order now . . 
Sorry, No C.O.D.’s. 

17 inches high, 17 inches di- 
ameter 


THORESEN’S, 
Dept. 168-M-52 
352 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


a 


NOW.. Make your Lamps into 
Christmas Trees! 


m each order of 2 or 
more, you receive 
FREE a book of the 
world’s most popular 
rarols—words an 
music 








THORESEN’S, Dept. 168-M-52 


352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


shades for which | enclose $ 
Check (}) Cash [) Money Order [_] 


Please send me ______. Xmas Tree Lamp- 














Zone 


Sl ee 





SENSATIONAL NEW TOASTER—$9.95 
Imagine! Lae ge! Ughtins your oven you can now have from 1 
to slices of in right at 
our table. Wondertulinew electric toaster is perfect for 

toast, cinnamon toast, English 





cheese, 


» . gritied br 
watties, toasting peanuts, etc. 
priced too. Money back guarantee. 


Send cash, check or m. 0. For COD's send $2 deposit 


THE ADOBE KITCHEN, Box 4035, Dept. HO 


Tucson, Arizona 

The new Bunny for bunions is 
all-porous foam; no lining, no 
skin. Now ten years of age this 
pad-separator maintains a happy 
reputation the world over. Costs 
more but cheaper, outlasting 100 
plasters yet far more effective 
Contoured to disguise bulge, 
cool and washable. $3.85 for 
two. Single $2.00 (no C.0.D 
please). From the makers 
Perardua, (Dept. FA), Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 








choice wild rice 
taste sensation that apps 
discriminating. So 


lib pkg. $1,00 
32 lb. bag =$2.70 


isk for fr catalogue 


MILLE LACS MAPLE 





313 Prince St., St. 


select buckwheat to produce 
“als to the most 
good, 
you'll want extra packages as gifts. 


wf Nor 
Delicacies ind Wild Rice 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Paul, Minn. 


WILD RICE PANCAKES 
A temptingly different Ready-Mix 


Grown in crystal-clear lakes of the North, 
flour is blended with 


an exotic 


so different, 
Post Paid 


h Woods 
Recipes 








Roto-lite.. 


For Better, Brighter 
HOME MOVIES 


Flexible, versatile ROTO-LITE gives your home movies 


a sharp professional look. 


The ONLY lighting unit of its kind, with special Dim- 
mer Switch to meet ALL your home photography needs— 
Professionals prefer ROTO-LITE for easy handling! With 


(Less Lamps) 


UL approved 


of course! 


Pat 2,535,372 





Back Guarantee 


convenient Travel-Pak, Full Money 


AMAZING SPECIAL OFFER 


ROTO-LITE with 4 la 
especially for home color movies 

regularly retails for $22.35 BUT—we 
will give you two lamps FREE, so you 
pay only $19.65—receive 4 lamps at 
price of 2. Also, a copy of “Helpful 
Lighting Hints" is yours absolutely 
free—a valuable booklet that will 
improve your home movie technique 


mps desianed 





SCHAEFFER ELECTRIC CO 

Dept.H.11, 305! N. Sheffield Ave., Chic 

Yes, Rush to, 
Mode! WO 1404 ROTO-LITE wit? 


Mode! 
and 2 lamps at $1.35 each 


Money Order Sorry 


¢, postpaid 


C Check 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
ciTY 


ago 14, Illinois 


WL 1404 ROTO-LITE with lamps, 2 
$19 


rout lamps, $16.95 each 
amos FREE 
65 each 

no C.0.0.'s please 


STATE 








instantly. 
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Finest of all Orientals—Ispahan (Nain) 


200 Perfect Antique Rugs $90 to $200 
100 Perfect Antique Rugs $200 and up 
500 Semi Antique Rugs in Old Designs 
$18 and up 
100 Choice 9 x 12 Rugs from Iran 
$325 to $850 
Many giant and unusual sizes 


For sale by America's foremost authority and ex- 
pert on Oriental Rugs, and largest exclusive dealer 
in-natural, untreated rugs. 


CHAS. W. JACOBSEN 


The way fo select 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 
is fo examine them in your 
own home 


Hundreds of rare antique, semi- 
antique, and new oriental rugs to 
choose from; in perfect condition... 
and moderately priced. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LISTS and 


Color Photographs . . . then make 
your choice. Your selection, with ad- 
ditional rugs for comparison, will be 
sent io you EXPRESS PREPAID. 


We sincerely believe that our rugs are the 
best values on the market today. Many cus- 
tomers, from all parts of America, say that 
similar rugs are offered at double our prices. 
Good Oriental Rugs are sound investments. 
No deposit or expense to you in ordering our 
rugs shipped on approval. 
No obligation to buy. 

Postcards and inquiries from outside Continental 
U.S. not answered. 


401 S. SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








© GREATEST CIGAR 
OFFER" sun” 








BOX OF 50 
U 


S. Tax Paid 





Continental Clear Havana 
Our Price $7.75 Reg. Price $13.00 
100 — Send me 


World famous John 
Surrey, Ltd. is so positive 
you'll enjoy his finest 





Sarin 
DUTCH 
HOLIDAY 
SMOKED 











Floppy 

This charming toy 

cocker spaniel will be a 
natural bedtime 

pal of toddlers. It’s made 

of Spanish lambskin 

and is washable. 

15” long. $5.50, post- 

paid. Merrill Ann Creations, 
102 Warren St., N.Y.C. 7. 


HOLIDAY 


Storybook Age 

The fairy tale of the Gingerbread 
Man, plus the man himself. 

The Gingerbread Man 

is 16” high, of ginger-brown felt 
with foam-rubber stuffing. 

With the illustrated storybook, 
$3.95, postpaid. 

Blair Gifts, Allenhurst, N.J. 



















Hickory 
Havana cigar value, that | NO. 1 Bo e.h[€° 
Seg | Por Ha Pam | TRIPLE SMOKED HAM | Signed Original PAINTING ON SILK 
TRY THEM-and if they | Our Price $5.75 Reg. Price $10.00 l N A B A S K E T Air-Mailed 
don't suit your taste for | NO. 101—Send me Boxes Here's the perfect gift for everyone who Direct from J A PA | 





ny treason, return the enjoys the best in foods—a delicious 10 lb. ss . «ati < i 
An original signed painting of a Mounted Samurai 





Vanderbilt Havana Queens 
Our Price $4.75 Reg. Price $7.50 
NO. 102— Send me Boxes 


<r Bevene Seconds 
Our Pri 15 Reg. Price $7.50 
a de : at v0. 103 — Send me soak = 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
No C.0.D.'s. Add 25¢ per box handling and mailing “I 
N.Y.C. residents add 3% City Soles Tox 


lance, and receive a 
full refund! 


-—~ JOHN 
SURREY, LTD. 























Ey RAdeadenssbbasabAndshdibuehenenoeerbdeareccccoccscccdsescccesescens 

Address ...... joosegnsbdlbbsedadbdees 
neniartie te eee ad 

TITANIA! 

7 the most BRILLIANT 


GEM STONE ON 
EARTH! says the 
READER’S DIGEST 
about this amazing 


MAN MADE MIRACLE! 


aw’ 











1 carat “Titania” 
Solitaire set in 14 
kt gold mounting. 
Complete. 


ONLY $22.50* 


1 carat “Titania” 
set in a Masculine 
box style 14 kt gold 
mounting. Com- 
plete 


ONLY $28.50* 


*All prices plus 10 
Federal 1x 


Unset “Titania” gems, | to 5 carats, for your 

own rings, pins, ete, * 

Per carat ONLY $10 
Regent Star Rubies and Sapphires (SynJ 


at proportionately low price 


FREE booklet and handy Ring-size Chart 


bro« ches, 





LAPIDARY CO.), Dept. no-115 


511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 
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ham, short shank, cured for months in 

vinegar and spices, triple smoked over 

apple and hickory wood fires. Packed in 

a rugged barbecue tote basket, perfect for 

flowers, picnics, beach parties. Just $45 
plus 10% w. of Miss. 


Same basket packed with 4 lbs. of savory 
triple smoked bacon and 1 Ib. of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Country sausage, $50 


Also available: Smoked Turkeys, plump 
and meaty, 10 to 16 Ibs., $185 
complete with basket, per lb. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


R. F. D. 7, IVYLAND 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 





gst? 















SOLID BRASS 


BIRD -IN- CAGE 
ALARM CLOCK 


“Bird In A Gilded Cage” 
is an unusual clock with a 
pleasant sounding alarm 
that is sure to bring compli 
ments to its possessor. This 
collectors’ item has a colorful 
bird in the cage, merrily bob 
bing back and forth, ticking 7 
away the passage of time 
while the actual hour and § 
minute are shown on the dis 
tinctive “time tower” ar 
rangement. Winding and set- . 
ting of clock and alarm are from the bot- 
tom. Of solid brass in lacquer finish 


clock can be used separately from the 95 
swinging support. Imported from West 


Germany, it has an accurate clock move 


ment for long service. It’safull 8” high. postpald 


Send check or M. O. C.O.D. plus postage. Money Back 
Gvorontee 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC., Dept. BC-7 
611 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 





ONLY 




















(17”x15’’")—an authentic example of oriental pageantry — 
comes to you or your friends fresh from the art studios of 
Japan, by air. Painted on silk, in brilliantly rich colors— 
in the most exquisite delicate technique—according to 
traditional style dating back hundreds of generations. 
A wonderful gift! Sold exclu- 
sively by 
A $20 retail value. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
early delivery, order today. 


ZITA WATERS—1383-89 E. 26th St.—Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


mail. NOW ONLY 


> 95 Postpaid 
6 Duty Free 
refunded. For an 











Personalized 
COV-A-ROBES 


Luxurious comfort. Fluffy 
absorbent Terry Cloth Ideal 
for after-bath, beach, that 
dash to the phone, between 
clothes changes—or just 
plain loafing. Keeps you dry 
and toast-warm., Easy to 
launder: never need ironing. 
Snap on or off in a jiffy; 
adjust to fit perfectly. 

WES’ An attractive sa- 
rong while applying make- 
up, washing hair, etc. Choice 
of gay colors: Azure Blue, 
Canary Yellow or Snow 
White... ONLY $3.95 
MEN’S Great after shower- 
ing, while shaving, or in 
locker room. Big roomy 
pocket for cigarettes, shav- 
ing gear, etc 
Snow White. ONLY $2.95 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Artistically monogrammed in contrasting colors with any 
first name, or 2 or 3 initials. Men's or women's sizes 
small, medium or large. Send check, money-order or cash 
Add 25¢ to each Cov-a-Robe ordered for postage and 
handling. No C.O.D.'s please. 


DOBBS PRODUCTS CO., 900 W. Lake St., Dept. 651, Chicago 7, lil. 











New Crop 


PECANS ... in colorful 


Mexican 


FIESTA 
BASKET 


Big Stuart and Success 
Pecans, washed, polished 
and machine graded 


Shipped Postpaid 





10% disc. on 5 or more 


baskets. Send gift list 
and personal or business = #1 grade $5 


Mammoth) 
Ib de 
5 , Demmes $4 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO., Dep't H, Biloxi, Miss. 


cards) We do the rest 


FREE! is destratse cote 


ellophane bags of 


























YOUR PORTRAIT PAINTED 
in Italy 
ms via AIR direct $40 
‘ Masterfully executed in oils from 
Michelangelo Gallery of Art in 
Naples. A treasured gift —a priceless 
heirloom at a fraction of U.S. value. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for FREE detailed brochure. 


your photo by Luigi Cuccole at the 
RENICK IMPORTS fiiiGcione Is. Ps: 
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COLOR PRINTS 


FROM YOUR COLOR FILMS 





KODACHROME + ANSCOCHROME 
EKTACHROME «+ ANSCO COLOR 
4x5 5x7 8x10 
50c $1 | $2 





FILM PROCESSED ANSCO EXTACHROME $1 
Send for complete price list. 
Fast service—high quality 

Satisfaction or money back 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 

Dept. H, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Washington 7, D. C. 





SHOPPER 
HERE’S THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Little Jewels 
for little girls with grown-up \ 


manehteiree ' — From MEDFORD, OREGON in the ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 

made, turquoise-studded, get ey . 
sterling-silver bracelet-and- 
ring set. $3.50 
the set, postpaid. 
Old Pueblo Traders, 
Box 4036, Tucson, Ariz. 


Christmas Nests 


Here are some old-fashioned stock- SEE 
PRICE & 


bowling set, with 1” soldiers, is aa 


ing fillers. The soldier 


enclosed in a gaily enameled, 
54” wooden egg. $2. The nested 
family consists of mother, 
father and two children. $2. Postpaid. Golden gifts!... large, melt-in-your-mouth 
Q-T Novelty Co., Inc., Box Comice Pears, rich with the juicy flavor 
$4. Murray Hill Station. N.Y.C. 16 that Nature lavishes only on her rarest 
fruit. It's no wonder that these world- TWO-TIERED 
famous pears make the most delectable, MYRTLEWOOD TRAY 
long-remembered gifts for family, friends 
and business associates! These huge pears 
are grown in our own orchards. They're 
carefully selected at the peak of their good- 
ness. Individually wrapped and packed in 
colorful gift boxes. Delivered PREPAID 
mi =F et Sep to any point in 48 states... perfect arrival 
NOT SOLD ; =a 7 
in STORES ; : a ; guaranteed. A Pinnacle gift is as easy to 
Z send as it is wonderful to receive. Just send 
your list, we do the rest. Gift card enclosed. 
Your friends will really No stamps, C.O.D.'s or charge accounts. 


appreciate an assortment ON THE CUFF! 

< world’s fines 

tng pte Mann For the most punctual man you know lor x EARLY BIRD PRICES apply only on Gifts 

of the 3 Red Box assort- the least) . . this timely pair of cuff No. 1 and 2—if your order, complete with names and 

ments — June-cured, nut links! One link is a fine Swiss watch, addresses of recipients is airmailed and postmarked GIFT No. 33. Packed solid 

sweet Swiss, old-fash- guaranteed for accuracy. The other, a on or before November 21, 1955. with Pinnacle Pears, Apples ond 
other delicious fruits and delicacies, 


ioned shelf-cured Brick, Aged Amer- , 

can, golden Por Sls and asa) i Gouis. | (A AaeRGE | GIFTNo. T DELUXE BOX cured obove)— Sano naan 
’ Anca to 14 P 7 ° ; iyi : 

Pack 4-F — RED BOX — 4 Ibs., del. $5.65 backs. The inca-bloc watch has 17 jewels tA cuca | ie > prema” (oc a 
Pack 5-F—Large RED BOX —5'/2 Ibs., del. $7.65 and a black face with gold numerals . ia a - am igen : 
gro yrtlewood — found only in 

Pack 6-F — RED BOX (4 Ibs. of ass't. cheese Three letter monogram is hand engraved GIFT No. 2 DELUXE BOX (not shown) —Con- southern Oregon ond the Holy 
and 14 in. natural grain hardwood tray) del. a at no extra cost tains 15 to 18 Pears. Reg. price $4.65. 8 telghie- 12". Pollthed weer 


$39.95 ‘ EARLY BIRD PRICE delivered 
3 ss ra 10% Fed | Tox . standord, 
fe A sone ae Price delivered... . $22.55 
Sor D's. We » FREE 


j ry j ( i ata 
THE SWISS COLONY, - P 2. ‘ 
6 Cheese Row, Monroe Wis *n : WH aul bun Creations 
* Dept. H-11 102 Warren S$? New York 7, N.Y 











Send for FREE booklet. 











Plantation |r” 1000 
"DINNER L5G, NAME AND 
BELL F ADDRESS 


“ioas'Thrmsi ewe I LABELS J | SUPERBA GIFT BASKET 











Antique flat black finish Rochester, New York 


makes this beautiful, heavy GIFT No. 5. A ‘rich assortment of 
cast-iron bell add charm Comice Pears, Delicious Apples, jumbo GIFT No. 7. Packed high with creamy Comice 


living. Bell is 12” ir waaet anit op wank ow pee Your name and address printed on 1000 fine quality selected nuts and other tosty delicacies Pears, Delicious Apples and other taste-tempting 
gummed labels. PACKED IN PLASTIC BOX. Use Price delivered «+ $14.15 treats, Price delivered 


life nion ane irriage post-bracket. Be theenvy 
of your neighborhoo nds signal your them on stationery, checks, books, greeting cards 
guest } » outside fireplace records, etc. Your choice of 3 lines printed on fine 


call the childret dd beauty and value to your quality gummed paper. 1000 labels for only $1.00 
landscaping. F sengh, ir tos. oe > ‘ ‘a Pm be ne postpaid. Six orders for $5. THIS IS A SPECIAL 
one for -hristmas. nly o¢ —— a | OFFER. A sensational bargain. Ideal for gifts 
lect. Order yours today trom “ 
* ~ - Makes wonderful, useful present. Satisfaction 
B kK | L 6026 Mayfield Rd., guaranteed. Handy Labels, 1110 Jasperson Building, PINNACLE ORCHARDS 
4 Cleveland 24. Ohio Culver City 1, California >, ° 433 Fir Street, Medford, Oregon 


Now, TITLE WHILE YOU SHOOT tT) 0 —_ e) y: = (} Send me FREE color catalog of Gilt Packs and Fruit Clubs 








#157 letters, numerais, fig BY (_}) Send Gift Packs according to instructions on attached sheet 
| t. STICK . 

——- 5 Ta = a. Z : (NOTE: When ordering, please give full names and addresses of 

boards & idea booklet. . recipients as well os greetings desired.) 


itt $2.95 : ke were SeR See 


TITLING 
*“MADE>S 


oe 


m/ 


arante 
- 
equipment needed —plus other facts to Lp Address___. 
A, 





FREE amy & ideo 
on request help you cosh-in on Uranium rewards 12 
CLINGTITE LETTERS lenclose 20¢ for postage & handling.)4 


cnid23 Myce Park Bivd. | | | U.S. GEIGER CO.195-HII Sackett St., B’KLYN 31, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY 


Christmas Gift Values! : 









* i "| 
Bonnie Bride pee ten | 
i 
@ 
Umbrella Basket 
This 18” cloth-covered fiberboard ! 
WITH 98 basket with a playing-card | 
] fs motif, different on front and back, 
2,500 Area Magnification COMPLE can be either umbrella holder F 
a theres > aste basket. Black | 
Pocket Microscope OUTFITS or waste DaskKet. ack, 
a This new German pocket - nas s . 1 
2.98 microscope gives 2.500 red and gold design on natural 
Midget Spy Camera FICATION yet messures background. $15, postpaid 
FICA I yet measures ac ° > aid. 
Takes Secret Pictures but 2% inches! Gives giant 
Ld. pion gts comers io tiny - power and poeneeees. Sylvan Crafts, Piermont, N.Y. 
on ~ | - ut it takes un- -metal i tics 
bellevably sharp pictures! Originally oe acouilen “tinman 
designed for expionage and detective Easy eyepiece focusing. Lets 
+ co poo , you see Nature's wonders, 
of your hand. By no means = toy! hidden beauty —examine liq- 
Sturdy, all-metal, gold. plated. i er - ner j 
Coated ‘lens, speed shutter, profes- U!Gs. textiles, over J ; 
sional viewfinder. Instant AND time — rant ete. ear, 
setting. Pigskin carrying case and Sharp magnification —no 
2 rolls of film included without distortion ever. 2 slides 
given with each : 
d 


microscope. 


No.12.....+-. 


extra cost. Order several 
Es 2.98 1.98 
Ne. 3B. wee cence s » ee * 


SWISS ARMY TYPE KNIFE 


10 TOOLS IN ONE— 
the famed Swiss Army 
knife is recognized by 
sportsmen and hobby- 
ists as the most com- 
pact multi-purpose tool 
ever devised. This is 
the lowest price it has 
ever sold for! Made of 
finest Korium steel in So- 
lingen, West Germany. 


So cuddly . . . so adorable-—Bonnie Bride 
is sure to win your little girl's heart at first 
sight! She's a full nine inches tall, so life- 
like and so glamorous! Bonnie Bride stands, 
she sits, and she walks with lady-like grace! 
You'll especially love the way she turns 
her head when she walks. Of course, she 
sleeps! 

WASH HER HAIR... COMB IT, CURL IT! 
Bonnie Bride has true-to-life hair made of 
miracle Dynel. You can wash it, comb it, 
even curl it! You can bathe her too—her soft 
cuddly body has tender ‘* magic touch" skin. 


4 COMPLETE WITH 7 OUTFITS! 

Can be worn on belt. ” scissors f Seven of the cutest outfits —a complete ward- 
Length 34”. Solid Vidal ao _— robe given with every Bonnie Bride Doll! 
handle. This new Korium screwdriver bottle opener You receive: a bridal outfit, including wed- 
version is tough, rugged. durable A wonderful gift for hunters, ding gown, veil, etc., a pretty ballerina 
fishermen, hobbyists and sportsmen  & Saqee 3.95 costume, a sheer nightgown, ski suit, rain 


am a= as a a om ew aw awaemenm amare as e=eawasa=aeaem tt with hood, a pretty coat with bonnet, 


and a hostess gown! All stylishly designed 


Send Check, M. O. or Cash for | i! cverty alors 








Casserole Hoiders 

Here are some fun pieces for 
Christmas kitchens. Gaily colored 
felt casserole holders shaped 


like corn, pineapple, 






celery and eggplant. $1.95 
each or two for $3.50, 
postpaid. Willow Knoll Crafts, 
Box 311, Nyack, N.Y. 












DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY-TO-YOU! 
B » Bride is the sz > doll he he 
| Prompt FREE DELIVERY neat tiabinahiier miverdionn Ger way Pe = Ew . 
». Now . direct f he fac 
! THORESEN’S Dept. 168-M | ow and SAVE! Senne Bride can tie com / 
plete wardrobe is yours for only 2.98 com 
352 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. | plete! Order now—at this bargain price we 
¢ 


ALL MERCHANDISE SOLD ON 5 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE | \u’s, “"“VMancheoforders! 


eC 

















Gift 


STERLING SILVER Boned 


ST. CHRISTOPHER MEDALLION 


* For Auto Instrument Panel - 


3:75 









Enamel Makes car dining a picnic. Spill-proof 
Finish well and food tray fits in windows of all 
$9 95 cars. Rubber cam levels tray—protects 

pr finish. Handy for card tables, porch furni- 
Chrome ture, boats. Unbreakable 





$3.95 
pF Federal aie ya 

Aluminum Tax LADIE:!: MON EY BELT 
in Red Included As stylish as it’s safe, as new as it’s beau- 
Blue, Gold tiful. Superbly crafted contour belt in 

and ° ° ? ° ° ° 
encer Fialéll satin-smooth calfskin. Has hidden zipper 
oD er ! | 
Shown ape roomy enough for all the large 
Actual ills you'll want to carry—yet, from the 
2 o* . ‘ . . 

Size outside, no hint of what's within. A won- 


derful gift—a real first—it’s never been 
made before. 
In black, brown, & navy. Sizes 26 to 34 


Money Belts for Men and Boys 





Beautifully etched design and MAGNETIZED 
to hold securely to your auto instrument panel 
or other metal. Postage prepaid. For delivery in 
Tenn. add 3% State Sales Tax. 


$6.95 


MOPPER 


the new a bsorbi ng Write for FREE 84 page fully illustrated 
‘ catalogue with hundreds of gift ideas in 28 to 44 $3.95 
Tv P Tv P jewelr A “a a fine ice er oo 7 _ o e 
AFTER-BATH ROBE , th a ep ae Sas eee pee For Boys: Top grain horsehide; brown only; 
28 to 36 95 


It’s A “STOPPER”’ OF A GIFT... a great big 
polar bear of a robe for drying off swiftly 
and warmly after shower, tub or swim. 
Made of thick luxurious, thirsty, snow- 
white Cannon terry toweling. Yards of 
comfortable fullness, huge draft-screen 
collar, tassel tie at neck . . . it’s a whopper 
of a mopper! Fits any man or woman, 
but if over six feet, order king size and add 
a dollar to the price. A great buy, a heart- 
warming gift, perfect for travel. Get one 
for yourself, several for house guests. Mail 
orders promptly filled. Sorry, no COD’s. 
Shipped prepaid if remittance is with order. 








Chrome 


$4.95 






Perfect accessory for trips, car picnics, 
drive-ins. Holds all drinks spill-proof. 
Easily clamps under instrument panel— 
no holes! Swings under dash. Mounted in 
rubber—no rattles. Size 6” x 12”. Fully 
guaranteed. 
THE GIFT SHOP 
Box 7106 

Indianapolis 18, Indiana 





=JUMBO PRUNES= 


GEO. T. BRODNAX JEWELRY CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 24 





For Men: Top grain cowhide; brown & black; 


Box 488F Highland Park, iil. 


CLARION PRODUCTS 























Relax in Luxury 


Deel Moes 
$395 


postpaid 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Give men's 
or women's 











FOLDERS 


From Your Favorite Transparency! 
SAVE g Low Mail Order Prices for 

© Cards Friends Will Treasure! 
2x Cards—Glossy— Satin Finish Finest Quatity—Prices 
12 to 24 30¢ ea. 40c ea, apply when prints 
25 to 49 37¢ made from one trans- 
32e parency. Sample 50c— 
send transparency. 
Also cards from Koda- 
65¢ ea. color negatives—write. 











. = regular 
$4.95 a adi Special Introductory Offer 
Only 6 ea. (3 for $20.00) ry rg iy 8 or enese = je a a mtg 
" ° . = Send me two $1 bills (or check or money orde rtor Thick foam Envelopes Included. Neo C.0.D. 
Woodmer e Mills dept. H 15 the same amount) and I will send you my 24 (7 rubber insole ACME COLOR PHOTO LAB. ALL ORDERS MUST BE 
P.O. Box 167 BENNINGTON, VT. | | pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen- cuehions your Bex 6025-H = Minneapolis, Mine. RECEIVED BY DEC. 10. 
erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant poll 
California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet 
GENUINE SUNTAN DEERSKIN 


OLD-FASHIONED KENTUCKY 
HICKORY SMOKED MEATS 


Real hickory smoked meat delicious and mild. Made with old 
Kentucky recipe of finest Gov't inspected meot 
Requires no refrigeration. Shipped postpaid in 
sanitery containers. Money bock gvorantee 
Smoked sovsoge—-$2.40 per 3 Ib. pockage 
Smoked hams—overage wt. 12 Ib.—-98c per Ib 
Smoked bocon—sliced——-$2.95 per 3 Ib. pock- 
age. Smoked bacon—piece —average wt.—-7 Ib 
90c¢ per Ib. 
Trovtman Meat Products, South 41-—Henderson, Ky. 
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white Figs. 


pay delivery 





These prunes are huge and so soft 
you'll eat ‘em like candy. To new customers only 
| I offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I pre- 


your money back. Send today and I'l! ship at once 
direct from my ranch. Only one to a customer. 


VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F23 


I guarantee complete satisfaction or 


Encino, Calif. 














hand cut by Western leather 
craftsmen into handsome slippers 
featuring leather thot mold to your feet for perfect 
shirts, exclusive fit. Easy to get on and off, yet hug 
clothing & equipment | your feet when you walk. Fold for 
for sports and traveling. Washable! Money-back 
country living gvarantee 


Norm Thompson 
Dept 340 1311 N.W. 21st, PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


Send for FREE 
40-page Catalog 
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NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA- 
LOG to buy all kinds of gifts 
and merchandise for yourself, 
family, friends, neighbors. Ter- 
rific saving on big-name items. 
Also, make money spare time 
taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
Box 846 Chicago 42, im. 


WRITE TODAY ©OR 
FREE CATALOG 


SENO POSTCARD 














SHOPPER 


In Rete eds. | Gay Merny Chaistouas 


WITH THE FINEST OF FLORIDA'S FRUITS 
FROM 


The merriest gift you can give packaged with all the 
warmth and brightness of Florida's sunshine gener 


A jolly touch for playroom or dorm : | ‘ cusly Mod with lusiev, Wee-ripened fruits and won 
1 ; derful delicacies! Shop in armchair comfort! 


Crazy Pillows 


Girl pillow is pink-striped, 
, - ah : ™ HENRY COBBS SAYS: 
boy is blue-striped. Made of cotton Your friends, business associates and 


trimmed with felt pieces and : = rar | loved ones will say, “How thoughtful!” 
\ ] . World famous Cobbs goily packaged 


yarn hair and filled with Kapok. ; US. Pat } Fruits and Delicacies are always excitingly 


No. 2616566 ived ) ive no finer gifts! 
174”. $2.25 each or $4.20 —a : : a tas wer ~~ 
c . Safe-Lock Gun Rack 
a pair, postpaid. Helen Gallagher, THE GUNS 
413 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. WN yr ve hh 


Handsome sturdy gun racks 
safely lock guns in attractive 
display. Large drawer locks 
upammunition, pistol, clean 
ing gear, etc. Guns cannot 
fall or be taken out. One key 
unlocks drawer and guns 
Children-proof, Foolproof 

4-Gun Rack 24x28” (Shown) 
Finished $19.95 In Kit $11.50 
6-Gun Rack (24"x40”) Taller 
Finished $29.95 In Kit $17.26 


i4 Pipe Rack 

\ beautiful pipe dream 

Holds collection of 14 pipes 

Has 3 airtight humidor jar 

Brass Highlights drawers, large accessory 
drawer; hangs charmingly, 

Soli " conveniently on wall 

Solid polished brass accents if pipe pack 13"'x18” 

F inished $12.50 Kit $7, 95 


for den or sitting room. Magazine > pie tack IO be ' ' GIFT $745 
= - inisned Oo y 

ack lg” 2 . o 

rack, 17/2” high with Color Slide Rack 


red, green or brown cowhide sling, a ae For all size Kodachromes and Ekta- | , - Jams, to look 
4 chromes Now all slides safely, ot, te ae 
$25.40; pen pan, 9!5” long, ae handsomely filed on wall. Special plas ' taste 


tic file tabs. Drawers remove to pro 























. wy jector. Large camera accessory drawer, | 
$7.75: letter opener, ‘8! 9” long,$5.20. ad Finished only in honey-tone knotty | 
. x ° " maple, or mahogany Size | 
Postpaid. Black, Starr and =) "%24”" (Shown) holds 700° slides 
5. Double width 20x24" holds 

j slides 5 
Gorham, 594 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 1400 slides $24.9 
FINISHED in hand-rubbed, honey 
tone knotty pine, maple, or mahogany 
IN KITS for easy 1t-hr. assembly; 
fitted, drilled, sanded, etc; simple in 
structions 





Finished racks express charges collect 
Kits postpaid (addjl0 west of Miss.) 


; : ‘ 
Immediate delivery YIELD HOUSE OBEY THAT Christinas URGE... 


Money-back - . 

quapenben. Dept. H 11-5 if) A Wow FA Send Check or money 
No C. O.D.'s North Conway, N. H. . order; express charges 
will be prepaid. No foreign shipments except 


1S) ile) 8) Canada—add 15% for Canada and west of the 


Rockies. Unless otherwise instructed, delivery 


will be made for 
Christmas rf , , 


BOX 1-F, LITTLE RIVER (MIAMI), FLORIDA 


BEAUTIFUL, FREE GIFT CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 
































FRUIT CAKE sour'sated ine same aay 
You and your friends wil! enjoy the real old-time, 


la | lients o ’ ous cake— °° * 
— an oan > edneee a on me me 8 7 yn ideal Gift for Sportsmen 200 Times. — 


tains no raisins, citron, peel or other fillers. We en- 3; ‘ " ‘ . . g*ee 8. . immediate 
Glesb parecteal avevtins cane te waar Git Oe alasan Fishermen, duck hunters, yachtsmen—all are i, 4 


as specified by you. 2 Ib.—$3.95; 3 Ib.—$5.75; 5 tb enthused over this new completely transparent : delivery 
$9.00. Send check or money order. Postage prepaid . : . ‘ * : ; * 
any place in continental U. S. A. Money refunded if featherweight boat One-piece hull made of Here's the flashlight of a lifetime, 
not completely satisfied tough, strong “‘elefant-hide’’—can't leak, re- built by Gould-National, famous ; ; Send 
MAC'S MILL P. ©. Box 324 A| quires no maintenance. 8-ft. hull weighs under auto battery manufacturer. These Ys $798 
Florence, Alabama | 50 !bs. No trailer needed, load it on car top new nickel cadmium botteries are 
(MRS.) LYNN LACEY McGOUGH, PROP., INC. Rows easy or use with outboard. Wood gun- really rechargeable, take more ' Fee Canada 
wales, bronze oar lock sockets. Has flotation. than 200 charges in laboratory tests. ; $3.50 
Now own your own ‘‘glass-bottom”’ boat for 5 Von incl 
only $159.95 f.0.b. South Sudbury. Orde Hi-Li ; i 
: Cr yon ea ay rt ~ Muiti Lite, built to give years of powerful With Kace-tit, yew entoy the velened Goiuies) Of © bec 
for -Nristmas delivery. « 4 “A- light, recharges overnight from a 110 volt pital bed in your own home. Your back, hips and legs 
T ORY, Box 248, South Sud bury, Mass. outlet. Charger handles several flashlights automatically relax—tensions vanish—sleep comes 


easily and naturally. Wonderful gift for restless sleepers, 
invalids and during pregnancy 











individually. Give Multi-Lite and your 


Give them to friends, rela- : 
Yn lai stata tives, business associates, em- battery worries are over. Gives contour chair comfort— guaranteed to please. 
The Lightest, ployees. Each beautiful chest Recommended and used by many doctors and hospitals. 
Warmest things on Earth ; ’ pati-d @a 4 or hamper contains a fa- Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
America's finest Down G mous Wild Acres  quick- with charger and batteries—$19.95. BETTER SLEEP inc. 
insulated gorments and IFT ~~ : ee ‘aa Dept. 382, New Providence, New Jersey 
sleeping bags sold only eady pre-stuflec urkey 
direct from factory to ~. PACK AGES — capon-type, full- Write for free folder. 
you by mail. Money : , th , I] breasted, meatful — ready 
" ¢ 





back guerentes. — to defrost, roast and serve 
Ne ver without fuss or bother. 
Home-recipe ‘“Down-East”’ 
ye pe 4 / fore tl Table Treats and other deli- 
CATALOG Ormans FROM 14.50 4. ¥ cacies come in each memo- 
The BLIZZARD -PROOF rable, distinctive package. 
lin 18 style f Down + 
garments 19 types of deep , ir BAUER Write for Free Booklet $14.95 to $54.95 


ing bogs. 





. aaa MRR 2 pe A GIFT HELL REMEMBER ALWAYS New) It's Fun To Learn 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON  DFPT. H Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition in U.S.A. 


werer> Posemert, Fave Cas Wesse GOULD-NATIONALBaTtERiEs, inc. | 64 LEINGUAPHONE 
POWER TELESCOPE $3. 98 WILD ph Rh yt FARM Multi-Lite Division Dept. 7 Depew, New York World's Standard Conversational Method 


VARIABLE tre 20X-40X- -COX—ORASS BOUND BETTER BATTERIES SINCE 1898 aaa ptr ope 
ations, 20 p itra-bright ul COLOR PRINT Se 7 


HRISTMAS CARDS a AERA ian. toen cnt es 








nguaph ' 


From your own 35mm Color Transparency 1 0) Made of handwove al-white, | DHONE'S life-like usinest, travel, 


© easy, Datur A 


Price includes your own color print on of ee Manta med a 
handsome, standard size Christmas ape St f the t e lang . 
card with matching envelope. er Specify all sizes for | tro04 internat rs “ 
ania . P MINIMUM ORDER $2.50 complete en and won $5.95 ppd. nt WRITE lor PREE | 
We pay ge Ma ney ba “ y - ; isk for Catalog of Gif 

Criterion Co.. 331 Church St., Hartford 1, Conn, Dept. 480-16 | CMLUMAALaAMlekd sue" MIRACNC Las eens . rah 7 THE SANTA FE MART LINGUAPHONE inertrure 
5 Box 2010—Santa Fe 2, N.M. 


4 
ky enct e A ‘ eak ’ lad 
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MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


™_— for your 
HEALTH 

and 
FIGURE 


THE Nosi Coltcious wr 
FORST sountatn 
Smoked TURKEY 








Young Rembrandts 

Your child’s colored drawing or water 
color reproduced on ceramic ware. 
Cigarette box is 542’’x4'”, 




































Send for 
— coe ash tray, 7” square. $6.95 each, 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! postpaid. Fold the drawing 
* 
Enj t effi t health-build f Here indeed is a delicacy fit for a king's own feasting, a . 7 oe oil 
AND riding! “Necural HYDRAULIC an a magnificent Forst Catskill Mountain Smoked Turkey. A never- (signed and dated) and mail to 
: > to-be-forgotten treat to the palate—the smoke-sweet flavor _ iy 
eee eee eaen, morkeut | Of each turkey is indescribably delicious. We start with Young Rembrandts, 
- i th i ¥ t i d a ‘ - y 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, pom og Bay Ring Mh myth lng gy Mgr mf Lock Lane, Port Chester, N.Y. 
seat and pedals ey mmetrizes and beautities applewood embers, according to a secret Forst family rec- : 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes ipe. Whole smoked turkeys range from 8 to 20 Ibs. (net 
WEIGHT— improves HEALTH and appear- smoked weight.) All ready to slice and serve. Price of $1.75 
ance. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY! per |b. includes delivery charges, beautiful, festive gift 
wrapping. Order today, solve all your Christmas gift prob- 
For special spiral-bound book “How to use your lems the easy, delightful Forst way! 
Battle ¢ — Ezerow” with handy weight chart, Yours FREE! The magnificent new Forst catalog. . . 
gend $1.09 plus 10c postage bursting with holiday entertaining ips, and roster of i 
Forst delicacies. Send for your copy today. ; 
Rattle Crook EQUIPMENT CO. THE FORSTS, Route 374, Kingston, N.Y. 
a P Battle Creek 18, Mich. , All Forst Products are Government Inspected 
Swedish Apple Tree 
’ x iad . 
env? AS 4 Buc o* CAMEL LEATHER A graceful imported | 
\) ‘ y ~ -andelabrum with a contemporar 
ARRYALL BAG . * epee ana 
i 
| 








d’oeuvres, apples or gumdrops. 
16” high. Candles 

included. $4.95, postpaid. 
Swedish Crafts, Lindsborg, Kans. 


EASYBABY Bandovafidil is 'Mevee feeling. In ak iron, armed 
/\I\ with stakes for hors 









THE 
PERFECT 
BABY PRESENT 


Here is a pediatrician approved Cradle 
Chair designed to elevate and yet support 
the smallest baby. EasyBaby brings the 







~ 140,00 
Inc. Fed. Tax 





From the expert tanning of this superb Camel 
leather to the finished detailing, this soft, pli- 
able, lightweight bag is handcrafted in Egypt 





new member into the family circle and by skilled native craftsmen. he ———— 
offers a welcome change of position. A pockets with locks. A full-length zippered closing ' 
ideal way to keep —_ cote Gaene dead and stitched strap. Riveted handles. Goatskin ; ; 4 | .. A S S @) L @) V b we S 
secure at his mother’s side: about the lined. Size 21” x 8” x 12”. or —— 3 > ; 
i ‘siti : 10 oz. Perfect for Pe. Natural camel color “4 < 
house, traveling, visiting. Solves the prob: oy pag Sak 7 He “LES AMOUREUX"—SUPERB AUTHORIZED 


lem of pre-highchair feeding. Sturdy wood 


construction — enamel finish. Shipped fully THE EDWIN HOUSE 
a4 4 + . 


ee. complete with plastic mattress, 
safety strap and easy-carry handholes. 145 West 4th St. New York 12, N. Y. 
Postpaid $10.00 anywhere in the United ; 
States. Send check or Money order. Choice 
of pink or blue. 


Harvest House, Box 391, Orchard Park, N.Y. ; P E LI CAN 


® Children Love It! petted 


$495 
PPD. USA ONLY 


Here's a seafaring bird that really fills the bill and is 
sure to be the center of conversation in your home. 


REPRODUCTION BY ESTHER GENTLE. SIZE 
OF PRINT ABOUT 14%” x 11” 
$3.75 POSTPAID — UNFRAMED 
CUSTOM FRAME INQUIRIES INVITED 


whyte gallery | 


1518 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 






































TOT) am Pa ee GIVE PORTABLE PORTER! 
MAKES LUGGAGE © 2! ROLL 












































Attractive and practical ... this smartly designed 
server comes in polished brass ... choice of shell 
white or coral pink custom shaped pottery trays. ” Give Portable Porters for 
x & high. Perfect gift for your nautical minded o — @ Portable 
friends. We gift-ship direct. Order now. Only $4.95 hristmas and your friends or 
¥ . . . nineoen ean roll their luggage when F 
a Send Check M Order — S », No COD'S 
1 2 velieaibee os eeaag gis > GAY, COLORFUL, PAN AMERICAN om vacations or business — 
6 pc. KIDDIES Breakfast Set 7s: . x . , - 
ONLY $195 Patented! Unusual! Different! J ° 4 E Pp n~ J. B LAK E TRAY E L POST E RS trips. No need for them : ave 
‘ Practical gift for children that to look for a porter, or ac ani 
bh pl J 8 ; 5 , 
S vandiine pa ot Ne can't be duplicated because it is “The Gift "n Gadget Man" FOR PLAYROOM, DEN OR CLUB I h t 7 detached in 
3 SETS Only $5.50 | %°' sold in stores. When not in A terrific gift for arm chair traveler or globe trot to lug heavy baggage. seconds 
yius 8c for postage and | Use, it nests into an adorable Dept. H-115 P.O. Box 425, GILROY, CALIFORNIA ting sophisticate! Now—the most exciting, most | Portable Porter saves 
randiing. (Total $6.35) clown 7%” tall. For use it sepa colorful way to decorate your playroom, den, sum P 
No ©.0.D. please rates into 6 practical pieces of ~y 8/49"? P ‘ money, saves time, @ Complete 
fist ob it i mer camp or club. 28’’x42”" Pan American Travel with wheel 
dishware—a plate, a cereal bowl, Posters atec strik color and desi ~ energy! 
an all-purpose bowi, an egg cup and saucer and a salt Fosters created is string ar cine een that weve GRE? Only carrier, si- 
cellar. Imported porcelain, multi-color full-glaze finish portrays the exotic glamour and beauty of foreign $5.95 each postpaid. , 
C,uaranteed to delight. Immediate delivery lands. The mystery of the Orient —the charm of the ’ \ lent rubber oi 
South Sea the sparkling gaiety of European cap Please send check or Ms wheels, strap 
DRESDEN ART WORKS, Dept. 230, 169 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. tals... are but a whisper of the atmosphere these | money order (C.O.D."s > and handle 
veautiful posters create 2kd4 o vray F . 
New FREE Catalog 6 a 35¢ extra). Money-back %- ONLY $5.95 
_ guarantee. POSTPAID 
No C. O. Dos— $ 95 
Money Back Guarantee wo MacArthur Products Inc. ‘ 
Blue Horizons Box 9342, Belmont, Mass. | Dept. P-1-E Indian Orchard, Mass. if 








SOLID BRASS 


STAMP KEEPER 
only $1.00 NOW’S THE TIME TO MAKE 


Terrific Value! OUT CHRISTMAS LISTS 


This smartly styled, fine 


quality container holds 

a roll of stamps keeps Ss. 
them dry, clean, handy! 

Heavy y me 


















CADILLAC SUPREME 
BINOCULAR 


Modets for every event. 


$39. to $105. 





SILVER DOLLAR PAPER WEIGHT 


An everlasting gift of silver for that “special” person. This 
stunning desk accessory shows off a real, mint-perfect silver 





CRAFT bb 1 dollor. Skillfully embedded in clear, handcut, optical grade 
| TEP —— lucite. Cut like a diamond, gleams and sparkles like a jewel. solid brushed 
please send CADILLAC OPTICAL Cone. S—*=~S It's a gift that will increase in value from the day it is given. Brass; ebony base; felt 
f ; 104 E. 25th St., Dept. H, N.Y., N.Y. No longer minted, these carefully chosen coins are fast disap- ogee era H o Li DAY 
RE me pearing into collections. While present supply lasts only $4.95 scoTon TAPE ot pe 
with tape . 








ae 
mom ageut WED -seencee-- i ea., 2 for $9.75 ppd. (Remember, you get a dollar back with ‘ 7 FOR GIFT IDEAS 
e t Address. . Trewod tw each paper weight you purchase.) FREE exciting Xmas cata- y ’ 212 SUMMER 
» oh | cus obey log. Order by mail from | LRAFT BOSTON 10, MASS. 
RED OAKS, Dept. 742-2, 874 Greenbay Rd., Winnetka, lil. 
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SHOPPER 


The Festive Table 














Buffet Basket 

Five various Pennsylvania 

Dutch relishes, 
melon, pickled cantaloupe, 


plus pickled water- 


watermelon rind preserves in an ash- 
splint basket. Jars hold 

7 to 12% oz. $8.50, postpaid. 

Great Valley Miils, 

R.F.D. Ivyland, Bucks County, Pa. 
















Tea Tastes 

Sixteen teas individually 
packaged in gold-lacquered tins. 
Included are such exotics 

as pinhead gunpowder, jasmine, 
Darjeeling. Each tin f 
makes 10 to 12 cups. $2.95 
Caravel Coffee Co., 

126 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 38 


, postpaid. 






HANDSOME ASH TRAY or 
COMPO DISH of heovy 


gift wrapped personalized 


Titleists, ONLY | 4.95 





BEAUTIFUL GIFT CASE of inlaid 


hardwood with 1 13.1 ears 





jeweler's bronze and | dozen 


PERFECT GIFTS 
for GOLFERS ~ 


Personalized Titleists in 
Handsome Gift Cases 


¥ 


INLAID HARDWOOD 
GIFT CASE with % 
dozen Titleists— sorry, NO 
personalizing of half dozen 


orders— ONLY $6.60 











First Choice for Six Years! — yes, 
that’s right, since 1949 more 
Titleists have been played by 
Pros in big time P. G. A. spon- 
sored tournaments than any 
other ball! What a wonderful 
gift for a golfing husband, wife 
or personal or business friend ! 


Owner’s Name on Each Ball — 
no charge! Just print the name 
(no more than 18 letters and 
spaces) to be stamped on the 
gift balls and send it to us with 
order—but be sure you include 
the name of your club or course 
so we can credit the profit to 
your Pro. Send check or money 
order to Dept. HM-11, Acushnet 
Process Sales Co., New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

















PERSONALIZED TRAY 


Handsome, all wood tray full 12” square with colorful 
amusing 
sistant. First names under pictures as shown. Last name 
after phrase: ‘ 
Specify drink or snack, Print carefully. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders for Xmas delivery taken to De- 
cember 10, 1955. 


Send for FREE brochure on wide 





MADE TO YOUR ORDER 






“Gay Nineties” design. Fully liquor-re- 







“Have a Drink (or Snack) with..." 








ONLY 
45 

PPD. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN’S CHEST 


Dept. HT, Fisherman's Wharf 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Send $4.50 today! 








Tray selection 
















St /a> 













Amazing Miniature Gold-Piated 
SPY CAMERA—Only $2.98 ppd 
Precision-made, amazingly small 
FREE—we include} only 2° wide, 1%" tall! Professional 
d free with your cam ew finder, fast ‘ stter. time and in 
era order leather car tant setting. Take . arp Pp 
rying case and strap! tures in secret. Amaze family and 
Lus 2 Is of filt friends with hilariou and ts 
(20 pictures). Made t las t a lifetin ed 
SOURCES FOR LOW metal _ pENU INE GOLD 
COST, SPEEDY DEVEL- PLATED y rh $2.9 r plet 
OPING SENT WITH) outfit | paid. Three outfit nly 
_ CAMERA OUTFIT i $8.40 ppd. Satisfaction guaranteed 
MODERN MERCHANDISE CO. ee 69s. 169W. Madison st. 
Chicago 2 iliinois 























DINSMORE 


AUTO 
COMPASS 


—_— ——_— 
with CONFIDENCE / 













These modern, fully jeweled compasses 
show you the right way—the short cuts 
Save time and money! Surpasses rigid auto 
> makers’ tests. Send for 
“onuy COMPASS Free Folder —"' Pants— 
approved BY) , TRAVELITE 5695 
ers! nives and Compasses ve 
‘auto MAK LUMINATE 














DINSMORE INSTRUMENT CO. 
1805-41 KELSO ST., FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 





GUIDEWAY 54s 
(NON-ILLUMINATE 




























TELLS ATA 
GLANCE 
INDOORS 
HOW HARD 
THE WIND 
IS BLOWING 
OUTDOORS 


Every gust and lull in the wind 
is instantly shown on the handsome speedometer inside 
your home. The 4” polished brass dia 

registers up to 100 miles an hour. Installa- 

tion is easy and quick: Simply mount the 

epinning cups on roof or TV mast and con 

nect the wire to the indoor indicator. Costs 

nothing to operate because it generates its 

ywn current. Fully Guaranteed, complete 

50 feet of wire 


ONLY $49.95 POSTPAID 
(AIR MAIL SHIPMENTS IN U. S. $2 EXTRA) 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


Cape Cod WIND INDICATORS 
Harwichport 8 Cape Cod, Mass. 


500 sss.2 LABELS 25° 


To get your name on our mailing VAgZ7 "OU wane 
list we will send you 500 Gummed <#0oress 

Labels printed with any name and 
address, for 25¢! Stick on letters, 
pkgs. books, etc. Wonderful gifts. 
sets $1.00, same or different 


















with 












(SPECIAL! 5 
name on each set.) 
Order TODAY! Immediate service. 


Western Stationery * Dept. 1236-A« TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Free Record 


START SPEAKING 










ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 








} ERE’S the easiest | 

way to learn a new 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided non 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 


words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once vou'll be chatting whole sentences in 








your new language with a perfect accentl 





Offer may end soon. Rush 
25¢ to help cover cost of 
special packaging, ship- 
ping of free record, les- 
son, State language you 
want. We'll send free in- 





mew cage §=6 formation on full Cortina 





course. No obligation 


é TINA ACADEMY 








Established in 1882 









mava run = Dept. 5211,136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19 


Smoke for Pleasure 


without fear 





Lightweight 
MARINER 


with patented 


‘‘Radiator'’ ORDER 


BY MAIL 


Handsome 
durable pipe 
with light smooth 
grain Algerian 
brier bow! 


“7 postpaid 


stem 







The 


modern, Stop worrying about reports on 
socially amoking. Use the Kirsten pipe 
acceptable with patented Duralumin “ra 
pipe. diator™’ stem. It's a new ecien 
tific approach to safe and clean 

smoking pleasure. The “radia 

PROVE TO YOUR tor’ condenses out harmful 
OWN SATISFACTION tobacco liquids. Only cool, dry 


smoke reaches your mouth 


WITHOUT RISK 


Smoke your KIRSTEN WRITE FOR FREE 24-page 
for 10 days. If you don't CATALOG— Illustrates a new 
enjoy a cleaner, cooler ecientific approach to emoking 
eamoke, return pipe for pleasure. Also Pipes, Cigarette 
full and prompt refund fi. siders. Tobacecos, Pouches 








WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 
THAT’S FAR MORE BRILLIANT- FAR 
LESS COSTLY than 


DIAMONDS’? 


GLAMOUR MAGAZINE 
June 1953 issue) said editorially 
Is it a diamond? No, but the aver- 

age person would find it hard to 

distinguish this man-made stone 
from the crystallized carbon turned 

out by nature. It’s a Jarra Gem.” Yes, JARRA GEMS look like 
the finest diamonds. Their beauty and brilliance are permanent 

Emerald cut rings also available with side baguettes 
FREE BOOKLET tells amazing story of ery JARRA 

GEMS and shows wide variety of 
earrings, pins, Ladies’ and Men's rings in 14K gold 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 4 carat (Tax inci.) 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 
TCIZSEM CORP. Dept. H10 
























NOVEMBER 













489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








ll Mingt if af "4 
” ! 9.95 Postpaid in 


A new experience in versatile foot- 
wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 
whether ‘‘roughing it’’ or plain relax- 
ing. Our most popular all around” 
boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 
grain calf, legs of soft kid. 
Fully leather lined, leather soles. 
Available in all sizes and widths 
Specify brown, biack, size, 
width. Satisfaction and per- 
fect fit guaranteed, Order 
by mail only. Jim Richards 
Shoe Co., Dept. H-ll, Wellesley Hille 82, Mass. Send 
for tree coler cataiog showing boot tine fer entire 
family. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


ce " ‘4. ee The Pertect Accompaniment 
% “ ai , Pe A a ‘Viaas- . eis for game birds, squab, guinea hen, 
ee ed | a2 : Poe and so on. Two 12-oz. jars of 


. WORLDWIDE $3 OS oie ae cooked wild rice 
protects your family | kopachRome stipes Be fi 0 ir of caret an 
>. +32 © Chablis wine jellies. $4.50, 
i ” t IN BREATHTAKING COLOR .. . interiors ne ¢ iv Sedtiinid. Berkshire Game 
fl , St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night = ae . 
ses a win er Ss» life gor > shots you scoot 1 camplete te. _— - 3 Farm, 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 
, your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- ae ; jae 
4 chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
No Nails and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


* ’ 
No Hooks SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 
order) for 40-page illustrated 
¢ four-color catalog, with detailed 
description of 35mm slides. 


No Screws Stereo list free. ee 


10916 Ashton Ave 
Ernest H. Wolfe Los Angeles 24 com Whole berries, ripe and 


* 
No Tools . flavorsome, prepared from an 
‘ ws ° 





old-fashioned recipe. 
Five 44-oz. jars: blackberry, 


JUST PRESS ON—That’s all! AN rid ‘ i . sas \ strawberry, raspberry, loganberry, 
\“@ 2 . \ plum. $3.35, postpaid. 


Now .. . Storm Windows need not cost up to  » ' 2 . é i 

$14.00. The world famous REYNOLDS ave i Sa ee en 
ALUMINUM people have developed this Blundell, Box 345, Salem, Ore. 
light weight flexible product that seals out 
wintry blasts for as low as 4914 cents a win- 
dow! _ for pennies you can insulate 
*most ANY room in your home! This storm 
window is as transparent as glass yet can’t 


peel, chip, shatter or rattle! Weighs less than F hi d iA 
Yio of the lightest glass windows developed as 1008 is 


yet it has the tensile strength of over a TON 

per square inch! Crysial-clear, yet flexible like CHEWY ALMonD MACARO ONS (Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered 
pai wi Ranney py 7 guia Rial J Mmmm Just crunch through the crispy thin coating. for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
Won't crack at even 53 degrees BELOW | “and soutitknosr you've it the high spat et amvone's vst 
FREEZING. Use and re-use YEAR AFTER | 202". °cottes. ‘They're delicious pa 2 Siavor: 
YEAR for winter comfort and protection. eat gin “ee chitaly ween 








Box of 24 (illustrated) $1.98, ppd. 
Box of 48 (Family Size) $3.80, ppd : 
Order Ne You will ENJOY ’ Completely Assembled 


| N Ss TA L L H N : . heck or Money Order No C.O.D.'s Please 7 
mh Send for FREE Folder of Other Assortments | j 
5 MINUTES EA. L. ROTH, svsceron Bate Sto sailaiene) iabee SHIP MODELS 
2627 Boardwalk Dept. D Atlantic City, N. J. VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


No nails, hooks, screws | te ths Cieiten is 
or tools. Just cut to fit 
Battle Creek 


window (any shape) 

then press on special FOR CHRISTMAS 

— border. That’s An Angel HEALTH R 

all! No hard work, no 

broken glass. Simple! On The BUILDER 

Easy—a child can do Moon 

it. Cleans easily with ~repe” § 
or 


damp cloth, too! At 
Lift Border winter’s end, fold away the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Airing like cloth for next year. ... fo capture for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 
your child’s Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 


Over 2,000,000 Sold a aere ggg Sage Bigg Png Bly a Clipper Ship RED JACKET 
‘ earts! ; it ’ tissue KE 
No wonder so many home owners, hos itals, Fo meer hee , hye 84 — Record smashing clipper of 1853 — Established 
churches use this tried and true REYNOLDS ee age re on atin nr : Sleek etedeinal Wi : records that stand to this day for sailing ships. 
I” tible doll dressed in gay checkered pajamas toning, circulation. idely used in pate a odel built by Yank f - 
METALS product over 2,000,000 sold last will be cherished forever by everyone. Fast asleep Health institutions. Built for years of serv- andmade mode ~y* ay Yankee craftsmen in 
ear! A 36” x 432” TRANS-KLEER kit on a moon swing, doll has hand-painted face, soft con- ice—fully guaranteed WRITE FOR FREE amazing detail. Size x 14” high — Black 
y = struction and downy feathered hair. May be hung on ; and antiqued copper hull, painted spars, 
108 sq. feet, enough for 10 windows of 10.8 Christmas Tree or in child’s room. A novel gift, LITERATURE TODAY! mahogany finish base. Shipped Pally assembled 
sq. feet complete with Adheso Border is Appreciated by collectors, too 50 Special spiral-bound book “How to use and finished; with brass name plates. Historical 
$4.95, just 494o¢ a window! 10 glass windows ete ee ee ee = Moot your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 folder included. 
would cost $79 to $160— you save a terrific sum Ganta’a Helnare. Mes & Gi gy S applications plus weight chart, $1.50 plus 
, i Ipers Boy & Girl, Angel on Star Swing SBR -0° 
on purchase and on fuel savings! Play safe Specially priced for Christmas $17.95 10c postage. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Express Ppd. U.S. A. 
order NOW on trial. REYNOLDS METALS Order NOW! We pay postage. (No C.O.D.'s, please) Satisfaction guaranteed or m 
A oney refunded. 
can produce only so much—no more. Act fast, Craft Shop, Inc., Cambridge 9, N. Y. oad te FREE illustrated booklet showing 
— coupon now. eeny mae comfort, — the hg other models $8.00 and up. 
ifference —even test with thermometer 1en, PIEL CRAFTSMEN 
‘ : r . > “ke? . . al . j “ we * 
if not convinced, your $4.95 comes back! | Personalized Gifts of Sterling Newburyport 7, Mass. 
Only 2,500,000 can be made this year—and EQUIPMENT CO 
demand is going up! Avoid disappointment! ~ tty " 
RUSH COUPO ON PoDAY! > . . Battle Creek 16, Mich. 


























This Year, Make Your Greeting 


THORESEN'S, DEPT. 168-M-47 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ORIGINAL, PERSONAL and COLORFULL 


RUSH Kits Trans-Kleer measuring 108 s« ; 

ft. (10 windows averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each), with ar 
Adheso Border on 7 day trial — money back guarantee. 

() Payment Enclosed. Send Prepaid. . if Made from Your Own 35mm 

O) Send C.0.D. plus postage WHEN WAS JOHNNY BORN? Maransparency in Glorious 


CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED That's no problem for the Mom or Grandmom with 
C) 1 KIT (108 sq. ft.) for 10 windows —4.95 this fascinating birthdate bracelet. Name and birth- ciate = a! gi tgh ig SS, pat . \j | 
4 : ate of e ‘ ' ICE SHEELDS lock ix the glass— L 
() 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) for 20 windows—8.95 date of each child is engraved on separate silver make drinks more Glegeble ~lislnate : 
disc, attached to silver bracelet. Specify names and splashing—fit almost all sized glasses < 
ICE SHEELDS are made of aluminum : 
dates. Orders shipped within week. Bracelet— | each a different color, anodized for life New Fascolor method! Corrects drab, distorted 
1.10: Each Disc —$1.10. Pricesinc. tax and postage. | ‘ime use. Will, never rust or impart - colors! Reproduces your transparency subject in 
. : D $ " oe Ts postag a on ee om kaged 8 to “ sparkling, brilliant colors heretofore not possible. 
o C.O.D.'s please. Sbtedion Guan os $100 YF a The difference ~—- — you! 
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HOW WILD 
ANIMALS BEHAVE 


Continued from Page 48 


Unfortunately, he had not cocked 
his gun. Although I was standing 
only a few yards from him, I did 
not hear him cock it. But the rhinos 
did and, moreover, they correctly 
identified the sound. Instantly both 
of them charged. 

Quickly I killed the beast to the 
left, a cow. Her mate swerved past 
his dead consort and without slack- 
ening speed went for my scout who 
was less than eight feet away. The 
boy was too frightened to raise his 
rifle, and he was between me and the 
rhino. I stood a good chance of hit- 
ting him, but with death rushing 
down on the lad, I had no choice. I 
fired for the bull’s heart. He came 
down on his knees an arm’s length 
from the scout. 

Sportsmen sometimes forget that 
virtually all animals live in a world 
of sound and scent rather than sight. 
Because of this an animal will often 
perform some feat that seems to 
show astonishing intelligence and 
then again do something apparently 
quite stupid. 

If a lion wishes to stampede a 
herd of cattle in a corral he will 


move to windward to give the beasts 
his scent. If they do not panic, the 
cat will urinate, confident that the 
odor will terrify the cattle more than 
bloodthirsty roaring. Here is an ex- 
ample of animal intelligence. Yet 
sometimes a lion’s dependence on 
smell may work against him. During 
the building of the Kenya railway, 
a man-eating lion entered the tent of 
an engineer. The man managed to 
roll off his cot just as the lion landed 
on the mattress. Although the man 
was on the ground beside the cot, 
the lion ripped open the mattress, 
confident, because of the scent, that 
the man was inside. The engineer 
was able to crawl away and climb a 
tree while the lion systematically 
shredded the mattress. Only then 
did the lion look about him. 
Promptly he followed the man’s 
trail to the base of the tree where he 
stood guard until he was driven away 
at daylight. 

To my mind, the elephant has the 
finest sense of smell of any animal. 
His long flexible trunk is of great 
value to him because scent is carried 
by the wind and, depending on the 
humidity and the temperature, may 
lie at different levels—sometimes 
close to the ground, or, again, on 
an air current fifteen feet high. | 

Continued on Page 173 
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Continued from Page 171 

have often seen an alarmed elephant 
testing the air with his trunk, drop- 
Ping its tip almost to the ground and 
then lifting it high in the air. Under 
suitable conditions, an elephant can 
smell a man five miles away. 

On the other hand, elephants have 
such poor sight that if the wind is 
right, a man moving slowly can get 
within a few yards of them. I have 
heard stories of hunters who, on a 
bet, have stuck a postage stamp 
on the flank of an elephant. 

Probably the most difficult animal 
to hunt is the baboon. The intelli- 
gence of these big monkeys can 
hardly be overrated. In 1877, a rail- 
road guard in South Africa named 
James Wide had both legs cut off by 
a train and the company gave him a 
job as switchman at a little station 
called Uitenhage. Wide had a pet 
baboon and the animal soon learned 
to operate the switches for his mas- 
ter. An oncoming train would whis- 
tle four times and the baboon would 
look up at his master. “Throw 
switch number four, Jack,” his mas- 
ter would say. Jack would pick up 
the bar used to throw the switches 
and amble out to the tracks. He 
never made a mistake in the ten 
years he lived with his master. 

One time when Wide fell sick and 
became delirious with fever, Jack 
worked the switches himself. After 
it was discovered that for several 
days the lives of passengers had 
been in the keeping of a baboon, 


~ 


Jack’s master was given a human as- 
sistant, although Jack continued to 
operate the switch levers until the 
day he died. 

This cleverness is of course ad- 
mirable, but it has made the baboon 
a great problem. Bands of them 
descend on farms and ruin fields 
while farmers and the Game De- 
partment stand helpless. At the sight 
of a man with a gun the baboons are 
gone like smoke. They are far too 
cunning to trap. Poison has been 
tried with very little success for the 
baboons soon learn not to touch 
anything not actually growing. They 
distinguish easily between a man and 
a woman. A woman they ignore or, 
sometimes, they attack her; a man 
is treated with more respect. Some 
hunters have disguised themselves as 
women to get within range. 

The answer to the baboon prob- 
lem may be to allow the leopards to 
come back. Leopards have been all 
but exterminated in many areas be- 
cause of their cattle killing, and the 
value of their skins. However, the 
leopard is the lesser of the two evils 
and he is the baboon’s worst enemy. 

Crocodiles are usually easy to 
shoot although the intelligence of 
these reptiles is not to be despised. 
For many years, a giant crocodile 
lived in Lake Victoria near Kam- 
pala, in Uganda. This monstrous 
saurian—he was nearly eighteen feet 
long—had been regarded as sacred 
and the natives used him as a com- 
bined god and executioner. A sus- 
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TRAVEL AGENT FEES 

Q. “Is it accepted practice for travel agents to charge a fee for arranging 
a trip?” K. T. A., Louisville, Ky. 
e Seventy-five to ninety per cent of business sold over a travel 
agent’s desk involves no extra charges. For example, when you 
buy most “package” tours or straight transportation on steam- 
ship or air lines through a travel agent, you pay no more than 
the established price listed in the tour folder or transportation 
rate sheets; the agent collects his commission from the tour 
operator or carrier. 

Most agencies, however, make a service charge to prepare 
and execute an independent, made-to-order itinerary, in which 
the client is getting the benefit of the agent’s wide experience and 
the use of the agency’s organized facilities for securing reserva- 
tions. Many agencies also add a service charge when obtaining 
straight rail transportation, Pullman space and limited-stay hotel 
reservations. This is because railroads do not pay a commission 
to travel agents unless a tour is involved, and the commission 
for a one-night hotel booking is often less than the expense 
of making the reservation. 

The convenience of having a made-to-order trip completely 
arranged through your agent is well worth any reasonable extra 
charge. To avoid misunderstanding when the final bill is pre- 
sented, discuss this service charge angle in your preliminary 
talks with your agent; you'll both benefit by frankness. 
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Just a few hours by air from Paris, 
Rome, Istanbul to majestic Jerusalem 
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and modern Tel-Aviv. 
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OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
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Costs Less Than 3rd-Class Train! 


Charles J. Rolo*, for instance, Travel and 
Literary Editor of the Atlantic, chooses 
Auto-Europe’s ‘‘No Purchase Price To 
Pay” plan because, he says: “i &" ! this 
plan the least involved and the most satis- 
factory of all. Auto-Europe buys you a 
new car; delivers it to you abroad. It's 
your car yet you pay only for normal de- 
preciation. I know of no simpler or less 
expensive plan."’ Write Dept. H55 for 
“Facts and Costs.” 
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pected criminal would be led to the 
lake shore and the priests would call 
the croc by beating drums and 
shouting. The croc knew what these 
sounds portended and would swim 
across the lake and climb the bank. 
Then the victim would be pushed 
toward the reptile with long poles. 
If the creature ate the man, he was 
considered guilty. If, for some rea- 
son, the croc turned away, the ac- 
cused was set free. 

This crocodile lived until com- 
paratively recent years and became 
quite a tourist attraction. For a few 
shillings, a native would beat a drum 
and the croc would crawl up on the 
bank for a bit of meat or a fish—a 
considerable comedown from his 
former diet. I have seen him myself 
several times. Toward the end, he 
was so old and feeble that a native 
had to help him climb the bank by 
holding up his tail. He finally 
passed away, taking a unique part of 
old Africa with him. 

Many belligerent and stupid ani- 
mals are easily tamed while others, 
far more gentle and highly intelli- 
gent, can seldom be domesticated. 
The African elephant, even when 
captured young, almost always be- 
comes aggressive upon reaching ma- 
turity, although the Indian elephant 
has been used as a beast of burden 
for centuries. The rhino, probably 
the most wantonly aggressive of all 
African animals, often becomes very 
tame in captivity. Several of my 
friends have pet rhinos that are ac- 
tually a nuisance because they fol- 
low their owners about like dogs. 

A Mr. Santon has a pet rhino 
which is so tame children ride on 
the animal’s back. Yet he once 
warned me not to make any sud- 
den motion in his direction, for 
the rhino might construe it as 
threatening. 

Sportsmen have often asked me 
what is the most dangerous animal 
in Africa. Personally, I most dread 
the leopard. It is comparatively 
small, usually weighing only about 
150 pounds, but it comes at you 
with such a rush that it is difficult to 
get him in your sights in time. A 
leopard almost invariably goes for 
a man’s face, tearing at the eyes with 
his forepaws while his rear claws rip 
open the belly. However, it is im- 
possible to generalize about Africa’s 
most dangerous animal; everything 
depends on circumstances: the type 
of cover, the individual beast, whether 
it is wounded, or if its young are in- 
volved, and other factors. 

Lions especially vary in their de- 
gree of ferocity, and an individual 
lion may at one time run in panic 
from a man and a few hours later 
attack. Lions are considerably more 


aggressive on a dark night than 
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when the moon is up. Why this 
should be, I have no idea. As every 
bushcraftsman knows, most stories 
of attacks by lions are not true at- 
tacks but a result of the animals’ 
curiosity. Lions will come into a 
camp simply to examine it. For this 
reason, I consider it unwise to build 
a wall of thorns—a boma—around 
a camp. Not infrequently a lion will 
jump over this wall to see what’s in- 
side; and once in, he may think he’s 
trapped and become hysterical try- 
ing to get out. Under such condi- 
tions, he is most dangerous. If there 
is no boma, the lion will wander 
about the camp sniffing at various 
objects but not doing any harm. | 
have never heard of a lion deliber- 
ately crashing into a tent unless he 
was a man-eater. 

A confirmed man-eater is aston- 
ishingly fearless and will break down 
doors to get at the people inside a 
hut. Yet this same lion, under 
slightly different conditions, may be 
quite timid. Wild animals are not 
controlled solely by hunger. Of 
course, hunger plays a part, but it 
does not automatically awaken a 
desire to kill. Wild animals are bun- 
dles of nerves and are more compli- 
cated in some ways than human be- 
ings. Arabs who remember the old 
slave-trading days in Kenya assure 
me that it was rare for a newly cap- 
tured slave to refuse to eat. But get- 
ting a wild animal to eat during his 
first few days in captivity is ex- 
tremely difficult. Unless he is most 
carefully handled, he will starve him- 
self to death. In the old Roman 
arena, inducing the lions to eat the 
Christians was a major problem. 
Starving the great cats was by no 
means enough. The lions quickly be- 
came sullen and lost all interest in 
eating, much as a man on a hunger 
strike can reach a point where food 
actually becomes distasteful. Ani- 
mals seem to reach this stage more 
quickly than humans. 

Once I was guiding a couple who 
decided to break the monotony of 
bagging big game by having a grouse 
shoot. There was a pool not far from 
our camp where the birds came to 
water, and we rigged some blinds of 
bush and started shooting. Before 
long a native appeared and asked 
our help. He had been out in the 
bush with some friends when a 
lioness attacked them, carrying off a 
man as a cat would a rat. 

We hurried back to camp for our 
heavy rifles, and the native led us to 
a dry stream bed where the tragedy 
had occurred. Checking the spoor, it 
was evident that the lioness had 
dragged her victim up the steep em- 
bankment and into a maze of green 
Through this tangle I 
to follow the animal. 
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If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign coun- 
tries, you don't need fantastic sums of money in order 
to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get 
there for $107 in fares via bus and rail through colortul 
Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world or $600 via connecting steamers. You can 
island-hop around the West Indies via plane for sev- 
eral hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely 
by motor schooner for much, much less. There's 
hardly a place on earth you can't reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club 
and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has 
gathered into one handy book dozens upon dozens 
of specific travel routings to all parts of the world 
Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa and the 
Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the South 
Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can 
afford by combining freighter, liner, rail, bus, plane, 
and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can travel 
now—that you don’t have to wait for some far-off day 
when you've saved much more money. 


$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel 
Without Being Rich, the one book in all the 
world that really tells you how to travel far on 
little money. Money back, of course, if not 
satisfied. For your copy, fill out coupon now. 





FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New 
York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food 
and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round 
the world cruise can be yours for as little as $250- $300 
a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean: two or 
three week vacations upand down the Pacific Coast or to 
New Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you can 
find it listed in ‘‘ Travel Routes Around the World."’ 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommo- 
dations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers 
say ‘‘ To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spe nd 
at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World.’ 
It's yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1955 edi- 
tion includes practically every passenger carrying 
service starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South Amer 
ica, England, France, the Mediterrane an, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There's a whole section called How to See the World 
at Low Cost plus pages & pages of photos and maps 
A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon. 





if You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive— not if you know 

ust where to go for whatever you seek in 
‘lorida. And if there's any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he 
isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
**paradise’’—just the spot which has every- 
thing you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 


if You Want a Job ora 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel man- 





WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


agers, business men, real estate operators, 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're going 
to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or 
a business of your own. If you've ever wanted 
to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, 
he tells you today's inside story of these pop- 
ular investments. 


if You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can 
retire now on the money you've got, whether 
it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time 
or seasonal job to help out your income, he 
tells you where to pick up extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small in- 
come, he can help you to take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford's Florida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100,- 
000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of 
the money you'd spend needlessly if you went 
to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon below. 








WHAT YOU MUST KNOW WHEN 
YOU TRAVEL WITH A CAMERA 


Do you know how to take pictures from an air- 
plane in flight, a train speeding past an interesting 
landscape, the inside of a motor coach? 

Do you know what you must NOT photograph 
if you would avoid loss of your film and perhaps 
your camera? 

Do you know how much film you may bring into 
each country you enter? Where you shouldn't bring 
any at all? Do you know the best thing to do when 
your film is exposed—or do you just pack it into 
your luggage hoping the image on the film will be 
strong enough to develop and print clearly upon 
your return home? 

Samuel E. Lessere’s What You Must Know 
When You Travel with a Camera leads you 
through the red tape of foreign photography. It 
helps you get really good travel pictures, tells 
you how to save considerable money (otherwis« 
travel photography can be pretty expensive 
as you yourself can see once you start figuring 
up how many rolls or packs of film you might 
shoot on a single trip). And it'sa sound basi 
guide to good photography anywhere—esy« 
cially when you travel. 

With its help you'll have pictures your friends 
will honestly welcome seeing (and not just tell 
you, out of politeness, they enjoy seeing) 
There's hardly a question about such technical 
matters as loading, focusing, using accessories 
(filters, a special lens, flashguns, cable releases, 
etc.) which isn’t answered. You learn about 
equipment to take for easiest handling while 
traveling, where to get good values overseas in 
films, cameras, etc., and dozens of other im 
portant facts you must know when you travel 
with a camera 

Price only $1, not much more 
spend for a roll of film and its printing and 


developing. But what a difference this book is | 


going to make in the pictures you take! 


‘NOVEMBER 
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HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, with 
an airline, in overseas branches of American firma, in for 
eign firms overseas—even exploring if you're adventurous 

rhe full story of what job you can fill is in Norman 
Ford's new book How to Get a Job That Takes You Travel 
ing. Whether you're male or female, young or old, whether 
you want a life-time of paid traveling or juet hanker to 
roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you 
want, complete with names and addresses and full details 
about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, 
the countries to head for 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour con 
ductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with min 
ing and construction companies. Here's the story of jobs in 
the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get 
jobs on ships, the almost sure way for a young girl to land 
the wonderful travel opportunities 
if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous 
travel possibilities for those who know setenography 

‘Can a man or woman still work his or her way around 
the world today ’"" Norman Ford asks in his book as you 
might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 we atin 4 
‘The anewer is still a very definite Ves! 

lo travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a 
Job That Takes You Traveling on a money back guarantee 
itisfied. Price-—just $1. Use coupon to order 


Mail now for prompt delivery 
Oana te HARIAN ogi ing = 6 First Ave. a 
Greentawn (Long island), New York | 
| I have enclosed § cash, check, or money | 

der). Please send me the books checked below 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied | 
{_.) Travel Routes Around the World —the traveler's 
directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1 
C) Norman Ford's Florida. $2 
(J) How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50 
C) What You Must Know When You Travel With 

it Camera. $1 

How to Get a Job That Takes Y« 
fer :(_) All books above —$6.50 value 


a job as airline hostess 


of facta, 


| 

| 

| 
yu Traveling. $1 | 
for $5 | 
| 

| 

| 
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Special o 


Print name 








you are ...a particular person 


who appreciates the 
luxury, cuisine, and the 
inimitable charm of an 
exclusive club environment... 
right on the beach... you 


will enjoy Balmoral Club. 
* 
Special Rates from Nov. 15 — Jan. 24 
Christmas and New Year 
at Balmoral are Wonderful 


Balmoral 
WL, 


Consult Your Travel Agent or Leonard P. Brickett, Rep. 
Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave. at 45th St., N. Y. 17 
MUrray Hill 9-3967 


NASSAU 
BAHAMAS 





VIRGINIA 





SNE NUN URE RUR 


Visit the craft shops in 


Wilbert 


VIRGINIA 


HE wigmaker still practices his 

skilled craft in the manner of 
his 18th century A visit 
to all the craft shops and exhibition 
buildings is a rewarding trip into 
history. Attractive accommodations 
in modern hotels or colonial guest 
houses and taverns. 


ancestors. 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 
r contact servation Office 
630 Fifth ¢.. Clrele 6-6800 
Washington: 1145 19th ee |. T f 
Republic 7-8114 














Vacation at Cuba’s 


) “ISLE OF PINES” 


Cottages by month or season, incl. gas & electricity; 
private swimming pool, tennis court and 9-hole pitch 
and putt golf course. Excellent fishing and hunting. Lo- 
cated on Casas river, mile from Capitol of Isle, Nueva 
Gerona. Beautiful view of Casas and Cabalo Mts. 


Address: Seybrooke Schramm, Box 1374 
Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, 











BERMUDA 


Bermuda Cottages, 

1, 2 & 3-bedroom housekeeping cottages in choice loca- 
tions. Beautifully furnished, fully equipped. Maid service, 
meals optional. Access to beaches, golf, all sports. Write for 


booklet & rates. Pp 8 ode 








CITY HOTELS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





n Cincinnati 
your best bet is 


the NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 
PLAZA HOTELS 


excelient food 
DRIVE-IN’ REGISTRA 
TION at the Netherland 
Plaza. Registe 


parking garage 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
eer NEW YORK 


«++ and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! 


Enjoy our Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $6 to $10.50; doubles: $10 to 
; $16.50. Many with television 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON. PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 








MEXICO CITY, D. F. 





HOTEL BAMER 


MEXICO CITY 
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As the killing had occurred only a 
short time before, I hoped to find 
the lioness before she had eaten her 
victim. I asked the couple to stay in 
the stream bed and entered the cover. 

The ground was soft sand, so I 
could walk quietly, but vision was 
limited to about ten feet. The wind 
was in my favor but I moved cau- 
tiously. Soon the bush became so 
dense I had to crawl on all fours to 
get through, pushing my rifle in 
front of me. Some fifty yards from 
the dry stream bed I came to the 
spot where the lioness had stopped 
to feed. She must have carried her 
victim this far before killing him, as 
the sand was much disturbed, show- 
ing where the cat had shaken her 
prey to end his struggles. I now 
knew that the lioness had finished 
her meal and I had little hope of 
catching her. Still I kept on. Then I 
heard my friends hailing me from 
the stream bed. When I returned, 
they told me that they had seen the 
lioness a few yards from where I was 
following the trail, but had been un- 
able to get a shot at her. 

I tell this story to show that a lion 
is completely unpredictable. This 
cat had attacked a group of natives 
in the open without hesitation, but, 
although there is no more attractive 
target for a lion than a man crawling 
on his hands and knees in dense 
bush, she had run from me like a 
scared rabbit. Of course, she had 
just fed, but I have often seen lions 
attack despite a full gorge, when 
being tracked in dense bush. 

The buffalo is generally regarded 
as one of Africa’s most aggressive 
animals, especially a cow buffalo 
with a newborn calf. A friend of 
mine, R. T. Elliott of the Game De- 
partment, had an experience which 
shows how unreliable such generali- 
ties are. Elliott was watching a buf- 
falo herd grazing some hundred 
yards away when a cow suddenly 
emerged from the bush nearby and 
came toward him menacingly. El- 
liott was reluctant to shoot the ani- 
mal but did not dare to turn to run 
away. So he stood still, covering her 
with his gun. The cow made several 
false charges, obviously trying to 
scare him away, but never pushing 
the attack home. Then, to Elliott's 
surprise, a newborn buffalo calf 
staggered out of the bush and tot- 
tered to him. He was now certain 
that the already nervous cow would 
attack, but instead the cow called 
the calf to her. At her distress call, 
the rest of the herd came loping up 
and stood examining Elliott. A 
young bull made some false charges 
at him. Elliott now began slowly to 
walk backwards and the buffalo, 
seeing that he meant no harm, let 
him go without trouble. 


NOVEMBER 


Most big game, unless startled or 
wounded, will avoid human beings. 
An exception is the rhino, which will 
frequently blindly charge any un- 
usual object he may see. Rhinos have 
attacked cars along the highways. 
There was even a case some years 
ago of a rhino attacking a railroad 
train. On his first assault, the crea- 
ture was knocked head over heels, 
but he recovered himself and ran 
alongside the slowly moving freight, 
attempting to jab it with his horn 
until he was finally convinced that 
the mechanical monster was too 
much for him. However, many ordi- 
narily timid animals often become 
most aggressive after they have been 
hunted for some time. As a French 
“sportsman,” speaking of some 
species whose identity escapes my 
mind, once wrote, “This animal is 
most ferocious. When attacked, he 
attempts to defend himself.” 

Elephants originally paid little 
attention to humans. After years of 
being hunted, however, the mere 
suggestion of human scent was 
enough to panic a herd. And a herd 
that has been subjected to constant 
persecution often will attack at the 
first hint of human presence. Such a 
herd is indeed a menace. I have seen 
elephants searching for me with a 
determination terrible to witness. 
The herd spread out and systemati- 
cally quartered the area, carefully 
lifting low-hanging bushes with 
their trunks to see if I were hiding 
underneath. This herd had been 
raiding native shambas and had to be 
stopped. Constant hunting had made 
them most wary and aggressive. 
They were led by a knowing old cow 
and it was only after her death that 
the rest of the herd fled. 

Today I am a ranger employed by 
the Game Department, and my duty 

Continued on Page 178 
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PLACES TO STAY 
oe Witte these edveriieers' fer iecervetions cell 


GEORGIA 





8 a a 


Ale MEL PRADO 
Menito Cita 





PosaDA. PIA MISION 


MIS SiON INN 


First for COMFORT & CONVENIENCE 
+. REASONABLE TOO! 


TAXCO’'s finest resort hotel. Excellent meals, gracious 
service & hospitality. Modern, purified, heated pool. Danc- 
ing under the stars. Charming rooms all with private bath. 
Superb view of Taxco and mountains from balconies and 
terraces. See your travel agent or write for folder. 


Elena Razo de T. Amézaga, Taxco, Gro., Mexico 





a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


A 700 acre vacationland, 18-hole 
championship Golf Course, Heated 
Pool. 

Planned Entertainment. Wagon- 
loads of Dude Ranch activities. 
Lusty ranch style meals and room 
with private bath included in 

rates starting at $11. 
o>... ne 


) 
JOHNNY REVOLTA 





golf pro. 
winter season 


i ata’ 


Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Gaiety galore this Christmas at this 160-acre ranch-estate 
nestled against the Tucson mountains with a panoramic 
view of the fabulous Santa Cruz Valley. Heated pool, riding, 
games, moonlight jaunts, superb food. Pre-season rates, 


Irv and Doris Spaulding, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


OCEAN SPRINGS, nn 
s Waters, Proprietors 
Dich END COLOR FOLDER 








ARIZONA 





El Estribo Guest Lodge, Phoenix 


Intimate resort on famed Camelback Mt. Spacious guest 
rooms-—main lodge or cabanas. Desert setting. Swimming, 
badminton, shuffleboard, pitch & putt course. Riding & golf 
available. Delicious food. Oct. to May. Reasonable rates 


R. Fitzmaurice, 4606 N. Jokake Rd., Phoenix, Arizona 





Wild Horse Ranch (World Famous) 


For the best vacation you will ever have! Rates start at 
$72 weekly for everything. No extras. Horseback riding, 
heated swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its best 
Write for illustrated folder 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





Thunderhead Ranch, Tucson 


beautiful swimming pool, golden 
(ret away A yee 
in the slac at 


Famous for finest foods, 
Palomino horses and Western hospitality 
snow and slush, and “take 


Thunderhead Ranch, Box 1430, Tucson, Ariz. 


icy winds, 





. 
Yellow Boot Ranch— Paradise Valley 
Delightful resort apartments carefully and completely 
uppointed for housekeeping. A desert oasis near Scotts 
lale and Phoenix entertainment features. Swimming pool, 
shuffleboard, desert activities. Riding, golf available 


For brochure and rates write Box 878, Scottsdale, Ariz. 





MAINE 


MAINE 


offers a unique combination of vacation opportuni- 
ties— 2500 inland lakes, mountains, miles and miles 
of picturesque seacoast, and smooth sandy beaches. 
Start planning now! Write for colorful new FREE 
Maine Vacation Planning Kit. Maine Vacation 
Service, 1131 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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SHEER PLEASURE 


Mild days and cool nights 


is yours at Sea Island. 
Sports for 


welcome you to this beautiful resort 
the entire family, golf, tennis, fishing, riding, 
skeet. Beach Club with fresh water pool, patios 
and lounges. Congenial social life, excellent ac- 
commodations, dancing and entertainment. Rea- 
sonable American Plan rates. Cottages for lease. 


THE CLOISTER 

SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
for Booklet E; see travel 
York Reservation Office, 
Telephone Circle 5-8055. 


Wriie directiy 
agent or New 
630 Fijth Ave.., 


NEW YORK 











Visit Historic 
West Point 


Make your headquarters at the fa- 
mous Hotel Thayer .. . ideally 
located overlooking the beautiful 
Hudson River. 40 miles from New 
York City. The only hotel on the 
picturesque grounds of the United 
States Military Academy. Fine food. 


240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT * NEW YORK 





Lake Placid Marcy 


World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel 
Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily, 
including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon 
package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 
souvenir booklet. Write. Woetel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


THIS WINTER COME TO 
FABULOUS, SUN-CARESSED 


at El Minadon 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


$ MOST dictinquiched RESORT HOTEL 











In Death Valley ...Swim, Golf, Rest 


For folders and reserva- 
tions, write 5507 Death 
Valley Horel Co., Death 
Valley, Calif. Or call your 
local travel agent 


FURNACE 
CREEK INN 


FURNACE. CREEK 


RANCH 
Special discount—INN only 


Nov. 20 to Dec. 18 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


One of America’s finest hotels 
4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 








for Delightful Living 
Unique and Beautiful 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 
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OCEANFRONT. 441TH TO 


467TH STREETS. MIAM! BEACH. FLORIDA 





NEAR ST. PETERSBURG 


The West Coast of Florida. Luxury 

living in friendly club atmosphere . . . 

Apartment, cottage or hotel 

accommodations. Outdoor dining patio 

tempting food. Swimming, dancing, 

golf and fishing. Open the year ‘round 

==> -€ For information and reservations 
Write David Dross, Mgr 


TIDES HOTEL ond BATH CLUB 
Redington Beach, Florida 





* * . 
Seminole Hotel, Winter Park, Florida 
Outstanding central Florida residential & transient winter 
hotel in noted winter home & college community. Excep 
tional location & surroundings. Golf adjacent. Am. plan 
cuisine and service of highest order. Dec. 1 to Apr. 15 


Write for terms & literature J. St ood Foley, Ma 





Villa Dora Hotel, Mount Dora, Florida 


In Lakes and Hills of Central Florida, Lake County 
Fruit Belt and World's best Bass fishing, extends you wel 
come. Open, Nov. Ist April 19th. For further informa- 


tion Please Write 
Carl S. Graves 





DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
ny in friendly 
DELRAY BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Wi 





New ownership - management, distin- 
guished American plan cuisine. Congen- 
ial atmosphere with a discriminating 
clientele. Ocean bathing directly from 
your room. Luncheon terrace for bathers. 
Unique cocktail room — the Cote d 
Azur. All sports. Open Dec. 15. Write for 
folder H. Donald E. Colman, Mgr. 


THE 


Colonnades Hotel 


ALM ae hae S$SnWMOR CE S 
ar 
‘Leen. mo 
7 


peg iF, a” 


atte, > 


Ba: 
A PARADISE on the ocean IN FLORIDA 


Incomparable comfort and relaxation are fea- 
tured at this complete resort hotel. Located 
directly on the ocean at Palm Beach Shores, 
4-miles north of West Palm Beach. Air-condi- 
tioned hotel rooms; apartments with cooking 
facilities. Olympic-size pool and children’s 
pool. Snack bar, dining room, cocktail lounge. 


Gulf Stream fishing. Open Dec. 15 to May 15. 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. H-11, Box 676 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Phn. Palm Beach 4-5221 


Where excellence is not extravagance 








MOUNT 
DORA 


FLORIDA 
"In the Land of 
a Thousand Lakes” 


Set among tropical gardens 
and oramy owes on mag- 
nificent Dora, this ~*~ 
—— = euuney inn offers every satisfaction 
for a happy, restful vacation. A fisherman’ s 
paradise. Golf, lawn bowling, private swim- 
ming pool, sun decks. Delicious meals. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Near shopping center. 
SEASON: Early December to mid April 
Rates $12. to $17. daily, American Plan 


Tel. Mount Dora 2-5000 Richard Edgerton, Pres. 








Vacation Luxury at Low Pre-Season Rates! 


-P 


in the Venice of America 


g FLORIDA @& 


with its breeze-swept MILES OF OCEAN BEACH 


City owned, maintained and protected 


All the glamour and fun of sunny tropical Florida 
Gulfstream fishing, golf, beach parties and every sport 
and recreation South Florida offers! 


City Publicity Dept 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Florida Dept. H-1 


Send FREE color folder and rates for 


( ) Hotels ( 


Name 


“Send Coupon for 
Color Brochure 


HOLIDAY /NOVEMBER 


) Apartments ( 


| 
x ) No. in party 
| 


)Motels( ) Guest or Private Housing 





“Long Distance 1s really cheap!” 


Why not call someone out of 
town you'd like to talk with now? 


When you're out of town on a busi- 
ness trip, there’s nothing so reas- 


suring as a regular telephone visit 





with those you left at home. 


So while you’re away,-keep in LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 

Baltimore to Philadelphia.... 40¢ 
New York to Boston 

Cleveland to Louisville 

Chicago to New Orleans 
Milwaukee to Los Angeles... .$1.75 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday They do not include the 
10% federal excise tax. 


touch every day by telephone. 

It’s quick and easy to do. For 
wherever you go these days—and 
however you travel—you'll find 
there’s a telephone within easy 
reach. 

Best of all, the rates are low — 
any time. They're especially low 


after six o'clock every night and Geld by Weddin We Tatts us Past 





all day Sunday. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HOLIDAY 





Continued from Page 176 

is to protect the wild beasts that I 
once devoted so much of my life to 
shooting. 

The rhino is particularly hard 
pressed, for these poor brutes are 
really prehistoric remnants and have 
little place in the world today. As 
ranger of the preserve in Makindu, 
I am in charge of some of the last 
good rhino country in Kenya, and I 
do what I can to protect my charges. 
Yet the rhinos frequently leave the 
preserve to raid the crops in nearby 
farms, and at once the cry goes up, 
“Shoot the brutes!” 

Elephants, too, are growing more 
and more rare; one seldom sees the 
great bulls with the heavy ivory that 
I remember when I was younger. 
Here, again, the habits of these ani- 


mals make them difficult to protect, 
as they will not stay away fromcrops; 
and what fence can keep out an ele- 
phant? Lions, on the other hand, 
are on the increase. They have large 
litters and soon learn to stay away 
from the farmers’ herds. Leopards 
nearly disappeared because of over- 
shooting, but now under careful pro- 
tection (thanks to the baboon depre- 
dations) they are slowly increasing. 

More and more, East Africa 
realizes that her game is a prime 
tourist attraction. Scores of safaris 
leave Nairobi every year and more 
and more of them are purely photo- 
graphic; no killing of any sort is 
done. I am happy to see the change, 
for it would be a sad thing indeed 
if the noble big-game animals of 
Africa were to vanish. THE END 





COMING 


NEAT 


MONTH 


On the Gold Coast, the Platinum Coast, down the 
once quiet Keys, the face of Florida is changing. A brilliant 
novelist and a brand-new Floridian describes 


THE NEW FLORIDA, by Budd Schulberg 


The first of a searching three-part series into the intimate lives and 
triumphs and struggles of the children of the world today. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD, Text by Roger Angell; 
Photographs by Magnum Photos, Inc. 


Part III of an intimate portrait of the world’s greatest man of music. 


TOSCANINI, by Samuel Chotzinoff 


Not many years ago a tough town of brawling lumberjacks, 
today Ottawa is the cultured capital of a 
great nation. Canada’s outstanding novelist describes 


CANADA’S CAPITAL, by Hugh MacLennan 


Having trouble sleeping? Here is an extremely 
interesting account that may help you. 
- §O YOU'RE GOING TO SLEEP, by Carl L. Biemiller 


The people of Asia dance to be happy—even at funerals. 
DANCES OF THE ORIENT, by Faubion Bowers 


The rubble is cleared and the night clubs are gay, but Berlin will never be 
content until she is united and free. A native son tells the story of 


DIVIDED BERLIN, by Dieter Meichsner 


Are you ready to tackle the Christmas turkey or roast with deftness, 
elegance and authority? An expert explains how you, too, can acquire 


THE MANLY ART OF CARVING, by Silas Spitzer 


In its exquisite stained-glass windows you will glimpse 
the soul of man. A moving portrait of one of man’s greatest creations. 


PILGRIMAGE TO CHARTRES, by Joseph A. Barry 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; a bonus shopping col- 
umn of Last Minute Christmas Gifts; and, of course, HOL- 
IDAY’s usual assortment of magnificent photographs and 


many other exciting features . . 


. in your December HOLIDAY. 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


NOVEMBER 


Printed in U.S.A. 














TORS |S carry you smoothly through the cocktail hour 


It’s pre-war quality Scotch whisky. 
Still not quite enough to go around 


—but most good places have it. 


Look for the Quality Control 
Code on the label—your assur- 
ance of pre-war quality 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y 


HOLIDAY NOVEMBER 
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DIAMOND AND ACCESSORIES BY CARTIER “KENT AND “MICRONITE’ ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF P, LORILLARD COMPANY 


KENT...for those who really care 


Discover, with your very first carton, why Kent is so importantly different. For only Kent gives you the exclusive 





Micronite Filter—the finest-quality filter—the filter that helps take out every trace of harshness. With the first 
Kent you smoke, you'll notice its cleaner, fresher taste. And Kent after Kent, this taste stays just as clean and bar, ter 
length 


fresh. What a priceless difference a few extra pennies make. Don't 5 ou, too, deserve Kent? 








